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STUDIES ON THE OXIDISING ACTION OF SELENIOUS ACID. 

I. ORGANIC SULPHUR COMPOUNDS. 

By a. E. a. WERNER. 

[Beati Makch 25. Piihlishod separately April 30, 1041.] 

It has long been known that seleiiious acid and seleiiites are readily reduced to 
selenium by a largo variety of chemical compounds, and recently lliley and his 
cO'Workers (1) in a series of pa])crs have demonstrated the specifii*. oxidising 
action of selenious acid towards a number of organic compounds, including 
aldehydes, ketones, alcohols, unsaturated hydrocarbons, and estei*s. Furtluu* 
work by Mel ’nikov (2), who has shown that mercaptaiis can be riMluccd to 
disulphides, and a recent test for the detection of selonites, devised by 
Deniges (3), which depends on the production of a veil precipitate of selenium 
by the addition of thiourea to the acidified solution of the selenite, has led to 
the present investigation of the oxidising action of selenious acid on a variety 
of organic compounds containing sulphur, including thiourea and its derivatives, 
thioamides, thioacids, mercaptaiis, and thiophenols All these compounds either 
contain the easily oxidisable -SH group present in the molecule, or can give 
rise to it by a simple intramolecular change, so that the oxidising action of 
the selenious acid can be represented by the following general equation 

4 11 -SH H HvSe0.i = 2 K-S H-K i Se 3 H,() 

This reaction can be used as a H])eeific test for the detection of the presence 
of the -SII group in organic vsulxihur compounds, because a red precipitate of 
selenium Is always produced if the experimental eondiiioiis arc suitably chosen, 
as will be discussed later. Furthermore, the different experimenlal conditions 
under which the reaction can be carried out jirovide valuable information 
concerning the molecular stiaielure of the eomxioumls under investigation. 

The actual results obtained are best considered under the following 
headings : — 

A. Thiourea and Derivatives, When selenious acid is addixl to an aqueous 
solution of thiourea, there is an immediate precipitate of soleniuiti; in fact, 
the test devised by Deniges (loo, dt,) for the detection of seleniles can serve 
equally well as a sensitive tost for thiourea, since a distinct reddish turbidity 
due to colloidal selenium is produced with one part of thiourea in 50,000 parts 
of water. The author (4) has also evolved a method for tlie quantitative 
estimation of thiourea based on this reaction. 

It is now found that all mono-, di-, and tri -substituted derivatives of thiourea 
react with selenious acid, producing either a red precipitate of selenium or an 
orange precipitate consisting of selenium contaminated with sulphur. It was 
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also found that the velocity of the reaction varies with the different derivatives, 
being instantaneous in the ease of the parent thiourea, and decreasing pro- 
gressively as one precedes from mono- to tri-substituted derivatives. 

The e.ssential results obtained may be summarised in the following table : — 

Table. 1. — Reaction of sul)stitutcd Thioureas with Selenious acid. 

Nature of Reaction. 

I Immediate red ppt. of selenium. 

Immediate oranjije ppt. of selenium 
and sulphur. 

Slow reaction. Orange ppt. 

( Very slow reaction. Orange ppt. of 
selenium and sulphur. 

In the cas<» of tetrasubstituted derivatives of thiourea or substituted 
isothioureas, e.g., ethyl isothiourea of the formula 

/NH, 

HN « C 

no reaction with solenious acid can be observed. 

The sulphur with which the selenium precipitate is in many cases 
contaminated is derived from the decom})osition of the resulting formamidine- 
disulphide according to the following equation : — 

^NHRRHNv^ vNHR 

HN « C C = NH HN - 0 + S + RN * C « NH. 

\s s/ \sH 

The extent to which this decomposition takes place depends, firstly, upon 
the nature of the .substituent groups present in the thiourea molecule, and, 
secondly, upon the degree of acidity of the solution; the more strongly acid 
the solution the less is the amount of this decomposition. In the presence of 
excess strong mineral acids the formamidine-disulphidcs are comparatively 
stable, but decompose when these solutions are diluted with water. In 
agreement with this fact it was found, in the case of tliose substitutecl thioureas 
which gave an orange precipitate in weakly acid solution, that if the reaction 
were carried out in a solution of concentrated hydrochloric acid a deep red 
precipitate of selenium was rapidly formed quite free from any sulphur. The 
stability of substituted formamidine-disulphides in the presence of strong 
mineral acid is also indicated by the work of Fichter and Braun (6), who 
subjected various substituted thioureas to electrolytic oxidation, and succeeded 
in isolating the resulting formamidine-disulphides as salts with perchloric acid. 


Substance tested. 

Methyl thiourea 
Allyl thiourea 

Phenyl thiourea 

Sym- Diethyl thiourea 

Trimethyl thiourea ... 
Diethylbenzyl thiourea 
Dimethylphenyl thiourea 
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In the present case formainidine-disulphides are in fact the main product 
of tJie oxidising action o^ selenious acid on thioureas, as can readily be shown 
by the isolation from the filtrate of the insoluble salts formed on the addition 
of a saturated solution of picric acid. 

The results presented in Table 1 are best interpreted on the assumr)tion 
that reduction of the selenious acid occurs provided there is present in the 
substituted thiourea molccuk* a free hy-drogen atom which can migrate from 
nitrogen to sulphur, thus enabling the iso-thiourea structure containing the 
vulnerable ~SH group to be attained. Thus, in the case of trimcthylthiourea, 
for example, the following c/iuilibrium is possible between the thiocarbamidic 
structure (A) and the iso-thiourea structure (B) : — 


/N(CH3)2 

8*0 

\nH(CH») 

•(A) 


xN (CH,), 

HS-C 

(CHa) 

(B) 


The molecular form (B) reacts wuth selenious acid as rajiidly as it is 
formed, so that the velocity of the reaction is goveimed by the extent to which 
the isomeric change A -> B takes place. This change in turn is nnlluenced 
greatly by the nature of the solvent, being favoured by a moderate inen^ase in 
acidity.' 

The fact that thiour<‘a and its derivatives can exist in the iso-thiourea 
form is well known from the work of Werner (6) on the action of nitrous acid 
on thiourea, and also from the ri‘«ults of Ray (7) on the reaction between 
thiourea and mercuric chloride, in wliich a compound of the formula 


y 


NH 


HjN-C 


>8 flg - Cl 


HOI 


is foi’ined. Recently Clow (8) has produced evidence on a purely ]ihysical 
basis, namely, from measurements of the magnetic susceptibility, that thiourea 
(in the solid state) exists wholly as an amiiio-imino hybrid involving resonance 
between the two electronic structures, 


H3N - C - 8H + . . 

J • -> H3N - 0 - SH 

NH I •• 

:NH 

whereas the denivatives of thiourea exist as a mixture of this amino-imino hybrid 
and the true thiocarbamidic form in varying proportions, depending upon the 
nature of the substituent group. 


'The isomeric change also readily occurs in alkaline solution, but since only the free 
Helen iouH acid acts as an oxidising agent there is no reaction when a selenite is added to 
an alkaline solution of thiourea. 
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Finally, this hypothesis that the isomeric change postulated above does 
actually occur in the reaction between selenious acid and the different 
substituted thioureas is confirmed by carrying out the reaction under experi- 
mental conditions of extreme acidity. For, in the presence of an excess of a 
very strong mineral acid, the thiourea molecule will be present as the salt of 
the formula 

S = C ^ Xj, 

\nHj 

in which the vulnerable -yil group is not only absent but cannot arise by a 
simple isomeric change. In agreement with this view it was found that thiourea 
and its derivatives do not react with selenious acid when they are dissolved in 
such solvents Jis 50 per cent, sulphuric acid, 60 per cent, perchloric acid, or 
syrupy phos[)horic acid. However, if these solutions are diluted with distilled 
water the reduction reaction starts, and the characteristic precipitate of 
selenium i« formed. Furthermore, it is worthy of note that in the case of tlic 
parent thiourea itself the reduction reaction starts immediately . afler the 
addition of w^ater, but in the case of the various derivatives of thiourea the 
precipitation of selenium takes jilace slowly at a rate determined by the velocity 
wuth which the isomeric change between the carbamidic and the iso-thiourea 
structures occurs. 

The behaviour of the acyl derivatives of thiourea tow^ards siilenious acid 
was similar to that of the alkyl derivatives. Thus, monoacetyl and monobenzoyl 
thiourea both react very slowly in aipioous solution, or in the presence of a 
weak acid such as acetic acid, with tlie formation of an orange-yellow precipitate 
consisting of a inixtunj of selenium and sulphur; how4;ver, in the presence ot‘ 
a large excess of hydrochloric acid the reaction is not only exceedingly rapid, 
but also the precipitate formed ks red in colour, and contains no sulphur. 
These results are best interpreted on the assumption that the monoacyl 
derivatives of thiourea are only conveiicd very slowly in the absence of a strong 
mineral acid into the iso-thiourea form, and, secondly, that the resultant acyl 
formamidine-disulphide is very unstable in aqueous or weakly acid solution, and 
readily decomposes with the liberation of sulphur. 

In the case of diacetyl thiourea tJiere is no reaction with selenious acid in 
aqueous or weakly acidic solutions, but a very rapid reaction occurs if the 
selenious aeid is added to the diacetyl thiourea dissolved in enneentrated 
hydrochloric acid. This result is in agreement with the formula proposed by 
Werner (9) for diacetyl thiourea, namely, 

.NHCOCHa 

HN « 

\S - COCH, 

In tlie presence of a strong acid the acetyl group attached to the sulphur atom 
is readily removed by hydrolysis with the formation of monoacetyl thiourea, 
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which reacts as previously described. Finally, it may be noted that in the 
strongly acid solvents, such as 60 per cent. i)erchloric acid, these acyl derivatives 
bcliave similarly to the alkyl derivatives, and do not react with selenious acid 
until the solution is diluted with water. 

B. Thioamides, Thioaeetainide and thiobenzamide were chosen as typical 
representatives of this class of organic compounds; they were found to react 
immediately with selenious acid in aqueous solution or in glacial acetic acid, 
with the formation of an orange precipitate consisting of selenium mixed with 
a small amount of sulphur. This result is in agreement with the fact that 
thioamides can exist as an e(|uilibrmm mixture of the true thioamide form and 
the corresponding iso-linoanu<te form, namely, 


R - 





/ 

B- C 


SU 


^NH 


Evidence for this equilibrium has l)een produced from various sources, m 
particular the formation of S-ethers, 

.SR' 

R - C 

^NH 

with alkyl halides. 

In the presence of strong acid in excess the formation of the acidic iso- 
thioamide form is completelv sujipressed in favour of the basic thioamide form, 
vvhicli will be converted into the salt 

- 

R - C ^ X. 

Vh. 

This agrees with the exj)eri mental fact that in such solvents as 60 per cent, 
perchloric acid no reaction oc<*ui\s on the addition of selenious acid, until the 
solution is diluted with water, when there is an immediate red precipitate of 
selenium. 

C. Thioalcohols and Thioncids. The behaviour of these two classes of 
compounds is in direct conli^ast to that of the otlun* sulpliur comjmunds so far 
studied. In alcohol, dilute acid solution, or ev(*n w^hen dissolved in glacial 
acetic acid, such compounds as etliyl mercaptan, thiophenol, thioglycollic acid, 
thiosalicylic acid, or cysteine, do not react with st'leiiious acid; in tlie case of 
the thioacids a while crystalline mass precipitates out, which consists of a 
complex of the thioacid and selenioirs acid in molecular pr()[)ortions. If this 
complex is dissolved in co-ncent rated hydrochloric acid it decomposes with the 
precipitation of selenium, and formation of the corresponding disulphide acid. 
Furthermore, if these compounds are dissolved in very strongly acid solution, 
such as 60 per cent, perchloric acid or syrupy phosplioric acid, there is an 
immediate reaction on the addition of sekniious acid, and a copious red 
precipitate of selenium fs formed. This marked difference in behaviour may 
be due to the fact that in tliese thioalcohols and thioacids the sulphydryl group 
SCIENT, PROr. VOL. 22, NO. 39. 3t 
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is not so readily oxidised, as is the case with the thiourea and thioamide 
derivatives, unless the experimental conditions are especially favourable ; 
apparently the most favourable conditions are those of extreme acidity. In 
this connection it is of interest to consider the reactivity ot‘ thioacids towards 
other oxidising agents. Thus, Schoberl and Krumoy (10) have noted that the 
ease with which phosphotungstjc acid is reduced by various thioacids depends 
upon the pH of the solution; also Schobez’l and Rambacher ( 1 1 ) have found 
that the rate of splitting of the -S-S- linkage by sodium sulphite or potassium 
cyanhle varies in different compounds, and depends on the pH of the solution. 
Furthennorc, Schoberl (12) has found that aa-dimethyl- and dijihenylthio- 
glycollie acids were not oxidised by iodine in acid solution, whereas the primary 
thioglyeollic acid and the secondary monomethyl-thioglycollic acid were both 
readily oxidised. 

From tne above results it is clear that the precipitation of selenium on 
the addition of sclenious acid to sulphur-containing organic compounds under 
the appropriate experimental conditions might be uscmI as a sen.siti\e and 
specific test for the prcvsence of the -SlI group. In order to test this conclusion 
a large variety of other sulphur-containing organic compounds wei‘e treated 
with selenious acid, but in no ease was there any precipitate of selenium formed. 
The compounds tested included ; — {a) tJiioethers, e.g., diethyl- and diallyl- 
aulphide; (b) disulphides, e.g., dithiosalicyhc acid; (c) cyclic sulphur com- 
pounds, eg., thiophene, pseudotliiohydantoiii; (d) com])ounds containing the 
> C <S’ group, e.g., isothiocyanatea, diphenylthiohydantoin, tetramcthyl- 
thiuramdisulphide. 

It may be, therefore, taken as established that the precipitation of selenium 
on the addition of selenious acid constitutes a specific test for the presence of 
the sulphydryl group in organic sulphur compounds. 

This communication is concerned mainly with the qualitative nature of the 
reaction between sclenious acid and sulphur organic compounds, but it is hope^l 
in a later communication to investigate this reaction in greater detail and on a 
quantitative basis. 
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THE EFFECT OF WAVE-LENOTH ON THE RELATION BETWEEN 
THE INTP:NyiTV OF ILLl iMINATION AND THE CURRENT IN 
SELENIUM REITIFIER PHOTO-CELLS. 

By H. H. POOLE and \V. R. G. ATKINS, F.R.S. 

[Road Makch ll.l PuldiBhed sepamtoly Jri,Y 14, U>41.] 

In th^i course of standardising selenium rectifier i)hoto-eells for u>sc under water 
wo lound that the departure from linearity in the response of the cells in 
intense light was much greater in the deep red than in other parts of tlie 
spectrum (1). This curvature of the light /current characteristic increases with 
the resistance of the measuring circuit, and is gimcrally attributed to the effect 
of the potential difference produced by the primary photo-electric transfer of 
electrons from the selenium to the overlying metal film which forms die 
electrode of the cell. This potential difference, which for a given illumination 
increases with tlie external resistance, drives some of tlie electrons back again, 
this leakage current increasing more rapidly than the voltage, with consequent 
reduction of the external current. Atkinson, Oampbell, Palmer, and Winch (2) 
have pointed out that this cannot be a complete explanation, since their work 
show’s. 111 confirmation of that of Buchmuller and Kbnig (.*!), that for moderate 
illumination.s and low’ external resist ance.s the effect may be reversc‘d, the 
current increasing more rapidly than the voltage. 

It seemed to us to be probable, however, that the greater fall in sensitivity 
w’ith increasing current whieli we had observed with low -resistance circuits in 
red light was due to increased back-leakage, and we tentatively suggested that 
it might be due to the photo-eonduetivity of selenium, which has its maximum 
in the red part of the spectrum. 

To examine the matter further a new photometer bench has been made, 
aliout 3 T) m. long and carrying at one end a 2r)0-watt 22()-volt projector lamp 
mounted in a dark lantern from wliicli tlie light only emerged through a w’indow 
of suitable size along the axis of the bench. The cells to be tested or compared 
were mounted on a carrier with a transverse slide, so that either could be 
brought into the exposing [losition behind the desired colour filter, the cell not 
in use being protected by an opaque screen. The cells were adjusted on the 
carrier so that the sensitive su’rfaec of whichever (*ell was exposed was in the 
same position relative to the carrier, and the distance of this surface from the 
plane of the lamp filament was set at some definite distance by sliding the 
carrier along the bench until it came against a suitable distance-piece interposed 
between it and a fixed block, which carried a large water cell interposing a 
thickness of 4*4 cm. of water in the path of the light beam. It was found that 
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with the carrier in contact with the block the distance of the cell surface from 
the plane of the filament was 13*7 cm. Refraction in the water cell reduces 
the effective optical distance to 12*45 cm. The cells tested were nearly 4 cm. 
in diameter, and the lamp filament approximately occupied a vertical rectangle 
about 1 2 cm. X 1*1 cm., so as an allowance for the finite sizes of source and 
cell 4*0 sq. cm. was added to the square of the optical distance when finding 
the lengths of the distance-pieces needed to give the desired relative illuminations. 
This was probably a slight over-correction (5), but as it only amounted to about 
2 5 per cent, at the' shortest distance any such error should not be serious. 
The distance-pieces were of such lengths that, when allowance was made for 
the water cell and for the sizes of source and photo-cell, each successive distance- 
piece or combination of distance-pieces reduced the light to 1/2. Thus if I 
were the illumination without any distance-piece- -say about 15,000 lux (without 
filter) — the other values used were 7/2, 7/4, etc., down to 7/512, with a final 
reduction factor of 7/V2 to 7/725, or about 20 lux. The filtei‘s used of course 
reduced the effects of these illuminations by different amounts. The long 
range and the large illuminations required rendered it impracticable to use the 
much mon» accurate additive method used for short ranges, such as 10 to 1, by 
.Mkinson» Campl)cll, Palmer, and Winch. 

The bench, which was carefully blackened, was set up in a dark room, and 
fixed and movable diaphragms prevented any appreciable amount of r(‘flec1ed 
or scattered light from reaching the cell. A shutter mounted close to the 
water cell j)rotected the cell from light except during the few seconds while a 
reading was l)eing taken, so that the effects of fatigue, or of the warming of 
the cell by the radiation, were minimized. 

The lamp current was provided by a shunt-wound l).(\ generator driven 
at very nearly constant si)eed by a three-phase motor, the voltage across the 
lamp being maintained as nearly as possible at 210 volts by hand regulation 
of a series rheostat. The photo-electric current was measured by the modified 
Campbell-P>eeth balanced circuit which w’^e have used at sea (4), except that 
a sensitive mirror galvanometer with suitable attenuator w^as used for balancing 
instead of the interrupter, amplifier, and telephone, and that an additional 
resistance of 1000 ohms could be inserted when required in series with the cell, 
thus changing the effective external resistance of the c(*ll circuit from zero to 
1000 ohms. The resistance controlling the balancing current ranged from 
2,000 to 200,000 ohms, and the E.M.F. supplied by the i)otentiometer from a 
few millivolts to nearly 2 volts. 

The first of a set of tests was made at the maximum distance, successive 
readings being taken with the shutter open and closed, so as to reduce greatly 
the small effect produced by any stray light scattered by the walls of the room. 
The tests were repeated with 1000 ohms in series with the cell, and then the 
second cell was brought into position and tested. The filter could then be 
changed for another filter or combination, thus giving a rapid comparison of 
the sensitivities for different spectral regions. The carrier was then moved up 
to the next position, and the operation repeated, and so on. 
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The results for two cells of different makes are plotted iii figure 1. The 
relative intensities of illumination for a complete set of tests with a given filter 
are in the ratios 1/V2, 1, 2, 4, . . . 512, hence we can find the relative values 
of the sensitivity (i.e. current/illumination) and ex])ress them as fractions ol* 
the sensitivity of the given cell and filter at the minimum illumination. As 
the only method of comparing the illuminations under different find’s is by 
the resultant currents, which vary over a very wide range, the logarithm of 
this current is taken as abscissa. It may be noted that the Electrocell is 
considerably more sensitive than the Weston, as shown by the larger values of 


Weston W 21107-4 Klectiocell E 12 
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FlO. 1.— Vaiiation with current of the sensitivity for zero external lesistance iind of the efTerfiNe 
internal resistance of .selenium cells when illuniinuted by light of various \\ave -lengths. 
.1. Sensitivity with S<'hott BO 12 filtei, about 3000 to .1000 A. U, yensiti\ity with 
Schott Bd 1 and Corning Qrocn filters, about 0000 to 0000 A. C. Sensitivity uitii 
Schott RG 5 filter, over 6000 A. D. Sensitnity witli Schott Bd 5 and Zeis.s 900/5 
filters, over 7000 A. J{. Ratio of current thiough external lesistunee of 1000 ohms to 
current for same illumination through zero resistam'O. The same symbols aie used 
for plotting the corresponding points as for the simmtnity curies. There is in this 
case, however, no signiOcant difference hetiveen the results for diifeient spectral bands. 
Co. Chiri-ent in microamperes for zero external resistance. 

the current corresponding to the same boncli settings. It is also I’olativcly 
more blue-sensitive, as may lie seen by comparing the maximum currents for 
curves A, B, and C for each cell. One reading in curve B is appreciably low 
for each cell. As these two readings were taken successively at the same bench 
setting it would seem that there must have been some small error in this, or 
that the voltage of the lamp may have fallen temporarily. 


B. liatio of Curicnts 
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Botli cells showed the initial increase of sensitivity with current through the 
zero-resistance circuit, as found by other workers, the Electrocell for blue light 
only, the Weston for both blue and orange-red. With deep red, however, the 
effect is quite different, and the cojnparatively sudden change near 6600 A is 
veiy striking. There is no evidence that further increase of wave-length 
produces any further change, but ciirve,s 1) arc not quite comparable with the 
others, as the small size of the only filter available having a cut-off about 
7000 A necessitated a modification in the arrangement, the filter being placed 
in a fixed position close to the water cell with the R<r r> filter in the standard 
position on the carrier to reduce the effect of any scattered light. This arrange- 
ment prevented the carrying out of measurements at the minimum distance 
attainable with the other filters. 

The curves R show the ratios of the currents through 1000 ohm and zei’o- 
resistance circuits, and it is evident that apart from a few irregular points 
these fall fairly well on a smooth curve for each cell, i-egardless of what filter 
is used. Thus the change in curvature which sets in near 6600 A is not due, as 
we had pixiviously supposed, to an increase in the leakage current through the 
coll, as this would have l)een apparent as a fall in value of this ratio. 

Figure 2 is plotted from results we obtained .some years ago for a Weston 
cell, and it may be significant that the change of curvature which we have found 
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Fui. ‘J. — Kelative spectral sensitivity of Weston selcniuin cell. 


occurs alxtut the region where the fall in sensitivity with increasing wave-length 
is at its steepest. It seems possible that a rectifier cell may possess more than 
one threshold, .so that, starting with waves too long to energise any electrons 
in the selenium and enable them to cross the boundary into the metal, we may, 
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as the wave-length is reduced, affect successively electrons in different bands 
of energy levels. If we suppose that one such threshold oeeurs near 6600 A 
there may be a considerable difference in the num]>ers of electrons responsive to 
light according as the wave-length is above or below that value. If we further 
suppose that the comparatively large currents generated in rectifier cells in 
bright light are sufficient to affect the (‘(luilibrium, and reduce appreciably the 
numbers of electrons in the upper energy levels, w(‘ would get a tendency to 
saturation in the current, which would be considerably more pronounced for 
wave-lengths above 6600 A, as wc observe. We would not expect to find any 
thresholds further down in the visiide spectrum, since the sensitivity after 
reaching a maximum near 5900 A falls again, this fall being possibly due to a 
combination of such causes as the reduction in the number of quanta per erg, 
a reduction with wave-length of the probability of an electron acquiring energy 
from a quantum, and/or a reduction in the percentage of the incident light 
which is transmitted by the overlying metal film. It is worth noting that the 
Electroeoll, which is relatively more, blue-sensitive than th(» Weston, and may 
have a maximum sensitivity further down the spectrum, shows curve B as 
intermediate between A and C, whereas for the Weston there is no significant 
difference betw’cen A and B, This may mean that for the Electroeell the 
threshold is rather below that for the Weston. 

This attempt at an explanation doe^s not account for the ris<^ of sensitivity 
with illumination where the latter is moderate and of sufficiently short wave- 
length, and the external resistance is low\ This effect, how'ever, docs not seem 
to be apparent in all cells, and may 1 k' due to some secondary causi\ 'Fhe 
increased fall in sensitivity with illumination in deep red light was found in 
every coll which we tested, namely, eight Klcctrocells and two Westons, so it 
seems likely to Ix^ a general property oF .selenium rectifier cells. 


Summary. 

(1) Photometer Ixjnch tests of selenium rectifier cells in illuminations of 
different colours and covering a range of 725 to 1 for each colour show that 
the fall in sensitivity (i.e. currcnt/illumination) with increasing illumination 
was greater for wave-lengths exceeding 6600 A than for other spectral 
regions. The currents were measured by the Campbell-Freeth balanced circuit, 
giving the effect of a galvanometer of zero resistance. 

(2) When a resistance of 1000 ohms was included in the measuring circuit 

the resultant relative fall in tlie current for a given illumination was a function 
of the zero-resistance current only, and, for a given value of this, was independent 
of the colour of the light. . ] 

(3) It would seem, therefore, that the increased fall in sensiti\^y with 
illumination found in deep red light is not duo to incr(*ased leakage ^ current 
in the cell, as the effect of this would be greater with large externaKresistance. 

SCIENT. PROC. R.D.S., VOL 22^ NO. 40. 3 X 
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(4) A tentative suggestion is put forward that the effect may be due to 
the occurrence of a threshold for the selenium cell in the neighbourhood of 

o * 

6600 A, and that the number of electrons possessing sufficient energies to respond 
to longer wave-lengths may be so restricted as to increase appreciably the 
tendency towards saturation noticeable in the current. 
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ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION IN DUBLIN DURING THE YEAR 1940. 

By a. G. G. LEONARD, BRIDGET P. McVERRY, 

AND D. CROWLEY. 

[Bead APKII 4 22. Published separately July 28» 1941. J 

Work has been continued during 1940 at Leinster Lawn and the Albert Farm, 
Glasnevin. 

» Results obtained with Standard Oa’uges. 

Detailed figures for deposits at Leinster Lawm and Albert Farm are 
recorded in Tables 1 and 2 respectively. 

Soluble solids were deposited at Ijeinster liawn at about 74 tons per square 
mile, and were 18 times the quantity at Glasnevin. 

Insoluble solids at Leinster Lawn amounted to 113 tons per square mile, 
and were 4*2 times the quantity at Glasnevin. 

The total solids at both stations show a distinct increase over the figures 
obtained in previous years. 

Suspended Impurity and Sulphur Dioxide, 

Results of suspended impurity measurements at Merrion Street by the 
Owens Automatic Filter, and of sulphur dioxide at Leinster Lawn and the 
Albert Farm by the lead peroxide method, are given in the following table, 
the sulphur dioxide being recorded as sulphur trioxide : — 


Average Quantity of Suspended 
Impurity in Milligrams per 
cubic metre. 


Jan. 

0S2 

Fob. 

0-87 

Mar 

0*86 

Apr. 

0 80 

May 

0-25 

June 

0-16 

July 

0 18 

Aug. 

018 

Sep. 

0-31 

Oct. 

0*29 

Nov. 

0*42 

Deo. 

0*47 


Milligrams of SOa per 100 sq. cm. of 


PbOj per diem 


Mkurion St. 

Alukrt Farm. 

3*39 

0 82 

1 23 

0 76 

1*10 

0 47 

— 

0-36 

0 9C 

0-26 

0*71 

0 20 

0-79 

0*13 

0*79 

0*13 

1*06 

0*17 

1*74 

0 60 

2*12 

0*44 

2*40 

0*42 


gCIENT. PBOO. H.D.8., voti, 22, NO. 41. 
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The results obtained in January were the highest so far recorded and were 
due to the lengthy spell of very cold weather in that month, which gave rise 
to greatly increased coal consumption. 







Leonard, McVebky, & Crowley— 4/mospAen'c Pollution in Duhlin. 403 


Owing to an accident in the labomtotj' no result was obtained for sulphur 
dioxide at Merrion Street in April. 
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Daylight Measurements. 

t ig. 1 gives the graphs for da\ light measurements by the ])Olassium iodide 
method at JMerrion Stree. and the Albert Farm. The results are expressed as 
the daily average of iodine liberated during eaeli week, thereby showing clearly 
the persistent loss occurring in the city. 

The top graph gives the loss of light at Merrion Street plotted as a 
percentage of the light recorded at the Albert Farm for the same period. 

The maximum daily loss of light occurred in the period January 14th to 
15th, being 77%. 

Pollution by Suspended Matter and Deaths from Respiratory Diseases. 

At Dr. Roy Geary’s suggestion we have plotted curves of “moving 
averages” for both these quantities. The points for the graphs arc obtained 
by summing nine consecutive determinations and taking the average; by 
deducting the first of the determinations, adding the next (the tenth), and 
dividing by nine a second point is obtained, and so on. 

Pig. 2 shows the graphs of moving averages on top with the curves of 
weekly totals below. The moving average curves smooth out the peaks in the 
lower graphs very satisfactorily and apparently one should be able to assess 
the period of lag between the maxima of pollution and deaths. Tn 1939 the 
lag was three weeks, in 1940, four wrecks, and in 1941 eight weeks, so that it 
is not feasible to decide on a definite time lag from the data so far available. 

The authors wish to express their thanks to Mr. M. G. Dowling for copies 
of the weekly returns of births and deaths, and to University College for 
continuation of a grant in aid of the w'ork. 

Chemical Department, 

University College, 

Duhlin. 
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ESTIMATION OF AAIMONIA AND UREA BV A MODJFICiATION OF 
THK CONWAY' DIFFUSION METHOD. 

By EINllAUT KAWEBAU, M.B., B.Uii. 

Prom the Department of I’hysioloRy and Bioehemistry, 

Trimly UolloKe, Dublin. 

[llcMul AiMtiL :ill. Pultlmliod Hojmmtolv Ji’iA’ liS, PHl.J 

]n all tho exporinieiital work on iireaf?en(‘sis in tho liver, and on kidney 
effieic'iicy in the healthy and diseased, a large nuinbei of urea and ammonia 
determinations have been the main part of the nu‘tluHl of a])proueh. From 
time to time, therefore, the methods generally used tor these determinations 
liave been eritieised and modified. Tln» most thorough review and test of this 
description, which takes ae<*ount of the diffusion method, is the work by Lee 
and Widdowson (Ij, These workers come to the conclusion that from all the 
current methoiLs tried out, including their own modification, Barrett s imdhod 
(Nesslerization) is the only one suitable for clinical work. (Vinway’s diffusion 
method is excluded on the grounds of its specialise<l teehnl(|U(‘ and apparatus 
and also for its relatively low nuige. This ojiinion has been voiced by other 
workers as well. 

In clinical w^ork the diffusion method of analysis is most desirable, and it 
is astonishing that so far only one modification of the original method has been 
suggested, wdiich is also a simplification. As originally described by Abelin (2), 
this modified mi'thod exhibited serious difficulties in the end-point titration. 
The w'ork submitted here deals with a simjile modification, which, in the author’.s 
opinion, should make Abelius method an extremely useful one, especially in 
clinical research. 


Abelhi's Method, 

Tn this method the Conway Units are cleansed and prepared in the same 
manner m described by Conway. The inner compartment is then filled iviih 
1 ml. of 2% boric acid which has just Ijcon boiled and is still warm. , This 
boric acid receives one drop of indicator, and the unit is ready for ammonia 
SCIENT. PROG. R.D.S., VOL. 22 , NO. 42. 4 A 
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absorption. At the ond of tho period of ab8ori)tion, the ammonium borate 
formed is directly titrated with N/lOO 112^04 or N/lOO HCl from a 2 ml. 
micro-burette. 

There is no difficulty in the preparation of any of these reagents, and the 
only reagent that must be absolutely quantitatively coiTCct is the N/lOO acid; 
the boric acid need only be approximately 2%, since excess is all that is 
required. Tins concentration of boric acid is capable of absorbing a great deal 
more ammonia than the inner compartment of the unit is capable of holding 
in equivalent of titration acid. Difficulties will, however, be experienced with 
the use of Abolin's indicator, Avhich is a Tashiro indicator prepared in the 
folIoMung manner: — Make up a 0 1% alcoholic methyl red and 01% alcoholic 
methylene blue, and mix 100 ml. of the former with 25 ml. of the latter (4: 1). 
Take one volume of this solution and dilute it with one volume of alcohol and 
2 vol. of D().^-freo w’atcr. Add drop by drop N/lOO NaOH to this solution 
until the red colour is just discharged. This i)reparation is diluted 1 : 9 with 
C 02 -rrt*e water, and one drop of it is added to the boric acid in each unit. 
Abelin claims that this indicator is green at a pll of 5 6, and red at a pll 
of 5 3-5 2. 2% boric acid has a pll of 5*2-5 3, and, therefore, is red with the 
indicator when the unit is set up, changes to green the moment ammonia begins 
to 1 k' absorbt‘d, and is titrated back to red. IMio results publisheil by Abelin 
show that duplicate estimations have a negligible titration difierence, and that 
ammonia recovery from standard solutions is for all tiractical purposes 100%. 
These results .so far have not been confinned. 

(^onway, Avho gave this method a trial in his laboratory, makes the following 
criticism in his book, ‘‘Micro-Diffusion Analysis and Volumetric Error'’ (3): — 
“The author has subsequently investigated the method, but considers the 
end-point unsatisfactory wiien compared with the barium hydroxide titration.’’ 
Estimations carried out in this laboratory fully support this view^ and to some 
extent Abelin must have realised the uncertainty of his end-point, because he 
advisee continuing the titration until the colour matches the original colour, 
which has been iireserved in an unchanged blank unit. This, however, is a 
most unsatisfactory proceduiv; l>ecause once the titration has changed from 
the giwn to the faintest red, moi^e acid will only increase proportionally the 
depth of tint until the colour has ari’ived at the point where further addition 
will make no difference to the intensity of red. This makes over-titration easy. 
The end-point should be decided by colour shade and not by colour intensity. 

Abeliiris unit when set up contains, roughly speaking (reckoning ‘20 drops 
to 1 ml.), l/8()th the amount of Tashiro indicator that the Conway unit 
contains. The colour produced is so faint that only with prolonged experienoe 
can the end-point changes be clearly made out. 

These are technical difficulties only, and Conway s comment on the method 
may rightly be quoted at this point : “The principle is certainly a good one, and 
if in practice not found particularly goal m its present form, may very well 
prove advantageous by an alteration in the conditions or the reagents.” 
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Alterations in Conditions ami Reagents. 

All alterations were adopted only after a lon(< [)eriod of trial, when they 
had definitely proved themselvee siinplifieations. No loss of aeeuracy w’as 
incurred by adopting these simplifications, they concern: — {a) the indicator, 
{b) the seal, (c) the urease preparation. 

The Indicatoi\ — It is true that ( -onway s hydrochloric acid-barium hydroxide 
titration shoWvS an execcdingly sharp end-point with Ta.shiro's indicator. Such 
a sharp end-point can hardly be exj)cetod when one is titrating Imric acid 
wdiicli contains aininonium borate with N/U)0 IKfi, since the reactions take 
place in a wcll-butfered medium, of which the change in pH is a gradual one. 
The first step taken was to bring the strength of Abelin's indicator up to the 
strengtlb of (-onway’s. This indicator demonstrated well the buffered nature 
of the reaction when one ileal's the end-j)oint in the titration. The green fades 
and changes to yellow, the yellow gradually turns orange, and the solution 
finally is a fairly intense pink. It is obviously difficult to fix an end-point in 
such a type of colour-change. The next step was to alt/cr liie composition of 
Ta«hiro\s indicator. This was done with a view to increasing the methylene 
blue screen in oixler that it might cover the early yellow change of the methyl 
red. The indicator thus obtained proved to be a double-change indicator : 
(alkali)-giwn — blue — cherry red (acid). The indicator was t(‘sted in a known 
pH range of a buffered solution (B.D.ll. buffer, according to Prideaux and 
Ward), and it was shown that the blue phase of the indicator covers the pH 
range 5-23-5'47. Titrating with this indicator the following colour changers 
are encountered near the end-point: — The green fades, a droj) of acid maki\s 
the solution Hush deep red, but under stirring (which is absolutely essenlial) 
it reverts to green, then becomes almost colourless, and this on closer ins])ection 
actually is the blue phase, which then needs eithm* a fraction of a drop or a 
few drops more to establish an easily recognised permanent pink, which no 
amount of stirring cun get rid of — this is the end-point. These changes arc 
easily recognised if one observes the wall of the inner compartment obliquely 
instead of vertically. This is done by mounting the unit on a relatively high 
bench nearly at cyc-lcvel of the operator. Thus, delicate colour changes at the 
periphery of the meniscus can be detected. 

The Seal. — Vaseline and a mixture of vaseline and hard paraffin have 
commonly been employed. In practice boUi tiiese /ixatives make the fingers of 
the operator greasy. Where incubation is desired, no substitute was found for 
the vaseline-paraffin mixture (3 : 1). In routine clinical wwk, however, it 
should be of advantage not to incubate the units, and in that cas<.‘ the following 
measures will be found adequate and satisfactory : — Place half the number of 
the lids used in the experiment on a level table with the ground side up, and 
put 5-6 drops of liquid iiaraffin in the centixj of each slide, using an ordinaiy 
dropping pipette; now, turn the remaining half of I he lids on top of the ones 
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thus prepared A very fine fiJin of paraffin will spread between the ground 
surfaces of the two lids. The two lids are slid apait when the units are ready 
to be covered. If the correct amount of paraffin is used the lids will not tend 
to slide. This method offers three advantages : --Firstly, the operator s fingers 
remain free of grease during the whole of the exi>eriment; secondly, the fine 
film of paraffin has rendered the slide i)erfectly translucent, any change in the 
reagents can be easily observed; and thirdly, the cleaning of the slides and 
units is facilitated. 

The Urease Extract , — There are two minor practical disadvantages in 
(-onw»ys preparation of the Ureas<i extract. The glyciu'ol-urease takes a 
long time to filter (48-72 hrs.) and whenever the filtrate is requinni, it has to 
be diluted with phasphate buffer and water. A small variation in the method 
of preparation produces an extract of equally high (lualities, which filters 
rapidly, and is kept ready foi* use. Transfer 5 g. of Jack bean meal into an 
Erleiimeyer flask, add 10 ml. of distilled w^ater, and agitate vigorously tor at 
least 20 minutes, then add 40 ml. of glycerol and ^>0 ml. of a phosphate buffer 
of pH 7*4 (3 g. anhyd. Na^HPUj I 2 g. anhyd. IvllgPO^ in 100 ml HgO). 
Shake this mixture well, allow' to stand for a minute, and decant the fluid on 
to a large filter paper. At a temperature of about 20-23° (J. filtration will be 
complete within a short time. Put the filtrate into the ice-box immediately. 
It can be kept conveniently in a bottle carrying a graduated 1 0 ml. piiKitte. 
This extract is ready for use ; 0 2 ml. can Ik‘ run in succession from the pipette 
into each unit, or a dropping pipette may be usckI once it has been calibrated. 
The extract kee])« several months. 


Suggested Itouthw Method, 

The method here described should be suilabh* for clinical routine work. 
The following reagents are reipiired: — 

(1) 2% pure boric acid {Ayudar) with incorporated indicator. This is 
prepared in the following way: — Pipette O n ml. 0*1% alcoholic methyl red 
and 0 5 ml. 0 1% alcoholic methylene blue into a tlask, and add to it 60 ml. 
of recently distilled water and 20 ml. of alcohol. Now add drop by drop very 
dilute alkali (N/500 NaOllJ until all the rixl has been discharged and the 
solution has assumed an olive green colour. 2 g. of boric acid is now added, 
and the flask is held in a hot-water bath until all the boric acid lias dissolved. 
If the distilled water has not been recently boiled, it is of advantage to bring 
the solution to a quick boil. (Boiling does not affect Uie shade or stability of 
the indicator.) After the flask has eooled, the solution is made up to 100 ml. 
in a volumetric flask. This solution is of purple colour; the indicator is of 
the same concentration as that used in the Conway acid. 

(2) N/4(i0 HCL — In making up this acid from an accurate N/10 standard 
acid it ma^v be of advantage to incorporate some indicator, as a coloured 
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solution makes the reading of the meniscus in the micro-burotk easier, and the 
concentration of the indicator in the unit is kept the same throughout the 
titration. To do this proceed as follows -Measure 1 25 ml. of 0 alcoholic 
methyl red and tlie same amount of alcoholic rmUhylene blue into a 250 ml. 
volumetric flask, to this add 50 ml. of alcohol and 150 ml. distilled water, then 
proceed to brin^ the solution to the neutral jioint with dilute alkali, as describcul 
fur the boric acid under (1). To this neutral solution 25 ml. of tin* N/10 acid 
is added, and Ihe lla.sk is filled to the mark with distilled water. 

(11) Urease Extract. - The preparation as <lescribed. 

(4) Saturated Potassium (Carbonate. —Dissolve 112 in 100 ml. of boilmj? 
water, filter wdiile hot. The cold solution should contain some undissolved salt, 
otherwise add more of the salt. 

(5) lii(|uid Paraffin. — Used as described in the )>revioius section. 

The units, whieJi were thoroujrhly cleaned with runninj>: hot w^ater and soa]) 
after their last use, are storeil in dilute* acid, to which some indicator has been 
added. Tlu first ste]), ther(*fore, is to take the units required out of the acid 
and rinse them with running distilled w^ater, they are then niv(‘rted on a clean 
surfaci* such as a lilter ])api‘r. While the water is thus allowed to run off for 
somi* minutes, the lids are prepared with the liituid |)araffin as described above. 
The units aie now filled; they nei*d not Ik* completely dry. From a 
50 ml. graduated pipette run in succe.ssion 0 5 ml. of distilled water into eaeli 
outer compartment. Take a 1 0 ml. ])ipcttc graduated to the end of the tip, 
and run 1 0 ml. of boric acid into each inner compai’tment ; do not blow out 
the ]>ipelti‘. For one blood urea estimation three units are needed, in two of 
which is estimated all the ammonia not produced by the liydrolysis of urea, 
such as the preformed ammonia contained m the distilled wat(‘r and urea.si' 
preparation, w^hich is estimated in one blank unit, and the p n* form eif blood 
ammonia w4iich is estimaUnJ in the secoml blank unit; in the third unit the 
urea-ammonia is estimated, as well as all the extra-ammonhi just mentioned. 
According to this plan, the outer compartments of the three units receive in 
addition to tlu distilled water in order: — ‘‘Blank one,” 0 2 ml. of the urease 
preparation; “blank two,” 0 2 ml, of the blood; “unit three,” 0 2 ml. blood 
and 0 2 ml. urease jirejmration. Each unit ks immediately closed with the lid. 
{Note: the blood ks added before the urease, and the blood pii)elte only is 
rinsed twice with the drstilled water in the outer compartment.) The units are 
left for at least 20 minutes on the Ixuicli to allow' for the uiease action in unit 
three; however, no harm results if they are left a little longer. After this 
time all three units receive 1 0 ml. of the saturated solution of potassium 
carbonate; this is run into Uie outer compartment from a I 0 ml. pipette 
graduated to the tip. The outer compaitineiit must be uncovered as little as 
possible for this purpose, and the pipette must not be blown out. The pnits 
remain on the bench for 1^ hours at least; titration can be started whe^iever 
convenient after this time. The units may even be hd‘t on the bench over 
night and titrated the next morning. The titration is carried out with the N/lOO 
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acid from a miero-burctte (2 0 ml.). It is absolutely ncce&sary to stir the fluid 
in the inner compartment with a fine glafss rod during titration; the end-point 
is I'oacluHl with the first ijcrmancnt pink in the solution. It is advisable, at 
least at the iK'ginning, to do all estimations in duplicate. Every ml. of N/lOO 
titration acid corresponds to 0 3 mg. urea or to 0 17 mg. ammonia. The mg. per 
100 ml. of original fluid can easily be calculated; for example, using 0 2 ml. 
blood in the outer compartment — 

ml. titration acid X 0 3 X 5 X 100 = mg. urea per 100 ml. of original fluid. 
It will be seen from above that the smallest division of the burette (—0 01 ml. 
acid) corresponds to 3y urea (=0 003 mg. ui-ea). 

“ Blank one ” (urea.se ammonia) can Ik? relied upon to be quite negative 
for the first month at least, after that time a small blank value may be obtained, 
and the urease solution should not be kejit longer than three months. “Blank 
two” may be omitted altogether for routine clinical work, since blood even 
after standing for 24 hours has a preformed ammonia value, of not more than 
1 mg. N/lOO ml. This has been pointed out by (’onway (Ref. 3, p. 101) and 
agrees with the present author’s experience. 


Range and Accuracy of the Method. 

The range of the method was investigated first. A 2 “gammil” NH,,-N 
control solution as recommended by Conway was prei)arcd in order to test the 
lower limit of the range. This solution is made up as folloAvs; — 0 471 g. of 
analytically pure (NH 4 )j!S 04 is dissolved and made up to a litre with distilled 
water. 2 ml. of this stodc is diluted to 100 ml. By nmking a gradually 
increasing range of NIIg-N solutions from the stock, the minimum amount of 
NIl3-5f was found which Is neccs.sary to change the indicator, or, in other 
words, the least amount of ammonia which on absorption by the boric acid will 
shift the pll from r)-23-r) 47. This amount was found to corrcs])ond to lOy 
NH,,-N, and approximately equals the amount of ammonia formed from^O'2 ml. 
of a solution of 4 mg. % urea. One simple modification would allow one to 
estimate even more dilute solutions of urea, i.e. the use of 10 ml. of analytical 
fluid in the outer compartment instead of 0 2 nd. This would allow the 
estimation of 10 mg. % urea and slightly less. Incidentally, since 10 ml. is 
the ideal quantity for the outer compartment of the Conway unit, it should 
be used when obtainable. The upper limit of the range was not sought; 
2% boric acid is capable of absorbing a gi*eat deal more ammonia than it is 
poasible to titrate with a N/lOO acid (HCl) in the inner compartment of (he 
Conway unit. The inner compartment easily will hold 3 0 ml. of titrating 
acid in addition to the 10 ml. of boric acid, always remembering that thorough 
stirring has to be employed. With some experience, even 4 0 ml. can be safely 
used. Taking 3 0 ml. as the maximum, the highest level for blood urea (using 
0-2 ml.) would be 450 mg. %. This covers the whole range of clinical blood 
Urea values, and no dilution of analytical fluid is needed. 
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The Accuracy of the method was investigated next. For this purpose the 
routine method of the technique deseriliod was employed simultaneously with 
the original Conway method. 600 mg. of pure urea (Kahlbaum) were dissolved 
and made up to one litre with distdled water, and a few drops of toluol were 
added to preserve it. From this stock various dilutions were prepared. 
Simultaneous duplicate estimations were carried out on these dilutions with 
both methods. Conway’s Range II solutions were employed, i.c. N/200 HC1 
for the ammonia absorption and N/150 Ba(()H)j for the titration. The results 
aro given in Table 1. The barium hydroxide titration was done with the 
standard horizontal burette; in the end-point titration often the fraction of a 
drop was used. The boric acid was titrated from a 2 0 ml. micro-buret tc, and 
no attempt was made to deal with fractions of droi)s when nearing the end- 
point of the titration. One droj) from the burette when accurately delivered 
measures 0 01 ml. The reading on the burette was always taken to the nearest 
0 01 ml. division. It is therefore not surprising to find the same error 
throughout the whole range of dilutions, i.e. an error of ± 3y or at the most 
±6y which corresponds to ±0 01 -0 02 ml. of titration acid. It is for this 
reason that the results, expresised as percentage recovery of added urea, do 
not clearly reflect th(> true state of afPiiirs. When doing a large number of 
estimations ov<>r a long period of time, it will l)c found that by far the most 
frequent error is ±0 01 ml. acid. This will be seen from a representative 
sample of titrations earned out largely on clinical material or on tissue juices, 
the figures of which are given in Table 2. 

TABIiE 1. 


y Urea 
added 

7 Urea recovered by 
Conway’g method. 

I 

' 7 Urea recovered by the Boric acid 

method. 

1 


Unit I. 

Unit 11. 

Unit I. 

! Unit 11. 

% (aver.). 

12 

11 -CO 

11-58 

15 


100-00 

24 

23 00 

23 40 

21 

18 

81-25 

48 

47'20 

46-00 

48 

45 

i 97-00 

72 

70-80 

70*20 

72 

66 

i 95-83 

96 

'J4 60 

95 20 

96 

96 

10000 

120 

119-20 

118-60 

117 

117 

97-50 

240 

1 


240 

243 

1 100-02 

360 

! 1 
1 


300 j 

363 

! 100 41 

480 

j 


480 j 

474 

99-36 

600 

i 


597 1 

600 

99-76 
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Table 2. 


nir»N/100 HCl. 



! . 

1 

' 3 ! 
1 i 

S 1 

4 

1 

6 

1 

0 

7 ! 

8 

1 8 

1 

Unit I. 

o-;i6 

1 -oy 

! 0 48 

1 0*48 

0*28 

0 62 

0 31 

0*33 

OMG 

Unit II, .. 1 

1 

0 34 

1-72 

0 50 

0-48 

0 27 

0‘62 

0 31 

0*34 

0-46 

Unitm. .. j 

j _ 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

0 33 

1 0-44 

l___ 


It should bo possible with the boric method lo obtain results as shown in 
Table 1 quite easily in clinical work. The tij 2 :ures show a standard deviation 
of 1*5 mj^./lOO ml. lor 0 2 ml. samples, or 0 3 m^. /!()() ml. Tor 1*0 ml. samples. 
Conway in his work (4) shows an accuracy of 0 8 and of 0 r)2. The crroi* 
involved as already pointed out is chiefly one of titration, and as the metliod 
of titration is refined, the error is decreased. Three steps can be taken in this 
direction: — one can choose a N/ 150 HCl instead of NVIOO, one can deal with 
fractions of drops near the end-point delivery, and one tln^n can read the 
meniscus to the nearest half l/l(K)th division of th(‘ 2 0 ml. micro-burettc. 
Duplicate estimations performed undcT these circumstances ar<‘ f*iven in Table 3. 
In order to obtain accurate readinjjrs to the 0 001 ml. of titi‘ation acid it would 
of course* be simplest to use the N/loO acid in the horizontal burette*. The 
error e*xpressed as standard deviation uiuler tlu'se* circumstane*es neeel not be* 
j?reater than 0 005 ml, titratiem acid or 0 5 % if 0 2 ml. eif fluid is 

analyseMl. Table* 3 illustrates this sufficiemtly. The accuracy of the method 
compares favourably with (^onway's method. 


Tauije 3, 



ml 

N/ 160 HCl. 




1 

1 8 

3 

4 

6 

Unit I .. 

0 030 

u 096 j 

0 170 1 

0-260 

0 340 

Unit 11 . . 

0025 

0100 j 

0175 1 

1 

0-260 

0-340 


The advantajces of the boric acid method over the original Conway method 
are many. No sp<^cial piece of apparatus is requireel except for the diffusion 
unit, no alkali-acid factor enters into the calculations, and no dilution of the 
clinical material is required, since the ranj^e covers all possible clinical values. 
The method should not be employed for urea values below a concentration of 
5 mg./lOO ml, unless 1 0 ml. of analytical fluid is put into the outer compart- 
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ment, when one might go as low as 1 mg. %. This drawback oertaiuly is not 
a serious one for clinical purposes. The direct titration employed in the boric 
acid method also makes it possible to use two different strengtJis of acid in the 
same titration. An increased accuracy is obtained with the N/150 acid when 
dealing with low values, so it is advisable to start off using this strength of 
acid. If after having added 2 0 ml. of this acid, the end-point is not reached, 
one can change over to and continue the titration with the N/lOO acid until 
the end-point is reached. This involves no complicated calculation, since the 
equivalent amount of urea to every ml. of either acid is exactly ki;own. Tliis 
is the procedure of choice for research in which urea values between 4 and 
400 mg./lOO mi. are met with. 


1 Summary. 

(1) Abelin's method for the diffusion analysis of ammonia and urea has 
been investigated. 

(2) The method has been found unsuitable in its original form. Certain 
modifications were tested over a period of 2 years, and a method suitable for 
clinical routine work as well as for research purposes has been described. 

(3) The range of the method lies between 4-400 mg. urea per 100 ml. 
The recovery of urea by this method has been shown to be quantitative. 
Under ordinary working conditions with a 2 0 ml. micro-burette the error is 
±: 1*5 mg, urea/100 ml.; certain refinements will reduce this error to dz 0 5, 

(4) The method compares favourably with the original Conway method 
against which it has been tested. 

In conelasion the author wishes to take the opportunity to thank Professors 
W. R. Pearon and E. J. Conway for the helpful eriticj.sm and advice tluy have 
given in this work. 
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THK PHENOL AMiDINE REACTION: THE DETECTION OP 
OUANIDINE, OUANTDINK DERIVATIVES, AND UREA, BY 
MEANS OP THYMOIj AND HYPO(;HLORiTE. 

By william ROBERT PEARON. 

[Road Amiii 22. Pu)>lislie<l separately July 28, 1941.] 

In 1925^ Sakati:uchi doscribed a reaction ehai*aelcri«lic of the mouosubstituted 
guanidines, in which red pigments are obtained when a-naphthol and the 
guanidine coni})Ound are treated with hypochlorite in strongly alkaline 
solution. Positive results were obtained with arginine, guanidino-acetic acid 
(glycocyamine), and guanidino-butyrie acid; while free guanidine, nitro- 
guanidine, nitroarginine, glyeocyamidine, creatine, creatinine, and various urea 
derivatives yielded no pigments. From this, Sakaguchi concludes (1925, 1) 
that the test is dependent on the presence of the system B. NH-C(NH)-NIl8. 
Proteins give a positive reaction owing to their arginine content, and the tost, 
suitably modified, has become of value in the estimation of arginine in protein 
hydrolysis mixtures. 

Although Sakaguchi isolated and analysed one of the pigments obtained, 
he does not appear to have investigated the mechanism and limiting conditions 
of his test. An early examination made by the present author showed that the 
a-naphthol could be replaced by other common phenols, provided that they were 
unsubstituted in the para position, and the scope of the reaction has been 
surveyed by Poller (1927), who reports positive results with dicyandiamide, 
methyl guanidine, and symmetrical <limethylguanidine; and negative results 
with urea and asymmetrical trimethylguunidine, thus confirming Sakaguchi 
conclusions as to the s[>eeifieity of the reaction. 

Recently, in testing for arginine in liver protein extracts, it w^as observed 
that the Sakaguchi reaction was untrustworthy, and gave a deep purple colour 
that could not be matched with the carmine colour given by arginine or 
arginine-containing proteins, such as easeinogen and gelatin. The purple colour 
obtained in the liver extract was found to be due to contamination by iron 
porphyrin, probably haem^ which is able to catalyse the oxidation of a-napththol 
by hypochlorite in strongly alkaline solution. A similar effect with haemoglobin 
has been noted by Sakaguchi, and made the basis of a delicate test for blood 
(1925, 2). / 

With the object of avoiding this extraneous colour production, d re- 
examination was made of the effect of substituting other and less restive 
phenols for the a-naphthol. Out of a number of common phenols examined, 

SCIBNT, PROC, R.D.S., VOL. 22, NO. 43. 4 0 
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thymol waa found to be the most suitable, and by controlling the alkalinity of 
the medium, the range of the tost has been extended so as to include both 
guanidine and urea, neither of which yields pigments in Sakaguchi’s'original 
form of the reaction. 


The Thvmol Amidine Reaction. 

Principle : Compounds containing the amidine group when treated with a 
minimum amount of hypochlorite in alkaline solution couple with phenols unsub- 
stituted in the para position to yield quinonoid pigments. In weakly alkaline 
solutions (pH 8-5-pH 10), urea, free guanidine, and monosubstituted guanidines 
yield golden-yellow pigments witli thymol. In strongly alkaline solutions 
(pH > 11), neither urea nor guanidine reacts, and the tost is, in general, 
characteristic of substituted guanidines of the type 11 .NH-C( : NHl-NHj or 
B . NH-C( : NR)-NIIj. 

Reagents: (1) Thymol in saturated aqueous solution. This contains 
about O' 3 ]ier cent, of the phenol, and is preferable to 
stronger solutions in alcohol or other solvents liable to be 
attacked by the hypochlorite during the course of the test. 

(2) Sodium hypochlorite, 2 per cent., representing about 1 per 
cent, available chlorine. 

(3) Sodium carbonate, 2 per cent. 

(4) Sodium hydroxide, 20 per cent. 

Method: A. Ouanidine Derivatives . — About 3 ml. of the solution is made 
strongly alkaline with a few drops of 20 per cent, sodiiun hydroxide ; 3-6 drops 
of the hypochlorite are added, followed by about 1 ml. of the thymol solution. 
If the test be positive, a golden-yellow colour develops and persists for several 
hours. 

The test is positive with melhylguauidinc and other monosubstituted 
guanidines, including guanidino-acetie acid and arginine, both free and in 
protein form. It is also given, tliough more slowly, by asymmetrical dimethyl- 
guanidine. The test is negative with symmetrical triphenyl guanidine, creatine, 
creatinine, dicyanamide, and, under the specified conditions of alkalinity, with 
guanidine salts and urea, and witli all mono- and disubstituted ureas examined. 

Although, as might be expected, the thymol reaction is not as rapid or as 
sensitive as the a-naphthol reaction, it is capable of detecting 0*1 mg^'^ 
arginine carbonate in 2 ml. of water. In absence of excess of hypochlorite, fiSe 
pigments are stable, and, with the exception of those obtained from unbydrolysed 
proteins, are readily extracted by amyl alcohol. 

B. Ouanidine and Urea . — The guanklino solution, previously neutralised if 
necessary, is treated with an equal volume of a boric-phosphate buffer of 
pH 9-pH 10, or with a few drops of 2 per cent, sodium carbonate. A couple 
of drops of the hypochlorite solution are added. Excess must be avoided, 
Otherwise an orange colour is given by free guanidine in absence of any 
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phenol. This is the "guanidine-hypochlorite reaction," and will be discussed 
subsequently. After addition of the hypochlorite and 2 ml. of the thymol 
solution, on mixing, a yellow colour develops similar to that given by the 
substituted guanidines, and also extractable by amyl alcohol. 

The test for urea is carried out in the .same way. Both urea and semi- 
carbazide yield pigments similar to the guanidine pigments, but tending to turn 
green if the hypochlorite and phenol be in excess, owing to secondary formation 
of an indophcnol pigment. 

None of the other nionosubstituted and disubstituted ureas examined gave 
the test. 


Meouanism ok the Eeactions. 

Ptom an inspection of the formulae of the reacting compounds, the test 
reveals the presence of the free amidine group -0(NH)-Nllj, such as occurs, 
potentially at least, in guanidine base, urea, setnicarbazide, the monosubstituled 
guanidines, and symmetrical dimethylguunidino. The negative I’osult obtained 
with creatine offers additional support lor (iue.stioning the conventional 
structural formula for creatine, the anomalies of which liave been pointed out 
by Hunter (1928). 

Although the pigments can be separated from Uie reaction mixtures by moans 
of amyl alcohol, up to the present it lias not been possible to obtain them in 
crystalline form suitable for analysis. Large-scale methods of preparation 
from the two most readily available sources, namely, guanidine carbonate and 
urea, have yielded products contaminated with indophenols and thymol 
oxidation derivatives that aixj hard to .separate. As the indophenol reaction is 
liable to occur whenever ammonia is generated in presence of a phenol and a 
hypohalogenito, its conditions and mechanism must bo considered. 

The Indophenol Kmction . — The reaction appears to have been observed 
first by Berthelot (1859), who notiecil the formation of blue pigments when 
amino compounds are treated with phenol and hypochlorite. In 1873, 
Pluckigcr described the fomation of a similar type of pigment when bromine 
interacts with phenols in ammoniacal solution. In later years the test has 
been rediscoverod several times (Libbs, 1926), and it has been adapted 
successfully for the estimation of ammonia in cerebro-spinal fluid (Thomas, 
1912, 1913) and in urine (Orr, 1924). Thymol has been used instead of phenol 
by Lapin and Hein (1934), and Miller (1936) has employed the reaction as a 
means of detecting amino acids. In Miller’s test, 2 ml. of 0 01 M amino acid 
solution are treated with 8 drops of 5 per cent, phenol and 2 ml. of 2 per cent, 
hypochlorite. 

A blue colour gradually develops with the common amino acids, the most 
important exceptions being phenylalanine, tyrosine, tryptoimane, hi8tidinq( and 
aspartic acid. Taringi and Lenci (1912) have suggested a mechanism the 
general reaction that involves the intermediate formation of a p-nitroso phenol. 
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and its subsequent condensation with another molecule of the phenol to form 
a phenylimido-quinoue. 

A simpler explanation appears to be the chlorination of the ammonia, and 
its subsequent interaction with two molecules of the phenol, one of which is 
then oxidised to the quinonoid form. The test is given by all ammonium 
compounds, and by substances, such as urea and guanidine, that liberate 
ammonia in presence of alkaline hypochlorite. The response obtained with the 
amino acids in Miller’s test can be explained by their relative instability to 
hypohalogenites, as shown by Werner (1937). The common aliphatic amines do 
not undergo deamination r(!udily under tlio conditions of the test, and do not 
form indophenol pigments. 
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Indophenol formation can be repressed in the phenol amidine test by 
working with the minimal amounts of hypochlorite and phenol necessary for 
development of the yellow pigment. 

The Phenol Amidine lictKtion : (1) The selwlive effect of the alkali , — The 
degree of alkalinity of the reaction mixture affects both the phenol and the 
hypochlorite, and, possibly, the configuration of the compound attacked. In 
solutions more acid than pH 8, both a-naphthol and thymol are oxidised, and 
may be chlorinated by hypochlorite, a-napbthol yields purple precipitates of 
complex nature ; thymol forms an oi)alesccnt precipitate of thymoquinone that 
turns red on addition of alkali. In weak alkaline solutions of pH 8-5-pH 10, 
a-naphthol is similarly attacked by hypochlorite, while thymol is much more 
slowly affected, unless the reagents are in excess. In stronger alkaline solutions 
of pH > 11, neither the o-naphthol nor the thymol reagent is visibly affected. 
Hence both reiigents may be used for the detection of substituted guanidines 
in strongly alkaline solution, whereas the a-naphthol cannot be applied 
satisfactorily for the detection of urea and guanidine, both ot which only react 
in solutions of low alkalinity. 

The explanation of this effect of the alkali may be due to the fact that 
hypochlorous acid is a weak acid, and exists to some extent in the un-ionised 
form in weakly alkaline solutions, while in solutions more alkaline than pH 11, it 
is converted into the ionic form C10~, which is less effective as an oxidising and 
chlorinating agent than the un-ionised acid. The amidine group of both urea 
an4 guanidine appears to exist in some masked form relatively resistant to the 
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chlorinating action of CIO-, but vulnerable to HCIO, hence the pH of the 
mixture determines within a fairly narrow range the scope of the reaction. 
Excess of concentrated alkaline hypochlorite destroys both urea and guanidine 
(Fenton, 1879), but these conditions do not occur in the ainidine test. 

(2) Constitution of the Piymemls , — From 30 gm. of guanidino-aeetic acid, 
Hakaguchi has obtained 2 gm. of the a-naphthol pigment, Ca 3 H, 8 Na 04 Cl, which 
he regards as having the structure ; 

♦ CioUqCI 

\ 

NH.CH2.c00u 

This formulation, howovor, does not offer an explanation of the intenso 
oolouf of the compound, or the fact that it can be bleached by careful reduction 
with hydrosulphite, and re-oxidiaed back to the original shade in the manner 
characteristic of 4hc quinonoids. The colour and generai pinpcrties of the 
pigments obtained with thymol, phenol, and other monocyclic rcaiclatits closi*ly 
resemble those of a phenylimido-quinone of the tyjKi O : II, : N . 0,^11.., and 
it is suggested that the pigments obtained in the reaction aiv of an imidino- 
quinone type, in which the two aromatic rings are united to different nitrogen 
atoms. This suggestion is supported by four observations ; 

(1) Symmetrical dimethyl guanidine at pll t)-pH l(f reiicts with thymol 
and hypochlorite to yield the characteristic colour. Here, the configuration of 
the compound does not allow of two tiheiiol gi’oups being coupled to the same 
nitrogen atom as in JSakagnehi’s formula. 

(2) Symmetrical dii)henyl guanidine at pU > 11, on addition of hypochlorite, 
in the absence of thymol yields a characteristic yellow colour. If the solution 
is not sufficiently alkaline, further changes ensue, resulting in a dark brown 
mixture of pigments. 

(3) Substituted phenols in which the p«m position is occupied fail to react, 
which implies that the couiiling in the colour tests involves the para position of 
the reacting phenol. 

(4) The test is negative with ammonia, hydrazine, cyanate, aliphatic amines, 
aliphatic amides, ureides, and all the common amino acids, other than arginine. 

Hence it is concluded that the products obtained in tJie phenol amldine 
reactions are oi the following general type : — 
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The yellow colour of the pigments is ascribed to the presence of the imido- 
quinone system, 0 : C 4 H 4 : N-B, which has been discussed by Sticglitz (1924). 

These fonnulac do not take into account the possibility that one or more 
chlorine atoms may bo present as substituents in the benzene rings, although 
the fact that the pigments once formed are stable in strongly alkaline solution 
makes it unlikely that the imino hydrogen has been replaced by the halogen. 

The Qmntdine Hyimhlorite Reaction — As is well known, guanidine salts 
under appropriate conditions yield an orange colour with liypochlorite solutions, 
and this reaction may complicate and confuse the phenol tests. 

The hypochlorite reaction, like the thymol reaction, works best in 
the region pH H;5-pII 10. If the solution be too alkaline, the colour is not 
obtained, and for this reiuson the test is negative whijn dilute hypochlorite is 
added to a solution of guanidine earlwuate, while the test is positive when 
hypochlorite is added to a solution of guanidine acetate. The guanidine 
hypoclilorite reaction differs from the thymol i*eaction in that it requires 
considerably more than two equivalents of hypochlorite, an^ the pigment is 
much leas soluble in amyl alcohol. A similar reaction is obtained with semi- 
earbazide and hypobromite, and the pigment has been obtained as an orange, 
crystalline powder by Lynch (1912), who found it to be a derivative of p-urazinc. 

By analogy, the guanidine hypochlorite pigment is either 3 : 6-di-imino4 : 5- 
dihydro- 1 : 2 : 4 : 5 ; tetrazine, or a simple chloro derivative. 

.NHCl HsN. .NH — NHv N,^ 

HN;C + C:NH— >HN:C \:NH— >UNC 0:NH 

CIHn/ \nH Nh/ — Nh/ 

Pigment. 

Neither nrca nor atiy of the sul)slituted guanidines examined yielded a eolou)’ 
with the hypo.'hlorite reagent alone. 


SUMMART. 

1 . In alkaline solutions of pH 8-5- pH 10, irea, guanidine and mono- 
substituted guanidines, on treatment with hypochlorite, react with thymol and 
similar phenols to yield stable yellow pigments of a quinonoid type. 

2 . In more alkaline solutions of pH > 11, only the substituted guatiidines 
react, thid the test becomes a modification of Sakaguchi’s a-naphthol reaction. 

3 . The thymol test is suitable for the detection of arginine, both free and 
combined in protein form. 

4. The conditions and mechanism of the indOphenol reaction for ammonia 
and the hypochlorite test for guanidine arc discussed. 
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THE HYDROLYSIS OP LAMINAEIN. 

ISOLATION OP A NEW GLUCOSE DISACCHARIDE, 

By VINCENT C. BARRY, D.Sc., 

University College, Galway. 

[Bead Mav 27, Pabliehed eoparately July 28, 1941,] 

Metiiyimted lominarin has been shown to yield on hydrolysis only one trimcthyl 
glueose (1). Unlike the trimethyl glucose resulting from the hydrolysis of 
methylated starch, cellulose, glycogen, etc., this proved to be 2 : 4 ; 6 trimethyl 
glucopyranose. "The existence in laminarin, therefore, of a linkage quite 
different from that in the other glucose polysaccharides mentioned above, was 
evident. It was thus suggested (loc. cit.) that it should be possible to obtain 
from it a disaccharide quite distinct from maltose or cellobiose, aqd having the 
structure shown in I or II. 



I 



It has now been possible to show that a new disaccharide is present among 
the cleavage products of laminarin when hydrolysis of the latter is catalys^ 
by enzymes or acids. The disaccharide was first isolated in the form of its 
phenylosazme, which crystallises in a very characteristic form. Finally, by 
partial acid hydrolysis of laminari n, the disaccharide was isolated in the fonq 
of a syrup,* or a white amorphous powder, by fractionation of the prod^ts of 
hydwAysis. It is proposed to name this sugar Umimribiose. (Lami^r iose 


* On one ooeaidon, after long standing in the air, this syrup crystallised to a coiuridoraMe 
extent, forming eolourlese rectangular prisms, having a melting-point 161-162 C. 

SOOQtT. raOO. R.D.8., VOL. 88, NO. 44. 4d 
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was tbs name given by Kylin (2) to a substance with the fonnula 

. H,0, which, according to him, existed in aqueovis extracts of 
laminariae. No evidmice has been found in this laboratory to suggest the 
existenoe of any free disaccharide in the aqueous extracts of laminariae.) 

As already pointed out (1), the properties of laminarin and its derivatives 
suggested that it was composed, like cd.lolose and lichenin, of /^'glucose units. 
This prediction has been confirmed by a study of the behaviour of 

oligosaccharide fragments of the laminarin molecule towards ensymes. Colin 

and Bicard (3) showed that laminarin was fermented by snail juice. That 

observation has been confirmed, but no other enzyme source has yet been found 
capable of splitting the polysaccharide molecule. Yeast, ptyalin, emulsin, and 
diastase, all appear to have no action. With snail juice taken from the crop 
and stomach of Helix pomatia or Helix aspersa hydrolysis proceeds rapidly at 
ordinary temperatures, bringing about the conve^rsion of the polysaccharide 
to glucose. In the course of the hydrolysis it is possible to show the existence 
in the liquid of laminaribiose by isolating it in the form of the osazone. It is 
probable, therefore, that the snail juice contains, mnong other enzymes, a 
distinct disaccharidase (laminaribiase), which catalyses the breakdown of 
laminaribiose to glucose. The action of this enzyme must be very rapid, as 
at no time during the course of the fermentation was it possible to prepare 
more than a very small quantity of laminaribiosazone from the hydrolysis 
mixture. 

No systematic method of selective adsorption has so far been tried to bring 
about the elimination of the disaccharidase from the juice. The juice may be 
precipitated by alcohol and dialysed without altering the nature of its action 
on laminarin. At temperatures as high as 75° C. deactivation of the 
disaccharidase is not effected, and glucose is slowly produced from laminarin. 
Varying the pH from 4-5 to 91 altered the rate of hydrolysis, but glucose 
still remained the main product of the reaction, although when the pH was 
high on the alkaline side the breakdoum was very ^ow, and the presence of 
glucose could only be demonstrated after some weeks. Other sources of a 
laminarin-splitting musyme were sought. The sea-urchin is supposed to feed 
on fragments of sea-weed, and it was accordingly thought that an active 
ferment would bo present in this echinoderm. The brown juice obtained from 
this source was found, however, to be inactive. A similar juice from the 
periwinkle [Littorina litorea ) — also a known feeder on the fronds of laminariae — 
appears to contain no active ferment.* 

The hyditfiysis of the polysaccharide may be easily effected in the cold with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid or on the boiling water-bath with dilute 
mineral acid. If the course of the reaction is followed with the polarimeter, 
it is possible to interrupt the hydrol^is at different stages. With the different 


‘Siaee this paper was read, a glyeeriue extract of the limpet (Patella) was found to 
be eapable of hydrolydng both laminarm and starch to glucose. 
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acids it was possible, at different stages of the reaction, to prepare tljo 
disaccharide osazone from the hydrolysis mixture. With a view to separating 
the laminaribiose N. oxalic acid was found to be the most easily controlled. 
The reaction was allowed to proceed until it was about two-thirds complete, so 
as to reduce as far as possible the proportion of oligosaccharides present in the 
liquid. After neutralisation with chalk the liquid was then fermented by 
yeast, thus destroying the glucose. The liquid remaining was optically active, 
having a small positive rotation, and contained laminaribiose mixed with higher 



Laminaribiosazome. 

(Magnification — 160 diameters.) 

glucose polymers. This mixture, remaining after removal of the water under 
reduced pressure, was dissolved in methyl alcohol, and fractionated by absolute 
alcohol and ether. The laminaribiose may be obtained as a white amorphous 
powder by pr«'cipitating with ether from absolute alcohol solution. It has a 
slightly sweet taste, and yields only glucose on hydrolysis by acid or emulsin. 
It also forms the beautiful osazone shown in photograph. 

If laminarin is two>thirds hydrolysed, as described above, and the/oxalic 
acid then neutralised by chalk, the hydrolysis may now be completed/oy the 
addition of emulsin. It is thus clear that the oligosaccharide fritgments 
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resulting from the partial acid hydrolysis of the laminarin are broken doiim 
to glucose by the /3-glucosidase of emulsin, and so contain jS-glucosidic linkages. 
The laminaribiose itself is rapidly converted to glucose by emulsin, and may 
accordingly be formulated as glucose-3-)9-glucoside (II). If a sufficient quantity 
of laminaribiose can bo accumulated, it will be possible to con6rm this structure. 

With the isolation of this new glucose disaccharide, and the recognition of 
the nature of its glucosidic link, it is possible to confirm the structure suggested 
for laminarin in a previous communication {loc. cit.). In III laminarin is 
formulated as a straight chain of jS-glucose molecules linked from the reducing 
carbon of one hexose to carbon atom 3 of the next hexose molecule. 




It must, however, be pointed out that from other experiments proceeding 
in this laboratory it appears improbable that the polysaccharide molecule 
consists of a simple straight chain. 

Zechmeister and Toth (4) found in yeast membrane a glucose polysaccharide 
with a similar linkage to that occurring in laminarin. They were able, by 
partial hydrolysis of their substtmee with strong hydrochloric acid in the cold, 
to isolate an osazone of a disaceharide. The properties of their osazone are 
similar to those described here for laminaribiosazone. 


Experiuemtai.. 

Action of Snml Juice on Laminarin . — About 0 5 c.e. of clear brown juice 
was obtained from the crop and stomach of an edible snail. The alcoholic 
precipitate from this juice was collected on an immersion glass filter and 
redissolved in distilled water (2 c.c.). The solution was dialysed for 4 days 
against distilled water, and then added to a solution of laminarin (1 094 g.) 
in distilled water (100 c.c.). The rotation of the solution changed from - O' 36'’ 
(initial value) to + 101® (after 3 days). This amounts to 80 per cent, 
conversion to glucose. The temperature during the fermentation was kept at 
12® C. After 24 hours a fraction of the liquid with the usual treatment gave 
glucosazone in considerable amount. The filtrate after separation of the 
glucosazone deposited on slow cooling another osazone, which was recrystallised 
from boiling water. This was the osazone of laminaribiose described below. 
The yield, however, was small, and was not improved by taking the hydrolysate 
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at different stages. When juice from the common snail was used the hydrolysis 
took a similar course. Measurement of the velocity constant for this enzymatic 
hydrolysis showed that its value falls off as the action proceeds. 

When the action of the snail juice was examined at temperatures between 
65® C. and 75® C., the hydrolysis was found to proceed more slowly. At 65° 
the concentration of snail juice required to produce fermentation was about 
three times that described above. After 24 hours both glucose and laminaribiose 
were present in the liquid. 

When the pH of the hydrolysis mixture was brought to 9 1 by the addition 
of the calculated quantities of 0 2 M boric acid in 0 2 M potassium chloride 
and 0'2 M caustic soda, the presence of glucose could not bo shown for 21 days. 
At pH 8'7 the presence of glucose and laminaribiose was demonstrated in the 
hydrolysate after 6 days. The pH was brought to the acid side using calculated 
quantities of 01 M acid potassium phthalate and 0-2 M caustic soda. Below 
pH 4, the action of the enzymes appeared to be inhibited. Above this, both glucose 
and laminaribiose were present in the liquid. 


Acid Hydrolysis: 

With Concentrated Hydrochloric Acid. — Concentrated hydrochloric acid 
(250 c.c.) was added to laminarin (30 g.) in a stoppered flask. The laminarin 
all dissolved in a few hours, and the course of the hydrolysis was followed with 
the polarimetcr. The rotation in a 1 dcin. tube changed from +1-82® after 
20 hours to +5 68° after 120 hours. The final value takeji after 18 days was 
+ 6 65°. When the reading was +3-95° (48 hrs.), a portion of the liquid was 
neutralised with barium carbonate, and baker’s yeast added to the diluted 
filtrate. After 48 hours no glucose remained, but the liquid had a small 
positive rotation (+ 0 26° in a 2 dcm. tube). The liquid was allowed to stand 
with chalk for some hours, and the yeast cells were then easily removed by 
filtration. The filtrate was taken to dryness and extracted with hot methyl 
alcohol. This extract was treated with absolute alcohol until no furtJier 
precipitate formed after cooling for 24 hours in the refrigerator. The 
precipitated material was dried in the desiccator to a white powder, which 
strongly reduced Fehling’s solution, but had no sweet taste. It formed an 
amorphous osazone soluble in hot water, and was probably a mixture of higher 
glucose polymers. The alcoholic filtrate was taken to dryne.ss and re-extracted 
with boiling absolute alcohol. Evaporation of the alcohol gave a yellow syrup 
which. had a sweet taste and a low positive rotation, and yielded laminar!- 
biosazone with the usual treatment. 

With N Oxalic Acid. — ^When laminarin is heated with N oxalic acid 
solution on the boiling water bath^ there is no further change in the rotation 
after 16 hours. Ijaminarin (2 5 g.) after 7 hours’ heating gave 0-5 g. o^ crude 
laminaiibiosazone after the usual treatment. The hydrolysis was approximately 
two-thirds complete at this stage. Interruption of the hydrolysis earlier or 
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later than this seemed to give a smaller yield of disaccharide osazone. 
Laminarin (32 g.) was heated with N oxalic acid solution (900 c.c.) as described 
above. After 7 hours the solution (Rotation + 2’87°) was neutralised with 
chalk, and yeast added to the neutral filtrate. The rotation of the solution 
had dropped to +017° after 24 hours, and no glucosazone was got with the 
usual treatment. The liquid was taken to dryness, leaving a light brown syrup. 
This was redissolved in distilled water (35 c.c.), and 5 c.c. of the solution 
after decolorising with charcoal were heated on the water-bath with phenyl- 
hydrazine acetate. The burner was withdrawn after ^ hour and a yellow 
osazone separated slowly. This was washed with water, and was then 
recrystallised from boiling water with slow cooling. The crystals appeared 
under the microscope shaped like sword-blades, occurring separately and in 
rosettes. After two further recrystallisations the crystals melted at 195° C. 

= -79-6° in alcohol. Found N — 10-73 per cent.; calculated 10-77 
per cent. The osazone is easily soluble in hot water, alcohol, and in hot acetone. 
The disaccharide osazone of Zochmeister and Toth (4) had a M.P, 198° C. and 
[a]r’ = - 75 3° in alcohol. 

The remainder of the aqueous solution (30 c.c.) above was evaporated to 
dryness and extracted witli boiling methyl alcohol (200 c.c.). This was reduced 
to half bulk and absolute alcohol added, until no further precipitate was 
formed (125 c.c.). After 24 hours in the refrigerator, the precipitated 
material («) was separated by filtration, and the filtrate again taken to dryness. 
The residue was extracted .several times with boiling absolute alcohol, and the 
combined extracts (125 c.c.) allowed to stand overnight in the refrigerator. A 
white powdery material (6) separated, which was collected and dried. On 
addition of excess ether to the alcoholic filtrate a white solid appeared, which 
was filtered on a glass filter, washed with alcohol and ether, and dried in the 
desiccator to a white powder (c). The alcoholic-ethcr filtrate left a syrup (d), 
when evaporated under reduced pressure. 

Properties of these Fractions. 

(a) This was obtained after drying in the desiccator in the fonn of a light 
white tasteless powder easily soluble in water and methyl alcohol. It reduces 
Fehling’s solution, and is easily hydrolysed by emulsin or by warming with 
dilute acid to glucose. Its aqueous solution docs not give any laminaribiosazone 
after the usual treatment. It ha8[«Jg‘^'- = + 0-3° (water), and is thus nearly 
optically inactive. It is probably composed of laminaritriosc mixed with higher 
polymers. 

(h) A light white deliquescent powder with a slightly sweet taste. It 
dissolves easily in cold water and less easily in hot absolute alccfiiol, from which it 
separates again on cooling. Its aqueous solution yields some laminaribiosazone 
accompanied by some less crystalline material. It is easily hydrolysed by dilute 
acid or by emulsin to glucose. It has + 16-12° (water) 20 minutes 
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after solution, falling in 24 hours to + 13-5°. This fraction weighed about 
1 g., and consists of laminaribiose contaminated by oligosaccharide material. 

(c) This fraction (1 g.) resembles the previous fraction in appearance and 
properties. Its aqueous solution with the usual treatment givtjs without 
recrystallisation beautiful crystals of laminaribiosazonc. Hydrolysis with 
dilute acid or emulsin gives only glucose. This fraction has 
(water) = + 20-8° 25 minutes after solution, falling after 21 hours to + 16- 14°. 
The powder softens about 90°, and melts slowly with decomposition to form a 
milky liquid. The aqueous solution of this fraction on evaporation yields a 
colourless syrup having a sweet taste. It reduces Fehling’s solution, but not 
Barfoed’s solution. This syrup showed no tendency to crystallise. 

(d) This syrup was small in quantity, and appears to contain some 

disaccharide. It had = + 511° 3 75° after 24 hours in aqueous 

solution. Hydrolysis yielded a liquid from which glueosazone was prepared in 
quantity. 

The Olucosidic Linkage — Laminarin (18 g.) was hydrolysed with oxalic 
acid (400 c.c.), as described above. After 3 hours’ heating the solution was 
neutralised with chalk, and emulsin was added in small quantity to the filtrate. 
The rotation of the solution gradually inerease^l from +2-38 to +3 70° in 
7 days. No laminaribiose could now be detected in the liquid. in other 
experiments, laminarin was partially hydrolysed by oxalic acid, and after 
neutralisation with chalk the glucose was destroyed by yeast. Addition of 
emuU'in to this liquid after removal of yeast caused glucose to be produced in 
considerable quantity. 

The author wishes to express his gratitude to Professor Dillon for the 
interest he has taken in this work, to Professor S. Shea, m.d., for the photo- 
micrograph of the crystalline osazonc, and to the Royal Dublin Society for the 
loan of a polari meter. In conclusion, grateful acknowledgment is made to the 
Industrial Research Council of Ireland, under whose auspices this work was 
carried out. 
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No. 45. 

REPORT OF THE IRISH RADIUM COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR 1940 

[Published separately 26 tu August, 1941.1. 

1,037 tubes containing 8, .'571 millicuries of radon were issued during 1940, 
as compared with 1,160 tubes containing 8,630 millicuries in 1939. 

The new glass apparatus u.scd in the preparation of these tubes and 
constructed for the Society in 1939 by Mr. W. Brady in the Chemistrj’- Depart- 
ment of University College, Dublin, has proved very satisfactory in use. 

Mr. F. S. Stewart, b.a., was appointed to the Radium Exhibition falling 
vacant during the year. 

Returns from the chief users record the treatment of the following cases 
with radon or radium element during 1940: — 

Malignant Cases. 

Dr Oswald Murphy, St. Vincent’s Hospital, Dublin 
Dr. Oliver Chance, Richmond, Sir Patrick Dun’s, Dr. Steevens’, 

Rotunda, and Coombe Hospitals, Dublin 
Dr. R. E. Tottenham, (liity and County Hospital, Londonderry 
St. Anne’s Hospital, Dublin 
City and County Infirmary, Waterford 
Galway Central Hospital ... 

St. John’s Hospital, Limerick 

Total, 

Non-Malionant Cases. 

Dr. Oswald Murphy 
Dr. Oliver Chance 
Dr. R. E. Tottenham 
National Maternity Hospital, Dublin 

Total, 


91 

14 

.'5 

163 

19 

8 

8 

308 


80 

18 

3 

1 

io‘i 

4e 
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The returns show that for the cases of malignant disease first seen during 
1940 the numbers treated by the different methods were as follows : 


No. of cases treated 

... 

• • t 

... 991 

n II 

II 

by Surgery alone 

f • • 

... 142 

II II 

II 

by Radium alone 

• ■ • 

... 223 

II II 

II 

by X-rays alone 


... 505 

II II 

II 

by Surgery and Radium 


20 

II II 

II 

by Surgery and X-rays 

... 

36 

II II 

II 

by Radium and X-rays 

... 

63 

II II 

II 

by Surgery, Radium, and X-rays 

2 


The following reports have been received, summarising the results of 
treatments carried out with Radium or Radon (or in some cases X-rays) during 
the year : — 


Report by Oswald J. Murphy, M.B., B.Ch., 

St. Vincent’s Hospital, Dublin. 

Mauonant Cases. 

Treated by Surgery and Radium ... ... 4 

Treated by Radium and X-rays ... ... 8 

Treated by Radium only ... ... ... 79 

91 

Carcinoma of the ear, 1. No glands, 1. Improved, 1. 

Carcinoma of the lip, 12. No glands, 9. Improved, 1. Apparently well, 8. 
Carcinoma of the cheek, 2. No glands, 2. Improved, 2. 

Carcinoma of the parotid, 1. No glands, 1. Improved, 1. 

Carcinoma of the tongue, 4. No glands, 0. Anterior third, 1. Well locally. 

Middle third, 2. Improved, 1. Died, 1. Posterior third, 1. Improved, 1. 
Carcinotna of floor of the mouth, 1. No glands, 0. Improved, 1. 

Carcinoma of the bladder, 2. Improved, 1. Apparently well, 1. 

Carcinotna of uterine body, 1. Apparently well, 1. 

Carcinoma of uterine cervix, 7. Group I, 5. Apparently well, 4. Group II, 2. 
Apparently well, 1. Improved, 1. 

Carcinoma of the skin surfaces, 19. No glands, 19. Improved, 6. Well, 13. 
Rodent ulcers, 41. Well, 28. Improving, 12. 
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Non-Maliqkant Cases. 

Hodgkin’s disease, 2. T.B. cervical glands, 6. T.B. peritonitis, 8. Uterine 
haemorrhage, 2. Angiomata, 20. Lupus vulgaris, 3. Lupus Erythematosus, 1. 
Keloids, 4. Dupeytron contraction, 1. Pruritis vulvae, 1. Warts, 32. 
Total, 


Report by Oliver Chance, M.B., B.Oh., D.M.B.E., 


Richmond, Sir P. Dun’s, Dr. Steevens’, Rotunda, and Coombe Hospitals. 

During 1940 most of the eases requiring radiation .seen in the above 
hospitals were referred to St. Anne’s Hospital for treatment. The bulk of 
the cases included below were either private ])aticnts or else suffering from 
such conditions as Rodent Ulcers for which they could be treated as out- 
patients. 

Altogether 132 malignant patients and 41 patients suffering from benigti 
conditions were treated by radiation. 

The following is a list of the cases in which radon was used: — 


Malignant. 

Carcinoma cervix uteri 
Carcinoma body of uterus 


2 

1 


Benign 

Toxic goitre ... 

T.B. iieritonitis 
Menopausal haemorrhage 
Naevus 


9 

6 

2 

1 


The increasing use of Contact X-rays in cases of superficial malignant 
disease is largely responsible for the great decrease in the amount of radon used. 


Report by R. E. Tottenham, M.D., B.Ch., B.A.O., 

City and County Hospital, Londonderry. 

I only see the cases of uterine cancer, and those occurring in other parts 
of the body do not come under my care. The following five eases were treated : — 
Mra. McK. — Carcinoma of the cervix. 

Throe applications as follows: — Ist, 2,394 M.B.H. 2nd, 1,729 M.E.H. 
3rd, 2,793 M.E.H. Total, 6,916 M.E.H. 

h’or about six months her condition was satisfactory. She then developed 
an abscess in the lower abdomen, which had to be opened. Her health at the 
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moment (July, 1941) is very poor (i.e. 1^ years after treatment). She also 
appears to have an old standing tubercular lesion. 

Mrs. C. D. — Carcinomatous ulcers of vulva. 

This patient received in all about 2,000 M.E.H. in interrupted periods, 
the radon being applied in needles. The results were not very satisfactory. 

Mrs. M. — Columnar celled carcinoma of cervix. 

Initial course of approximately 8,000 M.E.H. Condition showed improve- 
ment for a short time. Five months later there was a recurrence. 

A second course of smaller dosage was pven, which was followed by 
improvement for about three months, when more recurrcnci’s appeared. The 
patient has since died. 

In my experience columnar celled carcinomas arc not very radio sensitive. 

I have lost trace of the other two cases who have gone to the country ; they 
were both columnar celled type. 

I have used radon with some success in the treatment of non-malignant 
haemorrhages of middle age, the radon capillaries being inserted into a round 
brass container about an inch and a half long. This container has thick walls, 
and is about the diameter of the cap of a fountain pen. It is pushed up into 
the uterus. 


Report from St. Anne’s Hospital, Dublin. 

Radiologist: Dr. Oliver Chance. 

163 cases were treated with radon or radium element. Of 41 cases of 
carcinoma of cervix uteri seen at above hospital a total of 36 were treated, viz., 
12 with radium or radon alone, 4 with X-rays alone, and 20 with radium and 
X-rays combined. 17 are known to be alive, 4 are known to be dead, and 
15 cases are untraccd. 


Report from St. John's Hospital, Limerick. 

Radiologist : H. 0. Roche Keiay, m.d., d.p.h. 

Number of cases treated during the year 1940, 8. All these were cases of 
rodent ulcer of the face situated on the cheek, temple, forehead, or eyelid. 
Treatment was by insertion of seeds in margin (4 eases) or by surface application 
in applicators built up from adhesive plaster (4 cases). In all cases complete 
healing resulted. 
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In the schemes of qualitative analysis most widely used it is necessary to remove 
pho^hate ions, if present, before the iron-aluminium group of metals can be 
separated from the alkaline earth group. Of the various methods proposed 
for the removal of the phosphate ion, only two are widely used, namely the 
tin method and the ferric chloride method. These are to some extent unsatis- 
factory. They all have certain disadvantages — such as incompleteness of 
removal, difficulty of technique, loss of other ions, etc. For example, the tin 
method gives incomplete removal, except when a large amount of tin is 
used. On the other hand, the use of largo amounts of tin causes an appreciable 
loss of other ions. Curtman (1) found that if more than 2 g. of tin were used 
there was almost complete loss of iron and barium. The ferric chloride method 
is generally recognised as a long oi)era(ion, involving large volumes and giving 
incomplete removal unless carried out with great accuracy. In this method also 
there is loss of other ions (1). 

The zirconium oxychloride method, which was devised by Curtman (1), is 
more satisfactory than either of the above. Removal by this method depends 
on the fact that zirconium forms a phosphate which is insoluble in strongly 
acid solution, and hence the phosphate ion can be removed from solution by 
the addition of a soluble zirconium salt. The reagent used in removal by this 
method is zirconium oxychloride (ZrOClg). 

To the filtrate from the copper and tin groiqis add 2 g. of ammonium 
chloride and 10 ml. of zireonyl chloride solution (50 mg. of Zr . . . . per mL) 
drop by drop, stirring vigorously. Add 0*2 g. of asbestos or one Fisher 
filtration accelerator. Render alkaline with ammonium hydroxide, and boil 
for 2 minutes. Neutralize with dilute hydrochloric acid, add 10 ml. of 3N 
hydrochloric acid in excess, and boil for 3 minutes. Filter hot on a fluted filter. 

Addition of the zirconium oxychloride solution gives a white insoluble 
precipitate of zireonyl phosphate. The reagent is added dropwise, as rapid 
addition causes incomplete removal, and the precipitate formed is usually 
colloidal (2). The solution is agitated during addition to prevent colloidal 
formation. Excess zirconium is co-precipitated with the ]>ho8phate as 
zirconium hydroxide by adding ammonium hydroxide and boiling. The metals 
of the iron-aluminium group are also precipitated at this stage. Curtiqan, 
however, claims (3) that on boiling with hydrochloric acid in the next step/ the 
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zirconium, hydroxide does not redissolve, and in this way excess zirconium can 
be removed. Pittmann refutes this claim (2), and asserts that it will completely 
dissolve under the conditions of the experiment. 

The following (2) are the main disadvantages of the Curtman procedure : — 

1. Notwithstanding drop wise addition of the reagent, agitation of the 
solution, and the presence of ammonium chloride, the precipitate is largely 
colloidal. This introduces difficulty in filtering. 

2. There is a large loss of other ions. 

3. Usually there is a large excess of reagent, which interferes in later tests. 

4. The method of removal of exc>css reagent is unsatisfactory. Most of it 
comes down with the iron-aluminium group, and interferes in the detection of 
these metals. 

In an effort to eliminate these difficulties, Pittmann proposed the following 
modified procedures: — 

The filtrate from the acid hydrogen sulphide precipitation (copper-tin 
group) is boiled until all hydrogen sulphide has been expelled, and the volume 
of the resulting solution is adjusted to ai)proximately 100 c.c. The cooled 
solution is neutralized with ammonium liydroxide, and tlien made acid witli 
5 c.c. of 6N nitric acid. To this acid solution 35 c.c. of 0*015 M zirconyl 
chloride solution (for every 40 mg. of phosphate) arc added, a few dro])s at 
a time, with vigorous stirring during the entire addition. The stirring is 
continued for a few seconds, and then the precipitate is allowed to settle 
for 1 minute. The mixture is filtei'cd on a very porous filter paper, such as 
Delta 366, without suction. As much of the supernatant liquid as possible is 
poured through the paper before the main body of the precipitate is added. 
The precipitate is wtvshed several times with small amounts of cold water, or, 
even better, with a 5 per cent, solution of ammonium nitrate, and the washings 
are collected in the same beaker with the main portion of the filtrate. The 
precipitate is rejected. The solution now contains less than 1 mg. of phosphate, 
and in most eases the small amount remaining can bo disregarded. However, 
if it is desired to remove the last traces, 10 c.c. of 0*05 M zirconyl chloride 
solution are added to the filtrate, and the mixture is heated to just below boiling 
and held at that temperature for about 2 minutes. The solution is aUowod to 
stand for 5 minutes and filtered. 

The aim of the present work is to investigate the efficiency of tlie Pittmann 
procedure. It will be shown that it has disadvantages. In an effort to over- 
come these the factors responsible for them have been studied and eliminated, 
and a modified procedure for the removal of phosphate by means of zirconium 
oxychloride has been proposed. 
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Expebimentau 

Several phosphate removals were made by the Pittmaim procedure, and in 
each case the following points were noted: — nature of precipitate, time of 
filtration, nature of filtrate, amount of excess reagent, volumes involved. The 
percentage removal was also determined by estimating the phosphate in the 
filtrate after removal. This was done by the hydroquinono colormetric 
method (4), using a Klett colorimeter. The efficiericy of tliis method of 
phosphate estimation was first tested with standard phosphate solutions. 

The result of many experiments showed that the Pittmann procedure has the 
following disadvantages : — 

1. There is incomplete removal, only 94 per cent, (ai)prox.) of the phosphate 
being removed. 

2. Notwithstanding careful midilion of the reagent and vigorous stirring 
throughout, the phosphate precipitate is, as in the (Jurtman procedure, largely 
colloidal. Pittmann asserts that it settles quickly, and fillei-s easily. The 
contrary has been found to bo the ease in the present nivcstigation. In no case 
did the precipitate completely settle, even after allowing it to stand for 2 houi-s. 

3. On account of the weak solution of zireonyl chloride employed 
{0-48 per cent.), and due to the fm‘l that the filtrate from group 2 must be 
adjusted to 100 c.c. Imforo removal, largo volumes arc involved, which necessitate 
tedious evaporation after removal. 

4. Due to colloidal formation, and the large volumes involved, much 
difficulty is encountered in filtering. Moreover, the filtrate is cloudy. 

5. Precipitation bf excess zirconium witli ammonium hydroxide showed 
that considerable excess of reagent is used. Apart from the consideration of 
cost, the use of c.\«c.ss zireonyl chloride is a disadvantage, as it interferes m 
the detection of the iron-aluminium group. 

6. The Pittmann procedure presumiw that the amount of interfering 
pho^hate present is approximately known, which in most analyses is not the 
case. 


For a satisfactory method of removal of phosphate by means of zirconium 
oxychloride, the following conditions must be fulfilled ; — (a) complete removal, 
(6) elimination of colloidal precipitation, (c) small volumes, (d) absence of large 
excess of reagent, (e) no serious loss of other ions. The following investigation 
was undertaken in order to obtain these conditions. 

It has already been stated that large volumes are involved in removal by the 
Pittmann procedure. The following example will illustrate this ; — 

In carrying out his instruction as to the volume of reagent to be added 
(35 c.c. for every 40 mg. of phosphate), a solution containing 0 14 g. of 
phosphate required 122-5 c.c. of the reagent. The volume of the filtrate after 
removal of the phosphate was approximately 240 c.c. I 
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The use of large volumes is undesirable for the following reasons ; — 

1. As the reagent must be added dropwise, and with vigorous stirring, 
addition of large volumes is a slow and tedious operation. It was found, as a 
result of several trial runs, that addition of the reagent in the removal of 
O' 14 g. of phosphate takes at least 30 mimites. 

2. Owing to the fact that the phosphate precipitate is largely colloidal, and 
does not settle, the use of large volumes increases the difficulty of filtration. 

Filtration after removal of O' 14 g. of phosphate took approximately 
Ijt hours in every case. 

3. The use of large volumes necessitates tedious evaporation after removal. 
For example, after removal of O' 14 g. of phosphate, the filtrate must be reduced 
(from approximately 240 c.c. to 10 c.c. (approx.) in order to obtain a volume 
which can be conveniently handled in the analysis for the remaining metals. 


(A) In an effort to accelerate the removal and obviate evaporation, the 
following procedure was adopted : — 

(а) Instead of adjusting the volume of the filtrate from Group 2 to 100 c.c. 
a volume of approximately 20 c.c. was used. 

(б) A 10 per cent, solution of zirconiiun oxychloride was used instead of 
a 0*48 per cent, solution (0 015 M), as used in the Pittmann procedure. 10 c.c. 
of the reagent was added. 

The following results show that the modified procedure was a distinct 
improvement : — 


Pittman Procedure 
Modifled Procedure 


Time of addn. Time of 
of reagent. iiltration. 


Vol. ofPil. 
after removal. 


Time of 
removal. 


30 mins. 
2} mins. 


85 mins. 
20 mins. 


240 C.C. 
40 c.c. 


2 hrs. 

27i mins. 


(B) A serious disadvantage of the Pittmann procedure is the fact that the 
phosphate precipitate is largely colloidal. This makes filtration very difficult, 
and gives a cloudy filtrate. 

In order to ascertain the stage at which colloidal precipitation began, 
0*14 g. of phosphate (as potassium dihydrogen phosphate) was removed by the 
Pittmann procedure, but the precipitate was allowed to stand for a few minutes 
after addition of every 10 c.c. of the 0*015 M zirconyl chloride solution, and 
examined. It was observed that after addition of 80 c.c. of the reagent, the 
precipitate was granular, and settled quickly. On adding a fttrther 10 c.c., 
however, colloidal formation was distinctly indicated. The mixture now became 
milky; the precipitate lost its granular appearance, and did not settle after 
allowing it to stand for 30 minutes. 

The same weight of phosphate (0*14 g.) was again precipitated, but this 
time only 80 c.c. of the reagent was added. The mixture was now filtered, time 
of filtration noted, nature of filtrate observed, and the filtrate was boiled with 
ammonium hydroxide, to precipitate excess zirconium, if present. The results 
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are given in the following table, together with the corresponding results after 
addition of the volume of reagent prescribed by Pittmann (122 5 c.c.). — 


Nature of precip. 
Time of filtration 
Nature of filtrate 
Excess reagent 


80 c.e. of 0 015 M 
ZrOGl) solution added. 

granular 
25 minutes 
clear 

very slight excess 


122 -5 C.C. of 0 015 M 
ZrOClg solution added 
(Pittmann procedure), 
largely colloidal 
85 minutes 
cloudy 
large excess. 


The fact that the filtrate after removal of the phosphate by addition of 
80 c.c. of the reagent gave a very slight precipitate of zirconium hydroxide on 
boiling with ammonium hydroxide, sliowed tliat 80 c.c. of the 0 015 M ziroonyl 
chloride solution was just sufficient to completely precipitate the phosphate. 
It also showed that a considerable excess of reagent is used in the Pittmann 
procedure! and suggested that coUindul formation might possibly he due to this 
excess. 


( 0 ) The stage at which ex>Uoidal formation begins during removal by the 
modified procedure (i.e. adjusting the volume of the filtrate from Group 2 to 
20 C.C., and adding a 10 per cent, solution of ziroonyl chloride) was now 
investigated. 0 14 g. of phosphate was again used, and the 10 per cent, solution 
of the reagent was added dropwiso and with vigorous stirring. After adding 
3'5 c.c. of the reagent, the mixture was filtered. A further 0 2 c.c. was now 
added to the filtrate, and the mixture was again filtered. This filtrate was again 
treated with 0 2 c.c. of the reagent, and filtered, and the operation was repeated 
until precipitation was complete. In each case the nature of precipitate and 
filtrate was observed. 

The following results wore obtained : — 

{a) Phosphate soln. + 3-5 c.c. retigent — granular ppt., clear filtrate. 

(fe) Filtrate from (o) + 0 2 c.c. reagent — „ „ „ „ 

(^) » » (^) ■f” 0 2 c.c. „ — „ „ „ I, 

(d) „ „ (c) + 0-2 c.c. „ — ^no pption. or cloudiness. 


Addition of a further 3 c.e. of reagent to the filtrate from (c) gave no 
pi-ecipitation or cloudiness. 

3' 7-3 '9 e.c. of a 10 per cent, solution of zirconyl chloride jmt precipitates 
0‘14 g. of phosphate. Note that no colloidal precipitation was observed in 
this experiment. Note also that, although a ennsiderable excess of reagent was 
added, at no time was there excess of reagent with the phosphate precipitate. 
This strengthens the possibility that colloidal formation is due to excess reagent. 

(D) 0'14 g. of phosphate (in a solution of 20 c.c.) was now just precipitated 
by addition of 3‘9 c.c. of the 10 per cent, zirconyl chloride solution, and Ijho 
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mixture was filtered after allowing it to stand for a few minutes. This 
resulted in 

(а) A heavy granular precipitate which settled quickly, giving a clear 

supernatant liquid. 

(б) Time of filtration — 1 minutes. 

(c) Clear filtrate. 

In order to see the effect of excess reagent on the phosi)hate precipitate, 
the same weight of phasphate (014 g.) was again jmt precipitated by addition 
of 3 9 c.c. of the 10 per cent, solution of zirconyl chloride. A heavy precipitate 
was again obtained, which settled quickly, to give a clear supernatant liquid. 
3 C.C. (excess) of reagent was now added dropwiso and with vigorous stirring. 
Distinct colloidal formation was observed; the precipitate lost its granular 
nature, and a milky “solution” was obtained. The precipitate did not now 
completely settle, even after allowing it to stand for several hours. Filtration 
was very difficult, and a cloudy filtrate was obtained. 

The results of Experiments B, 0, and D prove conclusively that colloidal 
precipitation is due to excess reagent. 

Pittmann states (2) that if precipitation is made from a hot solution, or if 
precipitation is made from a cold solution, and the mixture then heated to 
boiling, the tendency is very markedly towards the formation of a colloidal 
suspension. This was tested for the case where large exce.ss of the reagent is 
not added. 

(E) O’ 14 g. of phosphate was just precipitated from a hot solution by 
addition of 3 9 c.c. of a 10 per cent, solution of zirconyl chloride. As a result — 

(1) No colloidal formation was detected. A heavy precipitate was formed, 
which settled in a few minutes, to give a cleixr supernatant liquid. 

(2) The mixture filtered in 5 minutes, and a clear filtrate was obtained. 

(F) O' 14 g. of phosphate was then just pre<dpitatcd from a cold solution 
by addition of 3 9 c.c. of the 10 per cent, solution of zirconyl chloride. The 
mixture was heated to boiling, and then allowed to stand for a few minutes 
before filtering. 

(1) No colloidal formation was detected. The phosphate precipitate settled 
quickly, and the supernatant liquid was clear. 

(2) The mixture filtered in 7 minutes, giving a clear filtrate. 

(O) After removal of O' 14 g. of phosphate (in 20 c.c. of solution, as in 
0, D, Ej, and F) by addition of 3 9 c.c. of the 10 per cent, solution of reagent, 
the mixture was boiled for half a minute, and filtered hot. The time of filtration 
was 2^ minutes. Clear filtrate. 

The results of experiments E and F show that, contrary to Pittmann’s 
assertion, neither preeii)itation from a hot solution, nor heating of the mixture 
to boiling after precipitation in the cold, causes colloidal formation, provided 
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excess of reagent is not added. It is seen from experiment Q that boiling the 
mixture after precipitation and filtering hot considerably accelerates filtration. 

Pittmann states that if the solution is not agitated during precipitation, the 
tendency is toward formation of a colloid (2). This was now tested for the 
case where excess of reagent is not added. 

(H) 014 g. of phosphate was just precipitated by addition of 3'9 c.c. of 
the 10 per cent, zirconyl chloride solution. The reagent was added dropwise, 
but without stirring. A heavy precipitate was obtained, which settled 
immediately. On boiling the mixture and filtering hot a clear filtrate Was 
obtained. Time of filtration — 3 minutes. 

In the foregoing investigation, many factors which were supposed to 
influence colloidal formation have Ijcon stxxdied. It has been proved to be due 
solely to addition of excess reagent. In previous investigations this cause 
seem.s to have been overlooked. It is seen that, provided excess of zirconyl 
chloride is not added, neither preeijxitation from a hot solution, nor boiling 
after precipitation in the cold, will cause difficulty due to colloidal formation. 
On the contrary, boiling the mixture after precipitation, and filtering hot, 
enables the filtration to be earned out in a few minutes (Expt. 0 ). It is also 
seen that agitation of the solution is unncce.ssary when excess of reagent is not 
added (Expt. H). 

Is the phosphate completely removed by the Pittmann procedure? This 
important question was next studied. The percentage removal was determined 
as follows: 

(K) A known weight of phosphate (014 g.) was dissolved in water, and, 
after removal of the phosphate in strict accordance with Pittmann s instructions, 
the bulk of the filtrate was reduced on a water-bath, and the volume then 
accurately adjxisted to 100 c.c. The amount of ])hosphate in tl>e filtrate was 
then estimated by the hydro<piinono colorimetric methoxl (4), using a KIctI 
colorimeter. The efficiency of this method of phosphate estimation was first 
tested with .standard {xhosphate solutions, and it was found to be sufficiently 
accurate for the purpose. 

The results showed that approximately 6 pc-r cent, of the phosphate is 
unremoved. The immediate problem, therefore, was to discover the cause of 
incompleteness of removal. 

(L) In the latter experiment the phosphate was removed by addition of 

122 ’5 c.c. of an O' 015 M zirconyl chloride solution in accoj dance with 
Pittmann ’s instruction (35 c.c. for every 40 mg. of pho.s'phate). Removals of 
the same weight of phosphate (0 14 g.) were now carried out by the addition 
of (o) 80 c.c., (6) 100 e.c., (c) 155 c.c., (d) 175 c.c., (e) 200 c.c.. respectively, 
of the O' 015 M zirconyl chloride solution, and the percentage phosphate 
unremoved was determined in each case by the method already described. The 
following important results were obtained : — / 
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Volume of 0 015 M ZrOCl, 
Solution added. 

Percentage phosphate 
unremoved. 

80 C.O. 

0-2 

100 c.e. 

2-4 

122 '5 c.c. 

5-9 

155 c.c. 

71 

175 C.C. 

7-4 

200 c.e. 

7-7 


It is seen that (a) 80 c.e. of the reagent causes practically complete removal, 
(b) the percentage phosphate unremoved increases with the volume of reagent 
added in excess of 80 e.c. 

It has already been found (Bxpt. B) that 80 c.c. of an 0 015 M zirconyl 
chloride solution just precipitates O' 14 g. of phosphate. It is clear, therefore, 
that incomplete removal is caused by addition of excess reagent. The fact that 
the percentage of phosphate unremoved inci’eases with the amount of excess 
reagent added suggests that this excess of zireonyl chloride forms some soluble 
complex with the phosphate precipitate. On plottmg a graph showing the 
relation between the volume of reagent added, and the percentage phosphate 
unremoved, a smooth curve was obtained. A study of the curve showed that 
the percentage phosphate unremoved approach™ a limit (roughly 8 per cent.). 
This would be explained by the assumption that excess zirconium oxychloride 
forms a partly soluble complex with the phosphate precipitate. The point at 
which the maximum amount of phos[)hate is in solution is reached when the 
amount of excess zireonyl chloride added is sufficient to convert all the insoluble 
phosphate precipitate into the partly soluble complex. It follows that any 
further addition of reagent will have no effect on the amount of phosphate in 
solution. 

(M) The completeness of removal by the modified procedure was now 
examined. O' 14 g. of phosphate (as potassium dihydrogen phosphate) was 
dissolved in water, and the volume of the solution adjusted to approximately 
20 e.c. The phosphate was now just precipitateil, by slow dropwise addition 
of 3'9 c.c. of a 10 per cent, solution of zireonyl chloride, with vigorous stirring 
throughout the operation. The mixture was then heated to boiling, and filtered 
hot. The precipitate was washed thoroughly, and the washings collected with 
the main filtrate. The volume of the filtrate was now accurately adjusted to 
100 c.c., and the amount of phosphate present estimated by the hydroquinone 
colorimetric method. No colour could be detected in the colorimeter. As the 
method is claimed to be sufficiently sensitive for the estimation of O' 01 mg. of 
phosphate, the result showed that more tlmn 99 '9 per cent, of the phosphate 
had been removed. 
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Conclusion. Excess reagent causes incoinphte removal. The phosphate is 
completely eliminated only when excess reagent is not added. 

It has been shown that two of the moKst serious disadvantajjrcs of the 
zirconium oxychloride method of phosphate removal, a« carried out by (.'urtmaii 
and Pittmann, namely, incom])lete removal and colloidal formation, are due to 
excess reagent. As a result of the foregoing investigation, the following 
conditions have been found to give complete removal of the phosphate in an 
easily filterable condition, and to obviate tedious evaporation after removal; — 

(1) Adjust the volume of the filtrate from (Jroup 2 to approximately 20 c.c. 

(2) Add a 10 per cent, .solution of Xirconyl chloride, a few drops at a time, 
until tJic phosphate is just completely precipitated. 

As the success of the method, from the standpoint of efficiency and ease* of 
execution, depends on the (*ondition that excess of reagent is not added, the 
problem now was to devise a means by which the point of complete precipitation 
could bo asceilained. 

(N) The varioas adsorption indicators — fluorescein, eosin, tartrazine, etc.-- 
were used without success. None of them gave a colour change on com])lete 
removal of the pho.sphate. 

(P) The possibility of being able to detect the point at A\hich addition of 
one drop of the reagent gave no precipitate, by means of a coloured back- 
ground, was then studied. The filtrate from Group 2 was highly coloured by 
different colouring agents (e.g., methylene blue, magenta, etc.), and the reagent 
was add(*d drop by dro]). It was found that when the solulion w'as coloured 
deep blue or brown, the point of complete precipitation could lie satisfactorily 
determined. Over the dark-coloured background of the solution, the whiL* 
colour of the precipitate formed on addition of each drop of reagent wa.s plainly 
visible momentarily, but was destroyed on stirring. The proceilure, therefore, 
was to produce a deep blue or browm coloration of the solution by addition 
of some suitable colouring matter. Then add the reagent, a few' drops at a time, ‘ 
stirring after each addition, until addition of a few’ drops causes no temporary 
white coloration on the surface of the .solution. This method avHs, however, 
deemed unsatisfactory, as it necessitates the introduction of foreign matter into 
the solution, w’hich is undesirable. Moreover, the heavy colour of the solution 
must be destroyed, as it interferes in later stages of the analysis. 

(Q) The following procedure for determining the end point was then tried, 
and found to be very satisfactory : — 

The filtrate from Croup 2 was transferred to a boiling tube (small type), 
and the volume adjusted so that it filled approximately half the tube. The 
10 per cent, zirconyl chloride solution was then added from a burette, a few 
drops at a time, without stirring. The precipitate formed on addition of each 
few drops settled immediately. After each addition the i)reeipitate formcjd 
was allowed to settle before further addition. The end-point was reached 
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when addition of a few drops of the reagent caused no precipitation. The aim 
in using the boiling tube was to get a large depth of solution with a volume of 
20 C.C.-30 C.C., so that an appreciable colunm of clear supernatant liquid would 
be obtained during precipitation. One diflSculty encountered was that the 
precipitate, being very flocculent, .sometimes completely fills the solution before 
the end-point is reached, ^ving no .supernatant solution. This was overcome 
by the following procedure: — If the precipitate becomes too bulky before the 
end-point has been reached, or if it does not completely settle, boil the mixture 
for one minute and allow to stand. The precipitate will now settle in a few 
minutes in much smaller bulk, giving' an appreciable column of clear super- 
natant solution. 

As 4 or 5 drops (approx. 0-5 e.c.) of excess reagent might possibly be added 
by this method, the extent to which this small exceas affects (a) completent'S.s of 
removal, ib) colloidal formation, wivs examined. 

(B) After adjusting the volume of a solution containing 0 14 g. of 
])hosphate to half-fill a small boiling tube, 4 6 c.c. of a 10 per cent, solution of 
zirconyl chloride (approx. 0 7 c.c. in excess) was added dropwise, without stirring. 
The mixture was then heated to boiling, and filtered hot. The amount of 
phosphate in the filtrate wa.s estimated by the hydroquinone colorometric 
method. 

{a) Time of filtration — 5 minutes. 

(6) Clear filtrate. 

(c) 99 6 per cent, of the phosphate was removed. 

(BI) The same weight of phosphate was removed by the same method, but 
this time 5 c.c. of the reagent (approx. !•! c.c. in excess) was added. 

(o) Time of filtration — 5 minutes. 

(6) Clear filtrate. 

(c) 99-3 per cent, of the phosphate was removed. 

The results of experiments B and BI show that small excess of reagent 
does not affect the efficiency of this method from a qualitative standpoint. 

Proposed Procedure. 

On the results of the foregoing investigation, tlie following procedure is 
proposed for the removal of all the phosphate present by means of zirconium 
oxychloride. The technique is simple; small volumes are involved, which 
obviate tedious evaporation after removal; there is complete removal, and a 
very slight excess of zirconium, which minimises its interference in later stages 
of tlie analysis. Moreover, all filtration difficulties due to colloidal ff-rmation 
are overcome : — 

Transfer the solution to a boiling tube (small size), and adjust the volume 
so that it approximately half-fills the tube. Add 2 g. of anunonium chloride, 
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add H 10 per cent, solution of rirconyl chloride, a few drops at a time, without 
stirring or shaking. Allow the precipitate formed on addition of each few 
drops of the zirconyl chloride solution to settle before further addition. 
Continue adding until addition of a few drops to the clear supernatant solution 
causes no precipitation. Heat the mixture to boiling and filter hot. Treiit the 
filtrate from this precipitation by the same procedure that would have been 
followed had phosphate been absent. 

Note. — If tlie precipitate becomes too bulky before the end-point is reached, 
or docs not completely settle, boil the mixture for one minute, and then allow 
to stand. It will now settle in much smaller bulk. (If the mixture after boiling 
is milky, and does not settle after 10 minutes, excess zirconyl chloride ha.s 
definitely been added. Heat the mixture to boiling and filter hot.) 

Excess Reagent. — Bxce.ss zirconium is precipitated with the iron- 
aluminium group, and will follow the iron. The small excess can be ignored, 
as it will’ cause no difficulty in the tests for that element by the usual ferro- 
c)'anide or thiocyanate methods. If, however, it is desired to Isolate the excess 
zirconium, the following procedure can be adopted : — 

To the filtrate obtained after removal of the phosphate, add ammonium 
hydroxide till alkaline. This precipitates iron, aluminium, and chromium, if 
present, and excess zirconium, as hydroxides. Boil to eompleti precipitation. 
Filter and wash precipitate. The filtrate contains the metals of Groups 4-r). 
Reserve. 

Ppt. Fe (OH),— red; Cr (OH),— green; A1 (OH),— white; Zr(OH),— 
white. Wash into a boiling tube with cold water. Add carefully to the cold 
mixture NajO, in separate small quantities until the mixture is strongly 
alkaline. Heat gently till reaction ceases (no further evolution of gas). Filter 
and wash residue remaining on the paper. 

Besidoe: — P e(OH;a. Filtrate NaAlOj, Na,CrO„ Na,ZrO,. Boil for 

Dissolve in a little 2 iiiiniitt's, filter, Hn*l wash residue, 

warm HCl and test 
solution for iron. 

Besidue: — Zr(OI£),. Filtrate NaAlO,, 

NajOrOj. Separate 
and detee,t by the 
usual methods. 

Loss of Ions . — In both the tin and ferric chloride methods, there is a 
considerable loss of ions(l). The Curtman procedure has also this serious 
disadvantage (2). There is no serious loss, however, by the Pittmann 
procedure. The loss of ions by the proposed modified procedure was now 
examined. Iron, nickel, barium, and magnesium were taken as representative 
of the metals of later groups, and the loss of these metals was investigated as 
follows: — One milligram of each ion was mixed separately with 140 mg. of 
phosphate, and the phosphate was removed by the proposed procedure. The 
filtrate was then tested for the ion that was present before removal of jthe 

phosphate. j 

! 
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The results showed that there is practically no loss of ions in removal by 
the proposed procedure. One milligram of each of the metallic ions, Fe, Ni, 
Ba, Mg, could easily be detected after removal of 140 mg. of phosphate. 

Tsing the proposed procedure, the following mixtures of salts were 
analysed, and in each ca.se the metallic ions were recognised : — (a) Potash alum 
and potassium phosphate; (6) ferric chloride and potassium phosphate; 
(c) chromium sulphate and potassium phosphate; (d) aluminium sulphate, 
ferrous sulphate, and potassium phosphate; (e) chromium sulphate, ferric 
chloride, and potassium phosphate ; (/) aluminium sulphate, chromium chloride, 
and potassium phosphate; (p) ferric chloride, nickel sulphate, and potassium 
phosphate ; (h) zinc, carbonate and sodium phosphate ; (i) barium chloride and 
potassium phosphate. 


SUMSIABY. 

The Pittmann i)roeedure for the removal of phosphate by means of 
zirconium oxychloride has been examitved. It has been found to have many 
disadvantages. The causes of these have been studied, and a new procedure 
has been proposed in which the difficulties of the Pittmann procedure are 
ovewomc. It has been shown that by this proposed procedure the phosphate 
is completely removed in an easily filterable form, with practically no lo-ss of 
other ions. The technique is simple. Small volumes aiH; involved, which 
obviate tedious evaporation after removal. The very slight excess of reagent 
by this procedure d<jes not interfere in the detection of the metals of later 
groups, and can be ignored. However, a scheme is suggested by which it can 
be isolated from the iron-aluminium group, if desired. As a rule the whole 
operation of removal can be carried out in lesss than 15 minutes, whereas by 
the Pittmann procedure it takes approximately 2 hours. From the stand- 
point of ease of teclmique and rapidity of execution, the proposed procedure is 
an advance on the methods used heretofore. 
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A PHOSPHATE deposit occurs in a river valley near Doolin, in the west of County 
Clare, in what is classified, according to tht) general geological maps, as the 
limestone area. It is a hard rock phosphate, and from its mode of occurrence 
it may be classified m a sedimentary deposit formed by replacement of lime- 
stone. It is dark grey, almost black in appearance, and occurs as a fairly 
uniform bed 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. in thicknesvS, with an overburden of variable 
composition. This overburden consists in some places of light top-soil with 
5 ft. to 7 ft. of shale, and in others of 5 ft. to 7 ft. of soil and clay with 
2 ft. 9 in. of shale. Below the phosphate bed comes a further bed of shale 
2 ft. 9 in. in thickness which is underlain by limestone. 

A natural phosphate is of importance as a potential source of raw material 
for the manufacture of superphosphate to be used as a fertiliser. The chief 
constituent of such a phosphate is phosphoric acid (P 2 O 6 ) or tribasic phosphate 
of lime (TajPaOs), which is the form in which it generally occurs. Unfor- 
tunately, other constituents are almost invariably present, and these may be 
cither diluents or actively disadvantageous, either in interfering with the 
manufacture of the superphosphate, or in lowering the quality of the product 
obtained. 

]jet us consider in order of importance the determination of the various 
constituoits in a sample of the ore under investigation. 

Phosphoric Acid (PgOo). The simplest method used for the estimation of 
total i)hosphatc is the cilro-magncsia method, which is pui*oly gravimetric. 
This method is favoured in spite of its admitted defects because of its ease of 
manipulation, and also as it is comparatively speedy. It consists of precipitation 
of the phosphate as magnesium ammonium phosphate (Mg . NH 4 . POJ in the 
presence of ammonium citrate solution, which inhibits the co-precipitation of 
iron and alumina with the phosphate, and keeps the calcium in solution. 

In other methods the phosphate is first precipitated as phospho-molyhdate, 
and estimated, either volume! rically with standard alkali, or gravimetrically 
as magnesium ammonium phosphate, which on ignition is converted to 
magnesium pyropliosphato (MgaPaO^). The principle of these latter methods 
is the same, although the conditions of precipitation vary for different methods. 

SCIENT. PBOC. R.D.S,, VOL. 22, NO. 48. 4^/ 
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In his publication — “Analyse des Phosphates Naturels" — Paul Qavelle 
gives a comparative study of the eitro-magnesia method and Jorgensen’s phospho- 
molybdate method (1), and applies the two to the analysis of a Moroccan 
phosphate, and also to the analysis of a soluti(»i containing a known quantity 
of PjO^. The conclusiwis drawn from this comparative study are as follows : — 

1. The eitro-magnesia method applied to the analysis of phosphate cannot 
furnish, except accidentally, a strictly accurate content of PjO^. It admits of 
two causes of error in opposite directions : 

(o) The solubility of ammonium magnesium phosphate in citrate of 
ammonia tends to make the results in PgOg too low. 

(b) The carrying off of lime in ammonium magnesium phosphate tends to 
produce too high results in PgOg. 

Generally these two errors do not counterbalance each other. The extent 
of these errors varies, not only according to the composition of the phosphate 
analysed, but also according to the details of the mode of operation, which 
alwa 3 r 8 varies from one chemist to another. 

When this method is correctly followed the total of the two errors is slight, 
being about +0-3 to 0 4 in the determination of PgOg in a phosphate containing 
about 34 per cent, of PgOg, such as Morocco phosphate. This method, although 
sufScient for a mantifacturer’s purpose, cannot be accepted in the case of 
arbitrational analysis. 

(2) The Jorgensen method, correctly carried out, gives contents of PjOg 
which are scientifically accurate. The method of precipitation of the phospho- 
molybdate of ammonia prescribed by the author might with advantage be 
(dightly modified. In our opinion the mineral solution should be heated to 
50® C. before the solution of molybdate of ammonia is added. 

Lundell and Hoffman in 1937 accepted the eitro-magnesia method provided 
that two precipitations were effected. In estimating the PjOg content of the 
sample, both the citro-magnesia method and Jorgensen’s pbo^ho-molybdate 
method were used. 

The following are details of the eitro-magnesia method in general use: — 

Weigh 5 g. of the dried finely-ground sample into a 350 c.e. conical flask 
fltted with a small funnel (to prevent spitting). Add 50 c.c. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and 5 c.c. of concentrated nitric acid, and when effervescence 
oeaseSi boil gently for 30 min. Dilute with distilled water and filter into a 
500 C.C. graduated flask, wash flask and filter well with hot distilled water. 
Cool, and make up to the mark with distilled water. Take 100 c.c. (equivalent 
to 1 g. of phosphate) for each estimation. Add ammonium hydroxide until a 
precipitate appears, and add immediately 75-125 c.c. of ammonium citrate 
solution according to the phosphate under examination. Next add 75-125 e.o. 
of magnesia mixture slowly and with constant stirring. Place on stirrmg 
machine, stir for half an hour, and allow to stand overnight. Filter through 
platinum gooch crucibles packed with asbestos, washing precipitate well ^vith 
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3 per cent, anunnnia solution until free from chlorides, and after drying ignite 
in a muffle furnace at 950-1000° C. The precipitate is weighed as Mg P 0 
and calculated as FjOg or Caj(P 04 )j *8 required. * * »> 



Weight of 

PA 

On,{PO0, 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Jorgensen Method. 

0 185 

23-60 

51-56 


0184 

23 46 

51-28 


0185 

23-60 

51 56 


0184 

23 46 

51-28 


Average 

23 53 

51-42 

Citro-magnesia 

0 372 

23-72 

51-82 

Mettiiod. 

0-373 

23-79 

51-96 


0-371 

23-66 

51 68 


0-372 

23 72 

51-82 


Average 

23-72 

51-82 


Iron and Alumina. The iron in Clare phosphate is present m at least two 
forms, as oxide oombined with the phosphate, and as sulphide (pyrites), the 
latter occurring as sporadic particles of varying size, some visible to the naked 
6ye, others visible only under the microsoopc. There is also a further small 
amount of iron insoluble in acid, and soluble only on tusion, but this is an 
almost negligible quantity. 

It is impossible to reproduce in the laboratory the actual conditions of 
mixing which occur in the manufacture of superphosphate with sulphuric acid 
as the solvent; consequently it is difficult to devise an absolute laboratory 
method for determining the amounts of iron and alumina which will react 
during the mixing, i.c. soluble iron and alumina. The most important factor 
governing these estimations seems to be the choice of a suitable acid solvent. 

Lundell and Hoffman (2) recommend attack with constant boiling hydro- 
chloric acid (1 : 1), and regard nitric acid as an unsatisfactory solvent, as it 
'‘has the disadvantage of dissolving pyrite, which is not wanted, and leaving 
haematite, which is.’' Aqua I'cgia usually causes practically complete solution, 
and undoubtedly gives more “active iron and alumina, particularly iron, than 
is fair.” In their routine method the iron and alumina are precipitated 
together as phosphates, the iron content is determined separately, and the 
alumina estimated by difference. By a second method (3) devised by the same 
analysts iron and calcium are removed before aluminium is precipitated as 
phosphate. 

Owing to the variable results obtained for soluble alumina by these latter 
methods, concentrated hydrochloric acid was finally diosen as solvent for the 
phosphate. The iron and alumina were precipitated combined as phosj^ates 
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at pH (3’2-3-4) after the method of Q. J. Austin (4). Therefore the results 
pyen for “soluble” iron and alumina are the amounts of these constituents 
soluble in concentrated hydrochloric acid, which acid is particularly suited to 
Austin’s method of estimation. 

For each estimation 5 g. of the sample were evaporated to dryness with 
50 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, the residue taken up with 25 c.c. 
of the same acid, diluted to 100 c.c. with hot distilled water, and hected on the 
water-bath for 15 min., then filtered into a graduated 500 e.c. flask, the residue 
being washed well with hot distilled water. The flask and contents were cooled 
to room temperature, and the volume adjusted to the 600 c.c. graduation with 
distilled water. 

The soluble iron is determined in 100 c.c. of the solution (representing 1 g. 
of the phosphate), using the method given in the Bureau of Standards pamphlet 
referred to previously. The iron and alumina are estimated together as 
phosphates, as previously stated, and the alumina determined by difference. 

Using this method it was found that the phosphates were very easily 
filtered without the aid of filter-paper pulp, which on ignition tends to reduce 
the phosphates. Zinc, which appears to be the chief interfering element, was 
present in such small quantities that it was deemed unnecessary to reprecipitate 
the phosphates to avoid their contamination by this element. 

Austin iccommends the use of hot N/lOO acetic acid as a wash solution, 
as “washing with ammonium acetate or nitrate solution tends to give low results 
owing to hydrolysis, whilst washing with anunonium phosphate solution tends 
to give too high results owing to adsorption of PsO^.” 

Besults obtained : — 


1st titration 
2nd „ 

3rd „ 

4th 


4 -95 c.c. KMnO* = 0 0123 g. FegO* 
4-85 „ „ = 0 0120 „ „ 

4 90 „ „ =0 0121 „ „ 

4-90 „ „ =0 0121 „ „ 


Mean = 0-0121 g. 


(1 c.c. KMnO solution = 0 00247 g. Fe^O, or 0 00467 g. FePO^.) 
Soluble Iron — 1-21 per cent. FcjOj. 


Weights of combined iron and alumina phosphates. 


No. 1 = 0 041 g. 
No. 2 == 0 040 „ 
No. 3 = 0 042 „ 
No. 4 = 0-039 „ 


I Mean = 0 0405 g. 


(AlPO« X 0-418 = A1,0,-) 


Weight of FePO* equivalent to 0 0121 g. FcgOg = 0 023 g. 

Weight of AlPOg == (0-0405-4)-023) = 0 0195 g., equivalent to 0 0082 g. AljOg. 
Soluble Alumina = 0-82 per cent. AlgO,. 
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The figure obtained for soluble iron, using concentrated hydrochloric acid 
as solvent, agreed almost exactly with that obtained by solution in constant 
boiling hydrochloric acid, and also with that obtained when the mixed 
phosphates were dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the iron was determined 
volumetrically. 

The residue insoluble in concentrated hydrochloric acid on fusion with 
(NajOOa-KjCOg) yielded an amount of iron equivalent to 1-85 per cent. FejOj. 
This includes tlie iron which is insoluble in aqua regia (0 07 per cent. FCjOj). 
Addition of the two amounts, soluble and insoluble, gives a figure for total 
iron equal to 3 06 per cent. FcjO,. The insoluble residue also yielded 
O' 18 per cent. AljOj, and was estimated in a manner similar to that used for 
soluble alumina, wiUi the addition of 5 e.c. of molar potassium dihydrogen 
phosphate at the stage indicated. 

llesultq obtained : — 


1st titration ... 7 6 c.c. KMnO, = 0 0187 g. FcgO, 

2nd „ ... 7 4 „ „ =0 0183 

3rd „ ... 7-5 „ „ .= 0018.5 

4th „ ... 7 5 „ „ =0 0185 

Insoluble Iron = 185 per cent. FcjOj. 
Weights of combined iron and alumina phosphate. 


»> if 

if if 



No. 1 - 0 040 g. 
No. 2 0 038 „ ! 

No. 3 = 0 041 „ j 
No. 4 = 0 039 „ I 


Mean = 0 0395 g. 


Weight of FePO^ equivalent to 0 0185 g. FCjO, ~ 0 035 g. 
Weight of AlPO, ^ (0 0395 - 0 03.5) = O' 0045 g. 

Weight of Al^Oj = (0 0045 X 0 418) 0 0018 g. 


Insoluble Alumina = 0 18 per cent. Al^O,. 


Total Iron and Alumina. The following method was used: — After 
evaporation to dr 5 Tiess of 5 g. of the sample with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, as for soluble iron and alumina, take up with the same acid, and filter. 
Ignite residue, and fuse with (NUsCOa-K^CO.), take up the melt with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, filter, and wash well, adding the washings to the first filtrate. 
Remove silica by two evaporations to dryness witli hydrochloric acid, take up 
the residue with 25 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and proceed as for 
soluble iron and alumina. 

The iron is determined in 100 c.c. portions of the solution, but only a 
50 c.c. aliquot is taken for the alumina estimation, so that the weight of th^ 
combined phosphates approximates to that obtained for soluble iron and alumii^ 
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Results obtained: — 


1st titration 


2nd 

3rd 

4tb 


9f 

if 

ff 


12-7 C.C. 

KMnO, = 0 031 g. Fe,0, 

12-5 „ 

» 0 031 ff ff 

12-65 „ 

ff ^ 0*031 ff ff 

12-55 „ 

ff ^ 0*031 ff ff 


■Mean = O'OSl g. 


Total Iron = 3'10 per cent. Fe,0,. 


Weights of combined iron and alumina phosphates. 


(50 C.C. aliquots = 0*5 g. of phosphate.) 
No. 1 = 0 040 g. 

No. 2 = 0 044 „ 

No. 3 = 0 041 „ 

No. 4 = 0 043 „ , 


Mean = 0-042 g. 


Weight of FePO* equivalent to 0 031 g. Fe^O* == 0 059 g. 

Weight of AlPO* = (0 084^ 059) = 0 025 g. equivalent to 0 0105 g. A1,0,. 
Total Alumina = 105 per cent. AljO,. 


The results obtained by addition of Ihe quantities obtained by estimation 
in the soluble and insoluble portions are 

3 06 per cent. FejO, and 110 per cent. AljOj. 


Iron Sulphide (FeS^). Deducting from the values obtained for total iron 
the amounts soluble in hydrochloric acid and insoluble in atiua regia, the 
residual percentage of iron is 1-81 per cent. FcjO,, which is equivalent to 
2-72 per cent. FeS,. 

Separate 1 g. portions of tlie phosphate were dissolved in aqua regia, and 
the sulphur estimated as barium sulphate in the usual fashion. After deduction 
of the amount of sulphur soluble in hydrochloric acid (O' 075 per cent.), this 
gave an amount of sulphur equivalent to 2 -69 per cent. FeS*. These results 
agree pretty well with the figure (2-67 per cent. FeS*) obtained by estimating 
the iron soluble in aqua regia after ignition of the original hydrochloric acid 
insoluble residue. 

Oarbonates. The carbonic acid content may be conveniently determined 
by difference in Schrotter’s apparatus, using dilute hydrochloric acid to 
decompose the carbonates. Using this method it is difficult to be certain that 
all the carbon dioxide is driven off, and that nothing other than carbon dioxide 
has been lost. It is more accurate to collect the carbon dioxide by absorption 
in soda-lime, using the usual train of apparatus for drying and purifying the 
gas evolved. For each estimation 2 g. of the phosphate are placed in a 
decomposition flash and 100 c.c. of dilute hydrochloric acid added by means of 
a dropping funnel. After primary decompomtion ceases the flaifli is heated just 
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to boiling point, while a slow stream of carbon>dioxide-fFee air is drawn through 
the apparatus. 


Weights of Absorption Tube, 


Before. 

51-678 g. 
55-289 „ 
51-913 „ 
55-525 „ 


After. 

51-913 g, 

55- 525 „ 

56- 148 „ 
55-759 „ 


Weight of Carbon Dioxide 
absorbed. 


0-235 g. 


0 236 
0-235 
0-234 




Mean Weight 0-235 
Carbon Dioxide = 11 75 per cent. 


Fluoride. Fluorine is usually astimated by fusion of the phosphate with 
a mixture of sodium and potassium carbonates, and, after removal of interfering 
elements, by final precipitation as calcium fluoride or sulphate. The chief 
objection to final estimation as calcium fluoride appears to be the solubility 
of calcium fluoride in water, and the difficulty in filtering the precipitate. The 
fluorine is preferably precipitated as load chlorofluoride (5), which has a much 
higher molecular weight than calcium fluoride. Errors due to solubility of the 
lead chlorofluoride are greatly reduced by the use of a saturated solution of 
lead chlorofluoride for the greater part of the washing of the precipitate. 

For each estimation 1 g. of phosphate is fused with K,CO„ the melt leached 
with hot water, filtered, and well washed. The last traces of silica are removed 
by the addition of zinc oxide in nitric acid (1 g. ZnO in 30 c.c. N. HNOg). 
The fluoride is precipitated by the addition of a large excess of lead chloride 
and allowed to stand overnight. It is filtered through a weighed Gooch crucible, 
washed once with alcohol, then four or five times with saturated lead chloro- 
fluoride solution, and finally with cold water, and dried at 120-150° C. 


Weight of 
crucible. 


17 -930 g. 
18-680 „ 


Weight of crucible 
and precipitate. 

18 -210 g. 

18-950 „ 

Fluorine = 2 per cent. 


Weight of lead 
chlorofluoride. 


0 280 g. 


0-270 


>1 


SUiioa. In the estimation of this element the method used was that of 
Berzelius (6) modified by Hoffman and Lundell. 

1 g. of the phosphate is intimately mixed with 5 g. of fusion mixture 
(NajCOg-KjCOj) covered with a further 1 g. of the mixture, fused at dull red 
heat, and the melt extracted with hot water. 

The silica is separated in three stages, first by boiling with 2 per centi 
sodium carbonate solution. The silicious residue is retained, and the filtrate 
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treated with zinc nitrate (1 g. ZnO in 30 c.e. N. HNOs), boiled, and filtered from a 
second silicions residue. The new filtrate is rendered slightly acid with nitric 
acid, and to it is added a reagent (made by dissolving 1 g. ZnO, 2 g. (NHJjCOj 
in 20 C.C. HjO containing 2 c.c. NH^OII (cone)). The mixture is boiled free 
from ammonia, and the volume adjusted to about 100 c.c. The tliird silicious 
residue is filtered off, combined with the two previous ones, evaporated to 
dryness with hydrochloric acid, washed with water containing the same 
acid (20 ; 1), ignited, and weighed. 

Weights of SiOj, Ist estimation = 0 108 g. 

2nd „ =0 107 „ 

Percentage of SiOg = 10 75 per cent. 

Oaloium. The solution for estimation of total lime is prepared as in the 
method for total iron and alumina given eai-lier in this paper — 50 c.c. aliquots 
(equivalent to 0 5 g. of phosphate) are treated as in the method given in the 
Bureau of Standards leaflet (3). 

Weights of CaO obtained: — 

1st estimation ~ O' 226 g. 

2nd „ = O' 225 „ 

3rd „ = O' 225 „ 

4th „ = 0-224 „ 

Percentage of lime (CaO) == 45 00. 

“The method gives results that are comparable with those obtained by the 
ordinary oxalate method in rock analysis. Boeau.se of the solubility of calcium 
oxalate a little is unprccipitated in both methods, but tlie total junount need 
not exceed 0-5 mg. (01 per cent. CaO in a 0 5 g. .siimplc in double precipi- 
tations). In the accurate analysis of minerals this is subsequently recovered 
by treatment of the weighed magnesium pyrophosphate; in the analysis of 
phosphate rock tliis refinement is not necessary. 

The treatment with iron, ammonium hydroxide, and bromine serves quite 
satisfactorily for the removal of manganese and residual phosplioric acid, and 
numerous tests have shown that usually less tlian 0-2 mg. of CaO is carried 
down with the precipitate." 

Zxao and Manganese. The solution for estimation is prepared as for total 
iron and alumina. The zinc is separated as sulphide at pll (4-6-4'8), and the 
manganese as oxide, using G. J. Austin’s method of estimation (4). Aliquots 
equivalent to 2 g. of phosphate were used for each estimation, so that fairly 
appreciable weights of precipitate could be obtained. Both the sulphide and 
oxide are dissolved in the least possible quantity of 50 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid, precipitated as ammonium phosphates, and estimated finally as pyro- 
phosphates (7). 
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Simpson & Bbiu^y — Analysis of an Irish Phosphate Ore. 

Weights of sine pyrophosphate. Weight of zinc oxuU\ 

0 015 g. 0 008 g. 

0 011 „ 0 006 „ 

(i.e. for 2 g. of phosphate.) 

Percentage of ZnO = 0 35. 

Weights of manganese pyropliosphate. Weight of MnO. 

0 020 g. 0 010 g. 

0 016 „ 0 008 „ 

(i.e. for 2 g. of phosphate.) 

Percentage of MnO = 0 45. 

Iodine. Two methods were used for the estimation of iodine. The first is 
that (8) in present use by Dr. Mason at University College, Cork, and is known 
as the “open-ashing” method. The second method is the Trevorrow and 
Paahena modification of Ticipert’s technique (9). In both these methods the 
iodine is estimated finally by titration with N/500 sodium thiosulphate, using 
starch as indicator, and the reagents are tested for freedom from iodine by 
running “blank” estimations in parallel. 

Duplicate results were : — 

“Open-ashing” Method. Acid “wet combustion” Method. 

100 y per 100 g. 174 y per 100 g. 

310 y » » >. 

The results given for the second metiiod are the most reasonable of four 
eslimations, the other two results being excessive, probably due to adsorption 
of iodine in the laboratory. The results obtained by the first method being the 
more reliable are given in the table. 

Arsenic. Arsenic is estimated by the usual Marsh mt‘thod, by comparison 
of the stain produced with a standard. Two (stimalions were made, of which 
the mean result was 0 0001 per cent. 

Organic Matter. Although this constituent wm not determined in the 
particular sample analysed, it is to be expected that such a deposit should 
contain a certain amount of organic matter. In the absence of other metallic 
and acidic radicals, the amount of organic matter present may be taken as 
being equivalent to the undetermined imrtioTi of the analysis. 

In all, twelve samples of the same deposit have been analysed for calcium 
phosphate content. The several results obtained varied from 49 ‘32 per cent, to 
51*90 per cent., and indicate comparative uniformity of the deposit. The table 
shows complete analysis of one such sample. 

SCDENT. PROG. R.D.S., VOL. 22, NO. 48. 
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This was a macro-analysis, the micro-estimation of iodine and arsenic being 

introduced merely as points of interest. The sample was ground to pass 
completely through a 90 I.M.M. sieve, and dried for three houra at 100° C. 



Per cent. 

Phosphoric Acid 

(P.O.) 

23 '53 equivalent to 51 '42% Ca,P,0,. 

Lime 

(CaO) 

45 '00 

Iron Oxide 

(Fe,0,) 

1-28 

Alumina 

(A1,0,) 

1-05 

Pyrites 

(FeS.) 

2'70 

Silica 

(SiO.) 

10-75 

Carbonic Acid 

(CO,) 

11-75 

Fluorine 

• • • 

2-00 

Zinc 

(ZnO) 

0-35 

Manganese 

(MnO) 

0-45 

Nitrogen 

... 

0-22 

Sulphuric Acid 

(SO,; 

0-20 

Undetermined 


0-72 


Total 

100-00 

IjOss on Ignition 

• • • 

10-65 

Soluble Iron 

• • • 

1 21 

Soluble Alumina 

• •• 

0-82 

Arsenic 


0-0001 

Iodine 

... 

100 y per 100 g. 

This ore does not readily respond to treatment with sulphuric acid, and it 

has not been possible to render it as 

completely soluble as desired. On treat- 

ment with less than the 

theoretical 

amount of acid required, a low grade 


superphosphate with a high percentage of insoluble phosphate and of only 
moderate drillability is obtained. 

The only minor constituents present in excessive quantities in the ore are 
carbonate and silica, and, chemically, these should not cause serious drawbacks. 
A feasible theory for the failure to render this phosphate soluble in a satis- 
factory manner is that these minor constituents are so distributed through the 
mass of the phosphate as to form a protective sheath over the tricalcium 
phosphate and to prevent the sulphuric acid from interacting with it. 

It would not be possible in such a paper as this to consider the various 
reactions incidental to the manufacture of superphosphate, and for details of 
these reactions reference should be made to specialized literature on the subject. 
It is sufficient to state that the primary reaction is between the tricalcium 
phosphate and sulphuric acid with the formation of monocalcium phosphate 
and gypsum, and that the degree of solubility of the phosphate, and its 
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drillability, depend to a large extent on the amounts of the minor constituents 
present and the forms in which they occur. 

CHEMICAIi DEPABTMENT, 

University CoMiSOE, 

Cork. 
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No. 49. 

SALMON OP THE BIVBB EBNB. 

BBSULTS OP THE EXAMINATION OP A SMALL COLLECTION OP 

SCALES AND DATA. 

By ABTHUB E. J. WENT, 

Department of A^culture, Fisheries Branch, Dublin. 

[Bead DBOiatBER 16, 1941. Publiabed separately March 5, 1942.] 

WWH a valuable fish like the salmon it is not possible to purchase large 
samples for ksamination in the laboratory, as can be done with the herring and 
other less expensive fish. Bocourso has, therefore, to be had to other methods 
of obtaining material. If has been found satisfactory to arrange with the 
manager of a commercial salmon fishery on the river which it is desired to 
investigate to collect samples of scales, together with particulars of the measure- 
ments (weight to nearest 2 oz., length to nearest 1/lOth inch), the sex,, the 
place, and date of capture. Over a number of years collections of scales and 
measurements of salmon taken in various rivers throughout Ireland have been 
made with the intention of obtaining information on the age and growth of 
salmon of these rivers. A smtdl collection of material was available from the 
Biver Erne, and, although it was obviously inadequate in many respects, it was 
considered of sufficient interest to be worked out and reported upon. 

The proportion of fish sampled showed some fluctuation over the season, and 
in most cases the results have been weighted against the catch figures for 1928 
in order that a more accurate idea of the stocks of the river could be obtained. 
The weighted figures have been given in Tables 1-4 and in suitable places in 
the text. 


2%e River Erne and its Catchment Area. 

The Biver Erne is 64 miles long, and the catchment area of the river and 
its tributaries covers approximately 1,690 square miles. There is a large 
number of lakes in this system, the most important of which are Lough Erne, 
tlp^r Lough Erne, Loughs Oughter and Qowna, all on the main river, and 
Lou^ Mw^ean, Nilly, and Garadice, on the tributaries. The river rises in 
County Longford, flows for the major part of its length in a northerly or 
north-westerly direction, and finally empties into an estuary, about four miles 
long, which is an inlet of Donegal Bay. In the upper part of the oetdi^t 
area there are hundreds of small lakes which contain coarse IWi only. Salmoy 
sddom, if ever, penetrate into them. 

fioiinw. PROO. RJJ.B., voih 22, NO. 49. 4 U 
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The mam river from Lough Ouster, and the main tributaries flowing mto 
the main watercourse from the west, run over rodks of the Lower Carboniferous 
Limestone, and in consequence these waters are alkaline in character. The 
Annalee Biver, the most important tributary of the River Erne, and the River 
Erne itself above Lough Oughter, drain areas of rocks of the Silurian and 
Ordivician periods, which contain little lime, and thence the waters of these 
rivers are neutral or slightly acid in character. On the east side of Lough 
Erne a number of small tributaries run over rocks of the Old Red Sandstone, 



Fjo. I.— Gatcbment area of the B Erne, iU lakes and tributaries (Based on the Ordnance 
Survey Map of Northern Ireland, by sanotion of the Controller of H M. Stationer) 

Office and the Ordnance Survey of Eire, by permission of the Minister lor Finance nf 
Ireland ) 

and in consequence these waters are acid in character. The relationship of the 
River Erne to its lakes and tributaries is represented in the form of a sketch- 
map in Fig. 1. On this figure a few pH figures have been inserted for the 
waters of particular localities. 
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Wknt — Salmon of the Biver Eme. 

Maierial. 

The material used in this investigation consists of 421 satisfactory sets of 
scales and data coUected from salmon captured in the tidal nets and the cribs 
below the bridge in the town of BaJlyshannon, Co. Donegal, in the river in 
1928, together with a few sets from the years 1921, 1926, and 1927. I am 
indeb^ to Mr. Thomas McD. Swan, of the Erne Fisheries, for collecting the 
material and furnishing me with confidential returns of the fishery for 1928. 
All the fish were measured from the tip of the snout to the fork of the tail to 
the nearest tenth of an inch. 


Smolt Ages, 

In the maiden fish, 346 fish (92 0 per cent.) migrated as two-year smolts, 
18 fish (4-8 per cent.) as one-year smolts, and 12 fish (3 2 per cent.) as three- 
year smolts' 


Age Groups. 

The fish were classified into five groups of maiden or unspawned fish, and 
two groups of fish containing those which had previously spawned (i.e. with 
spawning marks on their scales). In the foilowing table the fish are divided 
into their respective age groups : — 

With With 

Winters in one two 

the sea. 1 2 2 + 3 3 + S.M. S.M.s 

% of total 58-7 7-5 25 2 1 7 0 5 6 2 0 2 

The maiden summer fish (1+, 24-, and 34- winters) form 84 4 per cent, 
of the total numerically. Commercially the small summer fish, having relatively 
high average weights, form the most important age group, being approximately 
one-sixth heavier than the grille, the next heavie.st age group. 

Confirmation of the fact that summer fish form a considerable part of tbt 
runs of salmon in this river can be obtained by consideration of the distribution 
in time of the catches of salmon (and grilse). In Pig. 2, which has been plotted 
from confidential figures kindly supplied by Mr. Thomas McD. Swan, the 
fortnightly percentages of the total catch for the year 1928 have been given. 
That similar conditions existed in other years can be shown by the fact that 
the appropriate curve for the year 1940,* which has been taken at random, shows 
a similar result. 

»Up to and Including the year 1033 the Erne Fisheries operated two dmft nets in the 

portton of the riv« and a set of cribs above the Palls of Assaroe in the town of 
BaUyshannon. In consequence of the Judgment in the * * Erne Case * * in which it was decided 
that no several fishery existed in the tidal portion of tho river, the fishery was thrown open 
to tho public. From 1084 onwards a special local licence costing £40 for each 
has been obtainable for fishing this river under the authority of the Fisheries (Tidal Waters) 
Act, 1934. Each licensee is bound to furnish a weekly return of his catches, and the cuj^ 
for 1940 has been drawn up from the weekly returns of some thirteen licensees for ttmt 
yaar. 1988 the Erne Piaherios have continued to operate the set of traps n^tbe 

Falls of Assaroe. 
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As is 0808117 the ease, very few sumioer fish were csptored in April ; in 
May they formed jost onder half of the total catch, and thereafter they 
predominated (Table 1). May was the best month for the small spring fish, 
Jone for the grilse, small sommer, and large spring fish, whilst most previously 
((pawned fish were taken in July. The catches in June amounted to 64'6 per 
emit, of the total for 1928, and those of July to 24 0 per cent. (Table 2). 



Forty-five fish, out of the total of 421 whose scales were examined, had 
spawned previouriy, as indicated by the presence of spawning marks on their 
scales. Two of these previously spawned fi.sh had each spawned on two 
occasions, and were making their way into the river in anticipation of a third 
spawning. The determination of the age at first spawning is liable to some 
inaccura^ after the formation of the spawning mark and the return to the 
river as a clean fish, as erosion may remove traces of winter and even of summer 
growth. In Table 3 the age at first spawning has been correlated with the 
absence, which is the period spent feeding in the sea between what would be, 
but for the intervention of man, two successive spawnings. Owing to the 
difficulty of assessing the age at first spawning the figures in the table must be 
regarded as approximate. The summer fish generally show a tendency to 
return after a short or very long almence, while the spring fish return after a 
long absence. This is the condition which has been found in other investigations 
on the life history of salmon. 


Size Distribution. 

In Table 4 the estinuited size distributions in each age group, as percentages 
of the total catch, have been given for two-inrii class intervals. The curve 
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1 SitlMtfd Ptro«B|ftg« pf «»ob igf group in tneb 
Bontho'i ottoh. * 


Ago Group 



Sftblo 5 Mean Condition Co-offioloat IX) and Condition 
Yaotore (aooord^ to Corbitt 'a aoalo) (C*f,T 
'oY tho dlYYirint aai groupa. 


I* wintira 
2 wlntara 

2 * wlntera 

3 wintira 
3^ winters 
«lth S.2:.s. 


Condition Condition 

Co-affic;ent (I) Yaotor (C.?.) 


i:ii 

1.21 

1.25 

1,11 (oni onl^) 
1.21 



Tablo 2 Satinatid Poreintofio of total of laob ago group 
in each montb* 



snowing divided slgration and return , The 
following table gives the years in which the 
fish ixaainid were hatohed in peroentagea of 
the total catoh for the year 1928. 


z For convenlenoe the period 22nd Uaroh to 31at Maroh has 
been included with April and the period lat-llth loguat 
has been inoluded with July in Sables l and 2. 
sable 3 Previously spawned fish olaaaifled on absence. 


Age at first spawning 


!♦ Winters I 2 Winters I 2« Winters 





^ Approxiaate valaes. 

Mean oaloulated lengths in inohis in fresh 


Prequsnoy distribution of sizes in the 
different age groups. 



Lengths at end of 

»ab.r. 1 1 iSjJt 

Ist Year 2nd Year 3rd Year Length 


10 I 3.1 - . 5,2 

2.1 5.0 - 5.6 

2.0 4.3 5.8 9.8 


istia^led pro*.ortioa of the different saolt 
types in edch saolt class for oaiden fish 


Type h 


tfuaber |psreentagt 




Table 9 Mean oaloulated lengths An inohea in the sea in 
the various age groups. 


XX Clasa Interval 16 eto. includes all fish having 
lengtha between 19.95 and 17, 95 Inches sto. 


Lengths at and of 


Ago Group 


U Wlntara 

2 Winters 
2^ Winters 

3 Winters 


luabers 

1st Sea 

2nd Sea 


Winter 

Winter 

ICO 

16.3 


87 

19.0 

50.9 

152 

16.6 

31.2 

21 

19.7 

31.9 


Snbl# 10 Mean oaloulated lengtha in inohss in fresh watsr in the various snolt olassts and typsi. 



Syps A Soclts 


LAngths at sad of 


1st Year 1 2ad Year 1 3rd Year 


Sypo B Saolta 
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showing the size distributions has two maxima at 22 and 30 inches, respectively, 
which are produced by the overwhelming abundance of the grilse and small 
summer fish, as can be seen from Fig. 3. Pish, the lengths of which were 
between 19' 95 and 25-95 inches, comprised slightly more than half the total 
catch, whilst fish having lengths between 29-95 and 33 -95 inches formed about 
one-quarter of the total catch. 



14 IG 18 20 22 24 26 28 80 32 34 36 38 40 42 44 

Length in inches. 


Fia* 8. — Estimated size distribution of the catches. 

Average Sizes. 

With a small collection of sets of scales and data such as were used in 
this investigation the monthly average weights and lengths of the different 
age groups are of little value, since in some cases only a few fish were sampled 
in any one month. In the following discussion the average sizes of the fish of 
the varioiis ago groups for the whole of the season have been given : — 

(i) Grilse (1 + winters). Number examined = 105. 


lb. inohes. 

Minimum ... ... ... 2-0 17-6 

Average ... ... ... 5-4 23 2 

Maximum ... ... ... 9‘5 27-5 


The smallest grilse was taken on the Slst May, together with another fish 
of the same length but weighing i lb. more, whilst the maximum wwght and 
leng th were recorded on the 11th July. Out of 105 grilse, 2 had migrated as 
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one-year smolts, 100 (95 ’2 per cent.) as two-year smolts, and 3 had migrated 
as three-year smolts. 


(ii) Small spring fish (2 winters). 

Number examined 

= 88. 


lb. 

inches. 

Minimum 

5-5 

240 

Average 

... 125 

30 9 

Maximum 

... 1875 

35-8 

The smallest fish of this ago group 

was taken on the 19th May, whilst the 

maximum weight and length were recorded on the 4th May. 

Out of the 88 small 

spring fish examined, 6 had migrated 

as one-year smolts, 

78 (88 8 per cent.) 

as two-year smolts, and 4 as three-year smolts. 


(iii) Small summer fish (2+ winters). Number examined = 161. 


lb. 

inchoa. 

Minimum 

90 

280 

Average 

... 14-7 

32-5 

Maximum 

... j 26 0 

37-8 


I 23 25 

38-2 


The smallest fish was taken on the 19th May. A weiglit of 26 lb. was 
recorded twice on the same day, namely, 2nd June, 1927, both fish having the 
same length. A longer but lighter fish, weighing only 23 25 lb. (length 38 2 
inches), was captured on 24th May. Out of the 161 fish whoso scales were 
examined, 9 had migrated as one-year .smolts, 148 (91 8 per cent.) as two-year 
smolts, and 4 as thxee-year smolts. 

(iv) Large spring fish (3 winters). Number examined = 21. 




lb. 

inches. 

Minimum 

. ... 

...' 16-5 

34-4 

Average 

. 

... 27-9 

39-3 

Maximum 

) ... 

... 400 

43-7 


The smallest fish was taken on the 22nd May, and on the 31st May the 
largest fish was recorded. Out of the 21 sets of scales examined, one was taken 
from a fish which had migrated as a one-year smolt, 19 as two-year smolts, 
and one had migrated as a three-year smolt. 

(v) Large summer fish (3 + winters). 

Only one fish, weighing 21 lb., measuring 37-4 inches in length, and 
captured on the 4th June, was examined in this age group. 

(vi) Previously spawned fish (with S.M.s). Number examined = 45. ' 

This group comprises a heterogeneous collection of individuals having on^ 
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one oommon property, namely, the presence of one or more spawning marks 
on their scales. 





lb. 

inehes. 

Minimum 

• • • 

• •• 

70 

24 0. 

Average 


• •• 

... 19 7 

35 2 

Maximum 

• • • 

• •• 

■ • • 33 0 

42 3 


The smallest fish, captured on the 6th July, had pawned for tihe first 
time as a grilse, and had returned to fresh water for the second time after a 
period feeding in the sea of only a few months The largest fish was captured 
on the 9th May, and showed two spawning marks on its scales. Average 
weights and length in the case of previously spawned fish are, however, of little 
value, as the weight of a previously spawned fish will depend on at least three 
factors, namely, the age at first spawning, the period spent feeding in the sea 
between successive spawnings (absence habit), and the number of times a fish 
had spawned. It is usual to classify the previously spawned fish on their 
absence habit and the age at first spawning, but in this investigation the 
numbers of fish in this category (i.e. with S M.s) are too few to give rignificant 
results. 


Condition Coefficients. 

In a previous publication dealing with the salmon of the Ballisodare River 
(Went, 1941) the method of calculating the condition coefiicient (K) and the 
condition factor (C.F.) or the relationship between weight and length was 
described. The mean condition coefficients (K) and condition factors (C.P.) 
have been given in Table 5. The mean condition coefficient rises as the time 
spent feeding in the sea increases. The high mean condition coefficient of the 
salmon of the River Erne is of the same order as that of the salmon of the 
Rivers Shannon and Ballisodare, although the small summer fish of the River 
Erne were superior in mean condition coeflBcients to those of the River Shannon. 

Divided Migration and Betwm. 

Table 6 gives the years in which the fish were hatched. The brood of one 
year, namely, that of 1925, was responsible for over half the catch in 1928, 
whilst the brood of 1924 accounted for one- third of the catch in 1928. 

The Character of the Annuli in the Central Region of the Hedies. 

During the examination of the scales it became clear that the fish could be 
divided into two fairly distinct groups depending on the appearance of the 
annuli in the central region of the scale corresponding to freshwater <x parr 
growth. In 10 per cent, or thereabouts of the fish the winter band was poorly 
defined. These differences were probably the results of life in diff»ent envirmot- 
ments, and seemed worthy of note. 
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Calculated Lengths. 

Th« lengths of every maiden or unspawned fish were calculated for the end 
of every year of life by the usual method, i.e. assuming that the growth of the 
scale was strictly proportional to that of the fish. 

(a) River Life. 

In Table 7 the mean lengths in inches of the difEerent smolt classes have 
been given, and these are illustrated graphically in Pig. 4a. It will be seen 
that the fastest growing smolts migrated first, and that the mean smolt length 
increased as the age of the smolt rose. 

In previous publications on the biology of the salmon of the Rivers Shannon, 
Ballisodare, and Owenduff (Ballycroy), it was stated that the fish of these riveis 
could be divided into two smolt types, called for convenience. Type A and 
Type B smolts. These were (1) Type A smolts, those fish which showed little 
or no growth in fresh water in the spring prior to migration as a smolt, and 
(2) Type B smolts, those fish which showed considerable amount of growth in 
fresh water in the spring prior to migration as a smolt. 



Fjo. 4. — Growth in freshwater. A. — In the 1-, 2-, and 3-year smolt classes. 

B.—In the various smolt classes and types. 


In the present material this division of the smolts into two groups was 
again carried out, and, the results for the maiden fish are given in Table 8; 
The mean lengths in each of these groups have been calculated, and the results 
given in Table 10 are illustrated in Fig. 4 b. In the two-year smolt class the 
SetENT. PBOC. R.D.S., VOIj. 22, NO. 49. 4n 
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Type A smelts at the end of each year were longer than those of the Tjrpe B 
group. The material is too meagre, however, to draw any definite conclusions, 
but it ctCn be noted that the results are of the same character as has already 
been described for other Irish rivers (Went, 1938, 1940, and 1941). The mean 
length of all the smolts was 5 6 inches, which is of the same order as that for 
the River Shannon (Went, 1940) and the Waterville River (unpublished data). 

(6) Sea Life. 

The calculated lengths for each year in the sea in each age group have 
been given in Table 9, and it will be seen that the growth rate in the large 
spring fish was greater than in any other age group. 

Rimme. 

(1) A brief description of the River Erne and the geology of its catchment area 

was given. Fig. 1. 

(2) Material consisting of 421 satisfactory sets of scales from the River Erne 

nets and cribs was examined. 

(3) Ninety-two per cent, of the fish had migrated as two-year smolts, whilst 

the remaining eight per cent, were one and three-year smolts in the 
ratios of 3 to 2 respectively. 

(4) Almo.st eighty-four per cent, of the fish were summer fish (58- 7 per cent. 

grilse and 25 2 per cent, small summer fish). 

(5) The average sizes in the various age groups have been given. The mean 

condition coefficients of the salmon of this river arc high, being of the 
same order as those for fish of the Rivers Shannon and Ballisodare 
(Went, 1938, 1940, and 1941). 

(6) The lengths at the end of each year of life have been calculated. The 

fastest growing fish migrated first. As in the River Shannon salmon 
the smolts could bo divided into two groups, depending on whether or 
not the fish had made growth in fresh water in the spring prior to 
migration as a smolt. Type A smolts of any smolt class have a 
greater mean length at the end of every year of life than Type B 
smolts of the same smolt class. In the sea the large spring fish had 
a greater average growth-rate than any other age group. 
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Thekf appeal's to be no previous record of the occurrence in Ireland of the 
lichen Cladmim impexa Harm. It is not mentioned in the standard reference- 
Knowles, ‘‘The liichens of Ireland.” We have, however, found it j»rowiiifJ: in 
considerable quantities, on peaty soil, amonj?st jyranitc rocks on the west side 
of Killiney Hill, Co. Dublin. The specimens were identified for us by 
Mr. Mackenzie-Lamb, of the Natural History Section of the British Museum, 
to whom we wish to express our thanks. Asahina records (Ada Phytochimica, 
1934, S, 52) that the lichen shows a negative reaction to benzidine and 
p-phenylenediamine, indicating the absence of depsidones of the salazie acid 
type. 

We have found the predominant conslituent to be l-usnic acid We liave 
also isolated perlatolic add 


CsHii 

/\ /\ 

/ cO-0-/ \ OH 


H.,CO 


\ / 
\/ 


OH 




COOH 


previously found by Asaliina and Fuzikaw'a (Her., 1935, 68, 634) in the lichen 
Parmelia cetrarioides. There is also pre>eiit a sterol giving a violet -red 
Ijiebermann reaction, changing to blue and then green. For tlie sterol we 
suggest the alternative formulae G 32 Hr ,„04 or Cj^HviOi; the possibility that a 
mixture of sterols may be present is not excluded. The sugar-alcohol in the 
lichen is d-arabitol. 


Expekimental. 

Kthev Extract of TAchen, 

700 g. of air-dried lichen were extracted with three successive lots of 5 1. 
of ether. The ether solution on evaporation gave 12' 5 g. of a dark brown 
paste. This paste was stirred with 80 c.c. ether; on filtration a greenish brown 
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solution A and a residue B, which was a mixture of «rey and yellow material, 
wore obtained. 

The solution A was cxtracled with succe sivc portions oT 50 c.c., 20 c.c., 
and 20 c.c,, of 3 per ecint. sodium carbonate solution. The alkaline extract 
foamed stronjyly on agitation and (piickiy set to a jjel. It was acidified w^ith 
dilute sulphuric acid, and extiacted se\eral times with ether; from this ether 
extract a biwn gummy ma.ss containing .some crystals was obtained. This was 
boiled with 60/80 petrol, the solvent decanted from a gummy residue, and 
allowed to cool. The first material precipitated from the petrol w^as a gum, 
which w'as removed, and the mother li(|Uors on standing deposited a crystalline 
product, which w^as purified by fnutional crystallisation from 60/80 petrol. 
The purification wa.s tedious, and eventually a crystalline product was obtained 
which had m.p. 104-106^ ('. 

Analysis. 

3-660 mg. gave 9 040 mg. 2 350 mg. 11,0. 

3 519 mg. gave 1*810 mg. Agl. 

014 mg.— 1 16 mg. camphor— 21 OA. 

Found C 67 3; II -- 7 1 ; 0(11. (> 8, M W. = 230. 

‘OCH, reciuires V * 67 5; 11 7 2; OCII.. 6 98; 

M.W. = 444. 

The substance is soluble in benzol, petrol, acetone, and alcohol. The alcohol 
solution is acid to litmus, and gives a red-brown colour with ferric chloride; 
reaction wdth bleaching powder is negative. The half value for the molecular 
W'cight indicates a depside. The formula, reactions, and melting point indicate 
that the material is perlatolic acid. This was (*onfirmed by the productss of 
hydrolysis, as obtained in the following experiment : -018 g. of the sulistance 
was heated at 60° C. with 4 c.c of 5 per cent, methyl alcoholic pota.sh for 
3 hours in a hydrogen atmosphere. From the reddish solution obtained the 
greater part of the alcohol was remove<l, the solution diluted with 25 c.e. water, 
and the whole saturated with (arbon dioxide. On extraction with ether a 
product was obtained which was h.vdrolysed by boiling with 4 c.c aipn^ous 
potash; acidification and extraction with ether gavi' a material which on 
crystallisation from 60/80 petrol had m.p. 123-125° (;. It w^as the p-methyl 
other of olivetol carboxylic acid. 

Analysis. 

3- 201 mg. gave 7*710 mg. CO.,, 2150 mg. IFO. 

4- 118 mg. gave 4*170 mg. Agl. 

Found C = 65*6; II ^ 7*4; OCIL 13 4. 

C12II15O3 . OCH3 requires C — 65 5; IT — 7 5; OCIL. = 13*0. 

The reddish solution referred to aljove was, after extraction with ether/ 
acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, and extracted with ether. The product 
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recovered from the ether was crystallised from dilute methyl alcohol, and gave 
white needles m.p. 138-140° C., which were olivetol carboxylic acid. 

Analysis. 

3 490 mg. dried at 100° C. lost 0150 mg. 

3’340 rag. dried product gave 7-800 mg. CO,; 2100 mg. H,0. 

Pound C = 63-7; II = 7 0. 

CijHinO, requires C = 64 3; H = 71. 

CijHjeO, . JH,0 requires H,0 = 4 0; Pound 4-3. 

The residue B referred to above, obtained by treatment of the lichen extract 
with a .small amount of ether, was warmed with 30 c.c. chloroform; 0 7 g. of 
a cream-coloured pow'der C remained undissolved. The chloroform solution, 
on addition of alcohol, gave a precipitate of yellow needles, which, on recrystal- 
lisation from a mixture of alcohol and chloroform, had m.p. 205° C., and in 
chloroform solution was laivo-rotatory with a .specific rotation of 485, It was 
1-usnic acid. 

Analysis, 

3 732 mg. gave 8 580 mg. CO,; 1 520 mg. H,0. 

Pound C = 62-9; H = 4-6. 

C„H,„0, requires C = 62 8; H = 4 6. 

The imwder C was treated with cold ethyl alcohol, in which it was partly 
soluble. The alcohol solution -was cvai)orat{Hl to drjTiess, treated with methyl 
alcohol, which left behind a little u.snic acid, and the methyl alcohol solution 
precipitated with watci-. The piwipitatc w'hich still contained traces of usnic 
acid was warned with chlorofotm to remove the latter, and was then 
crystallised from a .small amount of ethyl alcohol, from which it separated in 
long white needles ia.p. 245-250° C. The product, which is a stei-ol, is. in view 
of the unsatisfactory molting point, possibly a mixture of sterols. Though the 
preparation was repeated several times from different samples of lichen in no 
instance was a sharp melting point obtained. There was not enough material 
available to carry out a satisfactory chromatogammic separation. 

Analysis. 

(1) 3-340 mg. gave 9 450 mg. CO,; 3 090 mg. H,0. 

(2) 3-720 mg. gave 10-610 mg. CO,; 3 -500 mg. H,0. 

(3) 3-698 mg. gave 10-500 mg. CO,; 3 390 mg. H,0. 

(4) 0-664 mg.— 7-040 mg. camphor— 7- 0°A M.W. = 498. 

Pound (1) C ^ 77-1 ; H = 10-27. 

(2) C = 77-8; H = 10-4. 

(3) C = 77-4; H == 10 2. 

C„H,,o 04 requires C = 77 1; H = 10 0 M.W. = 498. 

CmHsjO, requires C - 77 3; H = 101 M.W. ~ 512, 
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The substance gives with acetic anhydride and siilphuru* acid a i‘eddisli violet 
colour which changes to blue and then green on standing. Tin* analyses 
exclude the possibility of it being Zeorin. 

The portion of the powder C insoluble in cold ethyl alcohol w%as boiled with 
alcohol until it gave no ljie]>ermann reaction. It was tfien eiystallised from 
aqueous acetone, from \vhich it separated in small plates, m.]). 220^ (\ (with 
gas evolution). The substance is soluble in dilute .sodium bicarbonate, giv(‘s a 
reddish brown colour with ferric chloride, but no reaction with bleaching 
powder. It contains methoxyl, but does not give the characterislic rcfiction oi’ 
squamatic acid with sulphuric acid. 

Acetone Extract of Lichen. 

After extraction with ether the lichen was extracted wdth b 1. of boiling 
acetone. Tli^e acetone solution on evaporation gave a somewhat gummy 
sc)lid. This was extracted with water, and the aciueous solution (*vapornted to 
dryness; the material thus recovered w'as dissolved in ethyl alcohol, cleared with 
active charcoal, filtered, and the filtrate, after evaporation to a .small bulk, 
treated with 10 volumes of dry ethei'. The material thus obtained was 
acetylatod with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate, and the product obtained 
on pouring into water crystallised from ligroin, from which it separated in 
small plates, m.p. 72-74® C. A mixed molting point with d-arabitol pentacctate 
show^ed no depression. 
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Work has l>pen continued during? 1941 at Leinster Lawn and the Albert Farm, 
Giasnevin. 

Resnlh obtained with Standard Ganges. 

Details of the deposits during? the year at liCinster Lawn and the Albert Farm 
are ppven in Tables 1 .and 2 respectively. 

Soluble solids deposited duriiif? the year at lioinster liawn amounted to 
approximately 74 tons per square mile, and were about 1 6 times the amount at 
Giasnevin. 

Insoluble solids at licinster Lawn were deposited at the rate of 126 tons 
per square mile, and wqyq 3 4 times the amount at Giasnevin. 

The fif^ure for insoluble matter at Giasnevin is 37 per cent, hijj^her than that 
recorded in 1940, othcrwLsc'> the deposits are not very different from those 
recorded in 1940. 

Sit^pended Impurity. 

The shortafi^e of coal during? 1941 has had a very marked effect on this 
impurity. A comparison of the figures for suspended impurity during 
1941 with the average for the three years 1938, 1939, and 1940 is given in 
fig. la. From February, 1941, onwards there is a marked diminution in the 
degree of pollution as compared with previous yeai*s; actually the total pollution 
due to suspended impurity in 1941 was only one-half of the average for the 
preceding three years. 

The number of ^^hazy days’^ (i.e. days upon which a shade number of 4 
or more was recorded at any hour by the automatic, filter) at Merrion Street in 
1941 was 20, while tlie average numl>er for the previous three years was 37. 

The following table gives the detailed results from Pcbniary, 1938, when 
measurements were begun : — 

Number of Hazy Days. 



Jan. 

Fkb. Mau. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dbo. 

Total 

1938... 

— 

4 7 

3 

7 

9 

30 

1939... 

9 

3 1 

7 

3 

9 

39 

1940... 

17 

8 7 

.3 

9 

6 

50 

1941... 

11 

4 3 

0 

1 

1 

20 


The effect of the coal shortage is most marked in th6 last three months 
of 1941. 




Fin. 1. 


Suspended Impurity and Deaths from Itcsinratory Diseases. 

The curves of moving averages for of these are given in fig. 2. The 
maximum on the impurity curve in the past winter oeeui's at January 24th, 
1942, and shows a depth of pollution of about the same order as the minimum 
prevailing during the summer months of 1939 and 1940. Hinee minima of 
pollution in the summer months correspond approxinmtely to minima in the 
deaths from respiratory diseases, it may be taken that the low maximum of 
pollution in the past winter is of no significance as affecting the rise of deatlis 
from re(q>iratory diseases. It is to be noted, however, that the maximum of 
deaths from respiratory diseases during the past winter is the lowest recorded 
in the years during which this investigation has been carried out, a fact whicli 
is probably due to the decline in the contributory factor of suspended impurity. 
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Sulphur Dioxide, 

Fig. lb shows the monthly graph for sulphur dioxide at Leinster Lawn in 
1041 determined by the leiKl peroxide metho<l, eompared with the average values 
for the three yeai*s 1038, ^39, and '40. It may be seen that the eurves are very 
similar in trend to those for susjamded impurity over the same periods. The 
total pollution by sulphur dioxide in 1041 was 0 (i of the average of the 
previous three years. Fig. 3 shows the graphs for sulphur dioxide at the Albert 



Farm during 1941, and the average for the years 1939 and 1040. Except for 
the month of April, the figures for 1941 lie below those for 19^19-1040, the total, 
for 1941 being 0 70 of the average of the previous two years. 


Wind Velocity, Direction and Pollution by Suspended Impurity, 

In our fii*st paper on atmospheric pollution (Sei. Proe. Jl.I).S., 1939) some 
attempt was made to classify the above quantities. As the coal shoi’tagc* has 
produced sueli a mai’ked reduction in the intensity of susjx'nded impurity 
during 1941 it has been decided to classify the observations obtained during 
the winter months of 1938, 1039, and 1940, which may be taken as representing 
years of normal coal consumption. We are indebted to ]>r. Jl. II. Poole for 
suggesting the method of representation given in fig. 4. 

The concentric circles rejiresent depth of [lollution increasing from the 
centre (0) to the outer circle (b). Tlie dotted lines connect points representing 
tlie average \ allies of the shade numlxu-s recorded on the automatic filter at 
9 a.m. for the wind directions and velocities (Beaufort, Nos. 1 to IV), indicated, 
as recorded by Mr. J. Gilmour at 0 a.m. at Trinity College. For calm 
(Beaufort, No. 0), the average shade was 5 0, as indicated by the darkening of 
the outer circle. 

It is to be noticed that the winds N.N.W., N.W., and W.N.W. arc on the 
whole most heavily polluteil. The automatic filter is situated in the north wing 
of the Science Buildings, Upper Merrion Street, and such winds have passed 
over a large area of the city before measurement. So far as we are aware there 
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is, in this direction, no source of heavy pollution in proximity to the automatic 
filter, and the grajihs, therefore, appear to give a fair representation of pollution 
in 80 far as wind direction is concerned. 


Comparison of Poulution by Suspende.o Matte.« 

WITH PlRtCTIONS ANP VELOCITIES OP WIND 
BEAUrORT NUMRg.ftS - O, 1 , 11,111, 1V» 

>NreNsiTV or PuLtutiotM Measured f rom Cintri Ootwaaos 

fICiUWLS IM BWACKCTi. Citve THt NUMBt-WS Of VAT 1 0^4 S 



Measurements of Sunlight, 

Fig. 5 gives the records from January, 1941, to March, 1942. The loss of 
light at Merrion Street was considerable during the early part of 1941, falling 
to a much lower figure tliiring the perioil May to .June. The losses during the 
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last two periods on the graphs are the lowest so far recoixlcd for those {)eriods ' 
during the three years for which records liavc been made. 



Uwivftnv Mtxtow 
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Lcqislalion lo Prevent ^mohe Pollution, 

Persons interested in the prevention of smoke imllutioii will find in the 
libraiy of the Hoyal Dublin Society a copy of an ordinann' which is now in 
force in the city of St. Louis, and which the corporation state has already 
solved for the most part the nuisanci' previously due lo smoke in that city. 

Chemical Deimktment, 

Univekshy Collecje, 

T)imi TV 
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THE IDENTITY OF THE TOP-NECROSIS VIRUS IN UP-TO-DATE 

POTATO. 

By PHYLUIS E. M. CLINCH, 

Albert Af?rieultural College, (llasnevin, Dublin. 

(Plate I.) 

[Read May 19. PuMi«lio<! sepanitcly 0(T<HiKi{ (I, 1942.] 

Top-nwrosis was tho term applied by Quanjer and Oortwijii Uotjes (18) in 
192!) to a spoeific tyjie of potato virus disease eharaetensed by neerosis of tho 
inner phloem strands, death of the growing points, and eventual killing of the 
plant from the top downwards. The general term ‘"streak” had previously 
been used in reference to all symptoms of a necrotic riatur(», irresjiectivc of 
the location of the necrosis in the ])1ant. Tt was recognised that more than 
one virus was eapabl<‘ of producing top-necrosis, and also that the range of 
varieties reacting in this manner differed for each of the viruses in (piestion. 

The presence of a top-n(‘crosis (‘\strcak”) virus in apparently healthy 
Up-to-DaU' potatoes was deterbsl in the course of intervarietal grafting experi- 
ments by Murphy and McKay (14) in 1926, a similar obs<u’vation in regard to 
the American variety, Green Mountain, having been made by Schultz and 
Folsom (21) in the previous year. It is now known that practically all plants 
of these varieties are carriers of top-necrosis, and that the res])onsible virus is 
probably the same in both caws (16, 11). Other varieties are similarly infected, 
at least to some extent, e.g. Bliss Triumph, Burbank, Duke of York, and Earliest 
of All. So far as the writer is aware, no plant w^hich is a canier of this 
particular virus has been found free from virus X, as shown by the characteristic 
mosaic sym]>toms produced on inoculation to such hosts as Datura Stramonium 
and tobacco. 

In 1931 Smith (24) recorded that analysis of tho virus cont/cnt of symptom- 
less ” streak ”-ea trying Up-to-Date yielded virus X and the insect-transmissible 
virus Y. Salaman and Bawden (20) reaffirmed this statement, but considered 
that the top-necrosis complex {xissibly contained a thin! virus (Z) in addition. 
However, the view that Fp-to-Date ** streak” is a com])lex of X and Y has not 
betui confirmed by other investigators, nor has it been maintained at 
Cambridge. In 1933 Clinch and Loughriane (6) showed that the top-neerosis 
virus from Up-to-Date w^as filterable through an L5 Pasteiir-Chambcrland 
filter candle, and transmissible by sap inoculation to Datura Stramonium 
and tobacco. As no se])aration of viruses occurred in the course of these 
expt'.riments, they suggested that the Up-to-Date contained only one virus, 
which was responsible for the top-necrosis in potato as well as for the mosaic 
symptoms in Datura and tobacco. Bawden (2) disagreed with this view 
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on the grounds that he could isolate from ri)-to-Dat(* a typical X virus whieii 
was non-necrotic to President and Arran Victory potato; he considered, t}u‘r<‘- 
for<*, that a second virus, probably distinct from X, must be responsible Ibi* tlu* 
top-necrosis symptoms produced in ])otato. Bawden had no nu-ans of isoialinir 
the second virus, but designated it virus B (— Sotunim virus 4 in Smith’s (‘ih) 
classification). 

Dykstra (11, 12) stated that the top-necrosis virus could be separates! from 
X in the Up-to-Datc comjdex by grafting r])-to-l)ate on the T S.D.A. Seedling 
41956, which is immune to X but not to B. Tie re(*orded tliat virus B alone 
produced top-necrosis in President and Arran Victory, but caiiM‘d no symptoms 
in tomato, Datura Siranwnium, or ])epi)er. lie did not invisligate any other 
properties of the virus. A fuller study of the properties of \irns B (Sohnum 
virus 4) was undertaken by Dennis (10), ^\ho also used Seefllmg 41956 for the 
isolation of the virus Irom I^p-to-Date. Contrary to Dykstra ’s experience, 
Dennis found'that the i)U!*ified virus B which he recovered from Seedling 41956 
produced conspicuous mosaic s^unptoins of the X type on many solanac('ons 
hosts including tomato, Daturu Stramonium, and ])e])per The virus also 
reacted with anti-X rabbit serum, and its physical pro)>ertus wen* identical 
with tbos(‘ of virus X. On the latter point, Dennis’s results v\ere .somewhat at 
variance with those of Bawden (2), who liad found that viriis(*s B and X had 
similar thermal death ])oints but differed in thmr resistance to ‘^ageing’’ and 
dilution. According to Dennis tin* twm viruses, B and X, diff(‘red only in their 
effects on certain potato varieties, and in tin* failure of (‘ither to protect against 
infection with the other However, the ability of virus B to intVet X immune 
Seedling 41956, if establislied, would obviously constitute a still mori' important 
l)oint of distinction betw'oen tbe tw’O. 

The jiix'sent wu’iter has had occasion to examine the top necrosis virus 
from Up-to-Date in order to compare it with anollu'r top-necrosis virus lelatcd 
to V (8). Tn the course* of this examination certain facts have conn* to light 
which appear to be of importance in establisliing the identity of virus B, and 
the results arc' aecordingly prosontc^l herewith. 


SouRC’K OF Virus vnd Symptoms in Otiikr Hosts. 

The stock of ITp-to-Date potato used in this w'ork wms the same* as that 
used by Clinch and Loughriane (6) in 1911^5, and has bec*n grown continuously 
in an insect-proof glasshouse since that time The plants are vigorous, and 
almost perfect virus carriers, displaying at time's, how'e\(‘r, a .slight general 
mottling, especially when approaching maturity. 

The reactions of other potato varieties when grafted with scions of Up-to- 
Date are as follows : — 

(a) Top-necrosis. — Arran Cairn, Arran (Miici, Arran fomrade, Arran 
Crest, Arran Pilot, Arran Scout, Arran Victory, Ballydoon, British Queen, 
CJatriona, Doon Early, tlimhar Standard, Dunbar* Yeoman, Early Regent; 

d2 
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Epicure, (lladstoiio, Golden Wonder, Katahdin, Kerr’s Pink, King Edward, 
May Queen, Presidt*nt, »Sharpc’s Express, Ulster Monarch. (This group includes 
four varieties which react with top-necrosis to virus X, viz. : Arran Oost, 
Early Regent, Epicure, and King Edward.) (b) Symptoms as in lJp4o-Date , — 
Arran Banner, Arran Consul, Arran Peak, Arran Signet, Bliss Triumjih, 
Champion, Di Vernon, Duke of York, Dunbar Cavalier, Eclipse, Great Scot, 
Green Mountain, Majestic, Redskin. (c) Crinkle , — Irish Chieftain. (This 
variety is infected with virus A.) 

Many of the foregoing varieties were tested at (Cambridge as well as at 
Glasnevin, with similar results at both centres. Bawden (2) also records that 
the American varieties Burbank, Earlie.st of All, and American Wonder are 
carriers of the Up-to-Date virus. 

Sap inoculation fnmx LJp4o-Date to other potato varieties , — It is generally 
stated that the TIp-to-Date ^^streak’’ virus (= virus B) is not sap inoeulable 
to potato, and is therefore less infectious than virus X. This, however, is only 
true of those varieties such as Arran Victory, British Queen, and President, 
which react to the ^^stroak’^ virus with toivnecrosis. Inoculation of these 
intolerant varieties is followed by the development of local necrotic lesions 
(PI. I, Fig. 1), but the necrosis only rarely l>ecomes systemic. The number of 
1(x*h1 lesions produced is greatly increased by sprinkling ciirbonmdum powder 
on the leaves before making the inoculation. Healthy plants of carrier 
varieties, i e. those which react like ITp-to-Date itself, can be infected with 
virus B just as easily as with virus X, and 100 per cent, infection of such 
varieties has been obtained in several diflferent experiments. 

On recording that inoculation of Arran Cre.st with Up-to-Date sap results 
in top-necrosis (which is also the effect of virus X in this variety), fJlinch and 
Uoughnane (6) suggested that the necrotic reaction could 1x5 due to the ‘^streak” 
virus, i.e. virus B. Bawden (2), however, considered that the necrosis was due 
entirely to an X virus accompanying virus B in Up-to-Date, and stated that 
only virus X was recoverable from the necrotic foliage of the Arran Crest. 
That virus B may be introduced to Arran Crest by sap inoculation was shown 
in the following manner: Three healthy plants of the variety Arran Victor^’' 
(necrotic to B, non-necrotic to X) were grafted with scions of healthy Arran 
Crest which, when fully established, were inoculated with Up-to-Date sap. 
Numerous local necrotic le.sions developed all over the rubbed leaves. Later, 
the tops of the Arran (’rest scions were cut, following which systemic necrosis 
developed in two of them. All three Arran Victory stocks developed “streak’^ 
symptoms, and Datura plants inoculated from them showed mosaic. Clearly, 
the “streak^^ virus entered the Arran Crest following inoculation, and passed 
eventually into the Arran Victory indicator stocks, although the experiment 
does not prove whether it or an accompanying X (or both together) is responsible 
for the top-necrosis in the Arran Crest. 

Sap inoculation from Up4o-Date to other hosts , — The symptoms produced 
in Datura Stramonium and tobacco {var, white Burley) have been already 
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described by Clinch and Jjoughnano (6). They consist ol‘ a mosaic mot11iii<> 
identical with that caused by a mild strain ot X (PI. I, Fig. 2). The symptoms 
in tomato arc also of the X type, and are distinctly mild; initial veiii'clearmg 
in the top leaves is followed by a slight dark and light green mottling, winch 
later fades but is again visible on the lower leaves at maturity. 

All plants of the above hosts which showed mosaic following inoculation 
were found to contain the top-necrosis virus when txisU^d by grafting on suilahlc 
varieties of potato, such as President and Arran Victory. 

Infection of a non-solan<iceous host with virus H. — Having found that 
certain species of the common hemp-nettle, viz» Lamium pnrpurcinn and 
L. hybridum (Natural Order Labiatae)^ were susceptible to infection with 
virus X, tests w^rc made to determine whether the^^e species wviv also susceptible 
to virus B. Sap from ‘‘streak ''-carrying Up-to-Date was inoculated to Lmniiim 
hybridum by the rubbing method, using carborundum powder. About three 
weeks later a mild mottle appeared in the leaves of the lAty)unm plants, and 
sub-inoculations from the mottled leaves to Datura Stramonium resulted in 
mosaic symptoms similar to those induced by direct inoculation from Up-to- 
Date. Scions from the Datura plants in turn produced toi)-necrosis when 
grafted on Arran Victory potato, showing that the virus content of the Up-to- 
Date was unchanged by passage through the non-solanaceous host. It has not 
so far been found that Lamium is susceptible to potato viruses other than X 
and B, but work in this direction is still in progress. 

Attempt to Isolate the Top-Necrosis Virus from I'P-to-Date nv 
Infection of U.S.D.X. 8ef.dling 41956. 

The .stock of Seedling 41956 u.sed in the te.sts was made available to this 
laboratory through the courtesy of Dr. T. P. Dykstra of Corvallis, Oregon. 
The variety was found to be highly .susceptible to potato viriLscs V, A, stipple 
streak, F, and a top-necrosis strain of F (8). Repeated attempts to infect it 
wdth either mild or severe strains of X were, however, entirely unsuccessful, a 
result which confirmed the statements of Schultz d al, (22), Dykstra (12), and 
Dennis (10) regarding the immunity of Seedling 41956 to virus X. 

With a view to removing X from the supjmsed X + B complex in Up-to- 
Date, five plants of Seedling 41956 were grafted wdth Up-to-Date scions. After 
34 days, when the .scions had grown vigorously, each of the stock plants was 
tested for virus by grafting on President and Arran Victory potato, and by 
inoculation to Datura Stramonium, but with negative results. The tests w’cre 
repeated after 84 days, but were again negative. Scions from the Seedling 
41956 stocks w’crc also grafted on President plants infected with mild X, on 
the assumption that B, if isolated in 41956, might require the addition of X in 
order to produce the top-necrosis reaction characteristic of the original Up-to- 
Date in President. In no ca.se was a virus detected in the Seedling 41956 
stocks, nor was any virus present in the tubers of thc.se plants when they wx'rc 
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tested in the following year. Tlie eontinued presence of the ‘^streak’^ virus 
in the Tp-to-Datc* scions alter 84 days was, liow^ever, confirmed when the tops 
of the latter were grafted on healthy President, whicli reacted with top-necrosis. 
This proved that union with the tissues ofc' Seedling 41956 had not affected the 
virus in tin* Up-to-Date scions. 

In the lollowing year three Seedling 41956 tubers were core-grafted from 
Up-to-l)ate, but the plants grown from them were virus-free. Four more 
41956 plants were top-gral‘ted ns Ixdore, and 58 days later, when the Up-to-Date 
scions were 12-14 ins. high, shoots from each stock were grafted on President 
and AriMu Victory. No symptoms developed in the latter, and when the tests 
were repeated alter a turther 18 days they were again negative. Four vigorous 
young 41956 plants wire also ino(*ulated with Up-to-Date sap, using carborundum 
powder. Four wedvs lati‘r scions from each were grafted on healthy British 
(^ueen plants, but the latter failed to show any symptoms. All attempts there- 
fore to infect Seedling 41956 with a virus from Up-to-Date w^eri‘ unsuccessful, 
altliough any other variety oT [lotato could lx? infected with certainty by top- 
grafting. 

It was understood from Dykstra's (11) preliminary statement on the 
sulijecl that virus H was introduced without difficulty into Seedling 41956 by 
top-grai'ting with I Ip-lo-Date, and was isolated in pure form, i.e. free from X, 
on Arran Victory potato and tomato by sub-grafts from the infected 41956. In 
a later paper (12) .separation was said to have been effected by double-grafting 
Seedling 41956 and Fp-to-Date on Arran Victoiy stocks, and this technique 
was accordingly tried by the writer. In tlie fii*st (‘XfxTiment two healthy Arran 
Victory plants were grafted with Seedling 41956 scions which, when established, 
were further grafted with I p-to Date scions. Botli Arran Victory plants 
diw’ehqx^d lup-neerosis, which aiqiearcd attei* 10 and 18 days respectively. The 
intermediate 41956 scions were 2-11 ins long, and each liad one foliage h^af. Jn 
a second experiment one Arran V'letory ami one- British Qiavii were used as 
ba,sal ustocks, and tlie 41956 scions were allowed to become tall and extremely 
vigorous before being lop-grafted w’lth the I p-to-Date. The cutting of the 
tops at the time of grafting witli Up-to-Date stiinulaled growth of the axillary 
buds on the 41956 stems, and the.se rajiidly developed into strong leafy shoots. 
Eighteen days after grafting with I i>-to-l)ate streak lesions appeared on the 
Arran Victory and British Queen stocks, and top-neerosis later ensued (PI. I, 
Fig. 3). In further experiments the variety Arran ('rest, which is intolerant 
of X, was used a« the basal sltiek. Five Arran Orest planks were double-grafted, 
and the intermediate Seedling 41956 .scions were in all eases 6-8 ins. long, with 
vigorous leafy shoots. Four of the Arran ('rest plants developed top-necrosis, 
the streak lesions appearing in one case 13 days after grafting with Up-to-Date. 
The fifth Arran Crest failed to show symptoms, but in tills case the Up-to-Date 
scion formed stolons at the base, and the axillary buds .swelled up to form .small 
aerial tubers, showing that downward translocation from the scion was inhibited. 

The appearance of the toji-necrosis in the basal stocks of Arran Victory 
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and British Queen confirmed Dykstra’s (12) statement that virus B could pass 
through an intermediate scion of SiH'dling 41956 in a double graft It was 
found, however, that when sap from any of the basal stocks used (including 
AiTah Crest) was inoculated to Datura Stt^amonium, mosiiic symiitoms d(‘V(*loped 
which were identical with those produced by direct inoculation from rp-to-l)ate. 
The rate of infection from any one potato plant was comparatively low, and 
badly necrosed tissues which had dried out usually failed to produce syrnploin>. 
Altogether eleven out ol thirty Datura plants inoculated from necrotic folLige 
showed mosaic, and scions from these plants produced top-necrosis when graflt'd 
on Arran Victory or British Queen. The symptomless Datuui plants, on the 
other hand, were found to 1 h' virus-free. It appeared, tluu'cfore, that the I p to- 
Datc virus complex had not been altered by passage through the intermediate 
scions of Seedling 41956. Tests were then made of the virus content of the 
41956 intermediate scions Sap inoculation to Datura failed to produce 
symptoms, and subse([uently scions from the 41956 branches wrw g!*afted on 
six Arran Victory plants. Although taken from double-grafted plants with 
flourishing Up-to-Date scions and severely necrotic basal stocks, these scions 
were all virus-free. 

Further double-grafting experiments wmv carried out in which I In* Fp-to- 
Dale top scions were replaced by President scions infecti‘d wutli a siWTre strain 
of X, while Arran Victory and Arran Crest were us(*d as the basal stocks. 
Notwithstanding the fact that in certain casi*s the inteiinediate 41956 scions 
were 12-14 ins. long, with vigorous leafy shoots, virus X in all cases jiassed 
from the top scions, and produced its characteristic symptoms in the basal 
stocks, but the 41956 did not itself become infected. These results show that 
S<^edling 41956, inserted as an intermediate scion in a double graft, do(‘s not 
prevent the passage of virus X, The fact that the top ncci'osis virus from 
Tp-to-Date passed through Seedling 41956 in double grafts is therclore not 
proof that this virus is distinct from virus X. 


Effect op Anti-X Serum on the Infectivtty of 


Fp-to-Datf 


Sap. 


Kccent w'ork by Chester (5) and others has established the specificity ot 
the reaction between plant viruses and their homologous antisera. It has 
also been shown that different strains of a gi\(*n virus, however unlike 
symjitomatically, arc serologically indistinguishable at least with tlie ordinary 
precipitin technkpie. Spooner and Bawden (26) found no antnrenic differences 
between different strains of potato virus X, and demonstrated incidentally that 
sap from Up-to-I)ate potato carrying a mild strain of X flocculated with anti-sera 
to the S and Cl strains of X derived from tobacco No flocculation occurred 
when anti-X sera wei*e mixed with saps containing viruses unrelated to X. It 
might be expected, therefore, that if Up-to-l)ate sap contains two distinct viruses, 
X and B, the X could be removed from the mixture by neutralization with its 
specific immune serum. This technique was successfully employed by Tolien (9) 
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to purify tobacco necrosis virus from admixture with tobacco mosaic virus. 
Cohen also found that the removal of the tobacco mosaic virus from the mixture 
by this method entailed no apparent loss in the amount of tobacco necrosis virus. 

The anli-X wrum used in the present work was obtained from rabbits 
which had receiveil a series of 6 intravenous injections with a mild strain of 
virus X from President potato. Preliminary pfecipitin tests with healthy and 
X-infccted sap of British Queen potato showed that the scrum reacted well 
with the X sap, but gave no precipitate with the healthy juice. A series of 
tubes was prejiared, each containing 2 c.c. of antiserum at dilutions (in 0 85% 
saline) of 1 in 2, 1 in 4, 1 in 8, and 1 in 16, respectively, control tubes receiving 
saline only. The tubes were well shaken, incubated at 37° C. for IJ hours, 
and then placed in the refrigerator for 1 hour. Only those containing anti-X 
serum showed flocculation. The tubes were then centrifuged for 10 minutes, 
and the suiicrnatant fluids inoculated to Datura Stramonium. The mixtures 
containing scrum dilutions 1 in 2, 1 in 4, and 1 in 8 failed to produce symptoms 
in Datura, showing that the X virus had been completely neutralized. Scions 
from these symptomicss Datura plants were then grafted on healthy Arran 
Victory potato plants, but these failed to show any reaction, indicating that 
the Mi'iis responsible for top-necrosis had also been removed. 

The antigen solutions used in these tests were not highly purified like those 
of Cohen, and the possibility must be considered that even if virus B were a 
scjiarate virus, serologically distinct from X, it might be carried down 
mechanically in the scrum-virus X precipitate. It seems unlikely, however, 
tliat a resistant virus existing in fairly high concentration would be completely 
removed in this manner, and the exiierimcnt strongly suggests that the top- 
necrosis virus IS actually neutralized by the anti-X serum. 


Physical, Pbopekties of the Up-to-Date Top-Neobosis Virus. 

On account ol the failure to isolate virus B from the supposed X + B 
complex in Up-to-Date, tests of the phj’sieal properties of the virus were made 
with crude lJp-1o-l)ate sap. The juioe was subjected to the desired treatments, 
and each treated sample (and untreated control) inoculated to 4-6 Datura 
plants. Scions from the latter were subsequently grafted on healthy Arran 
Victory plants, whereby the presence ol virus B could bo detected. 

FUtembility . — Virus B pa.ssed freely through L 1, Ij 3, and L 5 grades of 
Pasteur-Chamberland filter candles. 

I'hermal inactivation point. — 68°-7()°C. (10 mins, exposure). 

Longeinty in vitro . — Varied with different samples taken at different times. 
The crude sap was stored in stoppered bottles in the dark at 17°-20° C. In 
some eases infectivity was lost after 28 days, while in others infection was 
.secured after 35 but" not after 45 days. The. approximate time for complete 
inactivation under the conditions' mentioned is about 30 days. 
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Resistance to dilution. — 50% infection was obtained at a dilution of 1 in 
10,000, none at 1 in 100,000. 

In general, these proiK‘.rlies are essentially similar to thosc^ recorded lor 
viruses of the X type. Furthermore, in the course of these tests virus B wjis 
recovered from all Datura plants which showed mosaic symptoms follow 
inoculation with treated sap, while symptomless Datura plants were found to 
bo virus-free when grafted on Arran Victory. Consequently, if two viruses 
are present in the Up-to-Datc sap, one responsible for the top-necrosis and the 
other responsible for the mosaic symptoms in Datura^ both must have idoiituMl 
physical properties. Actually the r<‘sults fail to indicate* that more than one 
virus is present, and arc not in agreement with Jiawdiui’s statement (2) that 
virus B is destroyed and that virus X alone is r(‘covered from Tp-to-Date sap 
after 4 weeks’ '‘ageing” or at a dilution of 1 in 1000. 

ImMUNOLOGK^AL REliATlONSUIP OF VlHUSKS X AM) B. 

Jn order to txist whether virus X exercised protection against virus B, sap 
from Up-to-Date was inoculated to X-infected potato plants of throe different 
varieties. These included Majestic, which is a earner of vims B, and l^resident 
and British Queen, both ol which react to B with neciotic s.vmptoms TJie 
plants used in these expeninenls were young, growing actively, and of unilorm 
size. Except where otherwise nioiitioned carborundum pow'd<‘r was sprinkled 
on the leaves tefore rubbing them with the infective sap. 

(1) Six healthy plants of Majestic and six infected with a mild strain of 
X were inoculated with Up-to-Date sap on 24th March. After about 14 da,\s 
the healthy plants developed pale spots on the uppei* leaves, and later a diflusc 
mild mottle similar to that in the X-infcctcd iilants. The latter should no 
change due to the inoculation. Alter 38 days a scion ITom each |>l.iiit was 
grafted on Arran Victory; the six previously healtiiy plants caus<'d to])-nccrosis, 
but the X-infccted plants produced only a mild mosaic mottle. Tlie X-infeeted 
plants, therefore, had ixisisted infection with the “sti'cak" virus, while tlio 
healthy plants were fully susceptible. 

(2) Six healthy President and six infected with a mild X strain were 
inoculated as above. The two lots were grown on either side of a glasshouse 
compartment, which was partially shaded so as to minimise hardening of the 
foliage. After about 14 days small local lesions appeared on the healthy plants, 
and these gradually increased in size to a diameter of 5-7 nim., and then 
dried out. In the meantime a second inoculation was made to the next tliree 
leaves above those already inoculated, and these in turn showed similar lesions. 
Not a single lesion appeared on any of the X-inlcctcd plants under the same 
conditions. Twenty-eight days after inoculation the iipiK*r leaves of the 
originally healthy plants were tested by inoculation to Datura Stra}}wniun}. 
Two of the six plants were found to contain a mild X virus which was non* 
necrotic to Arran Victory. Later the mottle was visible in the potato plants 
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themselves. This experiment was repeated exactly with twelve more President 
plants. Again, the six X-infccted plants failed to show local lesions, while all 
the healthy plants did so. In addition one of the healthy plants later became 
systemically infected with a mild X virus. 

(3) Three healthy British Queen plants and three infected with viru.s X 
were inoculated with IJp-to-Datc sap on 23rd May. The local necrotic reaction 
of Bx’itish Queen to IJp-to-Datc sap Is much more pronounced than that of 
President, possibly because the British Queen foliage is much more sappy. 
Five days after moculation numerous minute necrotic lesions appeared on the 
three healthy plants, and these rapidly developed into distinct greyish lesions, 
which coalesced and eventually caused the leaves to turn yellow and die; not 
a single lesion appeared on the X-iiifectcd plants. Nineteen days after 
inoculation the upper leaves of the healthy plants wore tested on Datura, but 
no symptoms were produced. After a further It) days one of the plants .showed 
systemic streak lesions in the lowest axillary shoots, then in the next shoots 
above, and .so on until lesions were visible in the top leaves. These lesions 
tended to dry out, they were accompanied by jiale blotches, and eventually the 
foliage presented a strongly mottled apiiearancc with accompanying necrotic 
lesions. The growing points were not killed, and the advance of the disease 
was distinctly acropctal and associated with the develoixment of axillary shoots. 
Tlic other two plants also showed alight systemic streak symptoms, which did 
not appear for more than 6 weeks after inoculation and were confined to a lew 
isolated necrotic lesions a.ssociated with the veins of the leaves. 

In a further cxjxTimcnt six hcidthy British Queen plants and six infected 
with X were inoculated with sap from “ streak ’’-carrying Up-to-Date. In 
addition six healthy British Queen ]tlaiits were inoculated with a mixture of 
sap from “ streak ” carrying Up-to-Date and from Up-to-Date freni from 
virus B but carrying a mild X. Four leaves on each of the eighteen 
plants were smeared with inoculum, but onlj two leaves in each case were 
sprinkled with carborundum powder. All plants were grown under the same 
conditions. Four days after inoculation numerous minute necrotic local lesions 
appeared on the leaves of the twelve healthy plants to which carborimduni 
powder had been added (ITig. 1), and these rapidly increased in size, coalesced 
and dried out. Very few lesions developed on the leaves wliich had not received 
carborundum powder. As before, the leaves of the X-infected plants failed to 
show a single lesion. Twenty-one days after inoculation, an upper leaf from 
each of the twelve previously healthy plants was removed and the sap inoculated 
to two Datura Stramonium, plants. The results show'ed that only one out of the 
six British Queen plants inoculated with “streak” Up-to-Date .sap was 
systemically infected with mild X virus, while all six plants inoculated with 
the mixture of Up-to-Date saps were so infected. Later, following cutting back, 
top-necrosis developed in one of the plants inoculated with “streak” sap only, 
while mosaic developed in anotlier. 
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The results of the foregoing experiments show that of twenty-one X-iiit'ected 
potato plants inoculated under optimum conditions with sap from I’p-to-Date, 
not a single one showed a trace of infection with virus B, altJiougli lu*althy 
control plants inoculated at the same time all showed evidence of injection 
with the necrotic virus. The systemic development of a non-nccrotic X mtus 
in some of the control plants, which will be discussed later, does not altei* I in* 
fact that virus B cannot be introduced by sap inoculation to potato i)lanls 
already systemically in 1‘ected with virus X; in other words virus X protects 
against virus B, and the two must lie regarded as related strains. In a single 
immunity experiment in which Datura Stranwniim was used tlie rc'suits 
confirmed those obtamed witli jiotato. Four out of a batch of eight Dalum 
plants were inoculated with virus X, and the remaining lour, which were to 
serve as controls, were moculatcd with virus F, which is unielated to X. 
Fifteen days later all the plants w<‘ic' moculaU*d with sap from streak-carrying 
Up-to-Date, and after a further 2(> days testetl by gracing on healtliy Arran 
Victory potato. Only the four control Datura ])lants had beconu' nilected with 
virus B, and caused top-necrosis in Arran Victory. 

The immunity conferred by virus X against \irus B doi‘s not hold if tlu‘ 
scM'ond virus be introduced by gral‘t. While there is a distinct resistance to 
the entry of the second virus, it seems that this resistance is usually overcome 
when a constant supply of virus from a grafted scion is maintained. The top’ 
necrosis, however, takes considerably longer to develop in X-infected plants 
than in healthy plants grafted under the same conditions, and sometimes the 
necrosis is restricted to the tips of the axillary slroots and lails to kill the 
growing points or to aftcct the foliage gencrall.\. Similarly, when scions 
infected w ith a severe strain of X were grafted on potato plants already inf(‘cted 
with mild X, the severe strain had obvious diflienlty in becoming estahlisiied in 
the stock plants, but eventually did so and also penetrated tlu' tubers. 
Bawden (1) previously reported that virus I), now known to be a sliain of X, 
could be introduced by graiting but not by sap inoculation to potato phinls 
already infected with virus X. 

Bawden (2) and Dennis (10} both reiiortod that virus X failed to confer 
immunity against the Up-to-Date streak virus. Part of the evidence for this 
statement was derived from experiments carried out with potato plants in 
which the second virus was introduced l>y graft. For reasons given in the 
preceding jiaragraph it is clear that the results ot such exiierimenls arc 
unreliable. In the casi^ of a single potato plant which was sap-inoculated 
with the second virus Dennis (10} found that iircvious infection wuth his 
Solanum virus 4 did not protect against further intection with virus D (!}. 
In experiments with Datura Hti'anwnium, Bawden (2) found that 11 out of IS 
X-iufeel^d plants became infected with B when reinoculated with ‘'streak’^ 
TJp-to-Date sap, and concluded that the two viruses were not mutually protective. 
Dennis (10) supported Bawden^s conclusion, stating that virus X in Datura 
did not exert any protective action against the S, virus 4 isolated by him from 
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Seedling 41956. Nevertheless, it would appear from Dennis’s description that 
the full severe symptoms of his S, xnrus 4 were not produced when that virus 
was inoculalod to Datura plants already infected with one or other strain of X, 
although a certain degree of alteration in the ^mptom picture resulted from 
the second inoculation. Furthermore, when tobacco plants infected with 
/S. virus 4 were reinoculated with the intensely necrotic N strain of virus X (19), 
the full syrn])toms of the latter seem to have occurred in only one out of 
10 plants inoculated. Unless S, virus 4 is unique among potato viruses in 
that it is less severe in combination than alone, these results seem to suggest 
that some measure of protection was afforded by the preliminaiy virus in the 
majority of these plants. 

Dennis states that in his experiments the second virus was introduced 
9 da\s after the first, a period which, in the writer s opinion, may have been 
insufRcienl to allow of complete invasion of the j)lants by the '‘pi'oiocting” virus. 
In two different tests carried out with young actively growing Datura plants 
it luus in fact been found that, although vein-clearing was visible in the top 
leaves of all plants within 6-7 days after inoculation with a mild strain of X, 
complete invasion had not yet taken place in the majority of the plants after 
9 days; the larger leaves, or iiarts thereof, still reacted with necrotic lesions to 
a severe strain of Xi While it is possible that the initial virus might become 
compleU'ly systemic in young seedlings in less than 9 days, it appears safer to 
use potato plants grown from infected tulKU*s for immunity experiments of this 
type; or else to extend the period between the fii*st and second inoculations. 

Isolation of a Non-Nkckotic Vmus X fiu)m *‘STRKAK”-CARRviN(i 
Up-to-Date Potato. 

It has been shown above that out of 21 healthy potato [ilants of the 
intolerant varieties President and British Queen which were inoculated with 
“streak ’’-carrying Up-to-Date sap and which showed local necrotic lesions, only 
3 British Queen plants developed systemic streak symptoms. Five of the 
remaining 18 plants, however, eventually developed systemic infection with a 
mil(I, non-necrotic X virus. Bawden (2) had previously reported that President 
plants inoculated with Up-to-Date sap usually developed systemic infection with 
virus X, and also (as already mentioned) that a similar non-necrotic X could 
be isolated from Up-to-Dato by certain physical treatments of the .sap. He 
accordingly assumed that two distinct viruses arc present in Up-to-Date, viz, 
virus X, which becomes systemic in President, and virus B, which remains 
localized in the lesions on the inoculated leaves. 

In the present w^ork the development of a non-nccrotic X virus in the tops 
of potato plants inoculated with Up-to-Date sap was the exception rather than 
the rule. If such a viras co-exists with the top-necrosis virus in Up-to-Date, 
one would have expected a higher rate of infection, .seeing that X is easily 
transmissible by sap inoculation to President and British Queen. The idea that 
virus X in the inoculum might in some cases be destroyed in the local lesions 
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caused by virus B was rejected in view of the hij?h rate of infection obtained 
when sap containin^i; mild X was mixed with the ^^slreak*' Up-to-Date sap l)er(n*e 
inoculation. Ihider the circumstances, and in view of the strong? evidence that 
virus B is itself a form of X, the possibility must be considered that tlie non- 
necrotic form develops in the inoculated plants as a variant of the n(*crotie 
one. Price (17) found that new strains of cucumber mosaic could arise in 
local lesions on cowpea leaves, as well as in yellow spots on systemically diseased 
leaves. Salaman (19) also records that virus X was convert(*d from a scvcie 
to a mild form in local lesions on certain non-solunacoous plants. It is true 
that such changes do not usually occur with any degree of regularity, and while 
the simpler explanation that two virus strains exist in TTp-to Date may be the 
correct one, neveitheless the possibility of strain variation in the local lesions 
cannot be excluded. 

Mode of Transmission of thk Top-Neorosis Virus from Ih^-To-DATE. 

In a previous paper (6) it was reported that attempts lo transmit a virus 
from Up4o-Date using Myzus persicav. as vector were unsuccessful. The host 
plants used were President potato and Datura Strammimn. No further insect 
transmission experiments have been carried out, nor has there been any record 
of successful insect transmission by other work 01 * 8 , so far as tlu* writer is aware. 

In an examination of the spread of viruses into healthy potato stocks in 
the field, Clinch, Tioughnane, and Murphy (7) found 4% infection with virus B 
in one crop of (champion and two crops of Arran Banner: the infected plants 
also gave mosaic symptoms typical of X in Datum Stranumium. Loughnanc 
and Murphy (13) recorded accidental infection of a potato plant {var, Mono('raat) 
with virus B. As the plant was grown in an insect-proof glasshouse*, they 
presumed that infection took place as a result of contact with a B-inferled ])lant. 
The present writer had occasion to grow Irish (^lieftain potato plants alongsidi' 
ITp-to-Date plants in the glasshouse. In the following si^ason the tubers of 
one Irish Chieftain gave rise to plants infected with crinkle (15), indicating the 
addition of X to the A already present in Irish Chieftain. When grafted on 
President, scions from the crinkle Irish Chieftain produced top-necrosis. There 
can be little doubt that this was another instance of transmission of B through 
loaf contact. 

While definite experiments on the transmission of B by leal contact have 
yet to be carried out, the evidence so far available suggests that B is probably 
transmitted under natural conditions in the same way as X, viz. by contact 
between leaves of adjacent healthy and diseased planks. 

Discussion and Conclusions. 

The results of the present investigation appear to furnish convincing 
evidence that the top-necrosis virus in Up-to-T)ate (*‘ streak virus, virus B, 
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Solanum virus 4) is a strain of virus X. Tt is similar to X in transanissibility, 
host range, physical properties, and in its inability to infect X-immune Seedling 
41956; there is also some evidence that it is indistinguishable from X sero- 
logically. Furthermore, it cannot I>e introduced by sap inoculation to potato 
plants already infected with virius X. It differs from typical virus X only in 
that it causes top-necrosi» in a number of i>otato varieties not so affected by 
the typical strain, a difference which recently has been shown to exist between 
two strains of potato virus F (8). It is possible that a non-neerotic strain of 
X may co-exist with the top-necrosis virus in lIp-to-Date, but, as pointed out 
in the text, the evidence in support of this conclusion is capable of another 
interpretation; in any case the co-cxistenco of two or more strains of X in 
potato plants is apparently quite common in Nature (19). 

The conclusions reached are not in accordance with those of other investi- 
gators, who took the view that Fp-to-Oate contains two distinct viruses, virus X 
res])onsiblo for the mosaic symiitoms in Datura Stravioyiium, tobacco, etc., and 
the top-necrosis virus which Bawdon (2) designated B. Bawdon found that 
the thermal inactivation imint of the top-necrosis virus was identical with that 
of X, and this j^roperty has, up to the present, i^rovod to be a very reliable 
index of rolationsliip laMwcvn viruses Baw<l(*n’s main reasons for concluding 
that the top-necrosis vims was distinct from X were (a) because he could isolate 
a non-necrotic X from r])-to-Date, and (h) because X failed to confer immunity 
against B. The isolation of a non-necrotic X is not proof that the top-necrosis 
virus is not also a form of X, and his evidence therefore rests entirely on the 
absence of cross-immunity between the two viruses, which has not been confirmed 
in the present investigation. 

The strongest reason tor regarding B as a \nrus distinct from X was 
advanced by Dykstrn (11) when he stated that B could infect Seedling 419*56, 
which has been rej^eatedly shown to ho immune to X. In the present work it 
was found impossible to infect 41956 with any virus from Up-to-Date, either 
bv top-grafting, cx)rc-grafting, or sap inoculation. It would be possible to 
explain the disiTepancy lietween tlie two sets of results if it could be assumed 
that all Bykstra's infections of 41956 were carried out by the double-grafting 
method, as described in his second report (12). It has been shown that when 
Up-to-Date is double-grafted on 41956 and a susceptible basal stock, the virus 
(or viruses) present in the Up-to-Date passes unchanged through the 41956, 
but does not infect it ; the same holds true when President infected with virus X 
is used as an upper scion. In other words, no resistance is offered to the 
passage of virus X or the TIp4o-Date virus by X-immuno Seedling 41956 when 
the latter is inserted as an intermediate scion between two susceptible varieties. 
To prove the absence of X in his Arran Victory basal stocks, Dykstra inoculated 
from the necrotic foliage to Datura Stramonium and pepper, which showed no 
symptoms. However, Smith (23) recorded in 1928 that inoculation from necrotic 
shoots of Arran Victory potato which had Ix^en grafted with Up-to-Date failed 
to produce symptoms in tomato plants, and it is the writer’s experience that 
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sap inoculations Irom plants showing lop-necrosis may be successful, but more 
frequently yield negative results, even though the responsible virus may b<" one 
which is easily sap-transmissible. For this reason one might suggest that 
Dykstra reached an erroneous conclusion regarding the virus content of his 
basal stocks by relying on the negative results of teats with necrotic foliage. 
It must be pointed out, however, that in his preliminary report (31) Dykstra 
specifically states that virus B was conveye<l to 41956 by top-graft, and then 
to tomato by sub-graft from 41956. 

Apart from the identification of B as a strain of X, the behaviour of 
Smiling 41956 in allowing the iiassage of virus X through its tissues in the 
double-grafts, without itself Ix'coming infected, is interesting. Fh^arly, virus X 
is unable to multiply in 41956, although other potato viruses can do so. The 
reason for this is unknown, Init as.suming that the virus is a ('liernical substance 
of protein nature (3), it may be that .some ingredient or jihysical condition 
essential for its synthesis is lacking in the cells of this varu^ty. It ajipears 
unlikely that the immunity of 41956 to virus X is due to di^stiuction of the 
virus by antiliodies or other toxins pr(‘sent in the tissues. If such substances 
are pre>jent at all (and it has been found impossible to demonstrate them in 
vitro) they cannot Ixj operative to any extent in the stem in view of the fact 
that virus X eau survive pa.ssage through 12-14 ins. of immune Seedling stem 
in the double-grafted plants. If virus X does not muliijily in Seedling 41956, 
it follows that its movement through the tissues of this variety is not the 
result of an auto<‘atylilic reaction; it .seems prohalile that the particles of 
virus X ar<' merely ejirried passively downwards from the uppcT scion through 
the Seedling 41956 into the susceptible basal stocks, where they multiidy freely. 
The same applies to the toi)-necrosis virus from IIp-to-Date. There is no reason 
for not believing that this is also the mode of trans[)ort of these viruses in the 
stems of sus(»eptible varieties, and it is noteworthy that the time taken for the 
development of symptoms in the basal stocks of double-grafted plants was of 
the sam(‘ ordm* as in single-grafted plants. Furthermore, it has been pointed 
out in the present paper that where fw)d translocation from an llp-to-Date 
scion appeared to hit imped(‘(l, no virus pas.sed into the ba.sal Arran Crest stock, 
although the scion remained alive. Olincli and fiOiighnane (6) previously noted 
that when a small tuber formed at the base of an Up-to-Date. scion grafted on 
healthy President potato, no dlsi^ase appeared in the .stock plants during a 
period of seven weeks following grafting. Removal of the tuber, however, with 
the consequent diversion of the food stream from the tuber reservoir into the 
President stem, resulted in the development of top-necrosis 10 days later. This 
indicates that the downward i>assage of the Up-to-Date virus in grafted plants 
is directly connected with the movement of elaborated sap. In this connection 
a recent review by Bennett (4) of the evidence indicating a correlation between 
virus movement and food translocation is of considerable interest. 

Dennis (10), as well as Dykstra, claimed to have infected 41956 with the 
top-necrosis virus from Up-to-Date {Solanum virnm 4), and by this means to 
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have freed it from the X virus believed to accompany it. As already mentioned, 
the virus thus isolated by Dennis produced extremely severe symptoms of the 
X type in Datura Siramonimn, tomato, and several other solanaceous hosts. 
In physical pro])crties, as well as seroloj^ioally, it was found to be identical 
with X; the two viruses, however, were not mutually prot(‘ctive. Dennises 
results arc therefore completely at variance with those of the presjent author who 
has so far failed to infect X-immune Seedlinjst 41956 with any virus from llp-to- 
Date, or with any virus resembling X. 

Tht* author is indebted to Dr. R. McKay, University Lecturer in Plant 
Pathology, and Mr. J. B. Loughnane, with whom various points in connection 
with this work have been discussed. Urateful acknowledgment is also made 
to Prof(‘ss()r W. J, Keariu'y, m incw.s., for his valuable help in performing the 
rabbit injection experiments. 


Summary. 

Of 39 varieties of potato which have been tested, the majority react with 
top-nccrosis W'hen grafted with scions from ‘^strcak ’’-carrying Up-to-Date potato. 
The remainder show a transient mottle similar to that in Up-to-l)ate itself, 
excei)ting Irish Chieftain, wdiich carries virus A, and which reacts with crinkle 
(X A). 

Sap inoculation of the. streak’^ virus (syns. virus B, SoUinum virus 4) 
from Up-to-Date to healthy potato plants of intolerant varieties results in local 
necrotic lesions, but the necrosis rarely becomes systemic. Tlu' virus is easily 
transmitted to potato plants of tolerant varieties. 

Sap inoculation from Uji-to-Date to Datura Stranwniimi, tobacco and 
tomato, as well as to Lanxinvi hybridum (Order LabutUie), results in mild 
mosaic symptoms of the type characteristic of virus X ; the presence of the 
“streak” virus in the infected plants was demonstrated by return grafts to 
potato. 

All attempts to infect X-immunc Seedling 41956 with a virus from Up-to- 
Date, or with virus X, were unsuccessful, but the variety was readily infected 
with potato viruses unrelated to X. 

When Seedling 41956 was inserted as an intermediate scion between Up-to- 
Date and a susceptible btisal stock in double-grafted plants, the virus content 
of Up-to-Dato passed unchanged into the basal stocks. In similar double grafts 
in which the Up-to-Date top scion wms replaced by X-infected President, no 
resistance was offered by the intermediate 41956 scion to the downward passage 
of X. The 41956 scions themselves failed to Ix'come infected with X, or with 
any virus from Up-to-Date. 

Removal of X from Up-to-Date sap by precipitation with anti-X rabbit 
serum resulted in a simultaneous removal of the virus responsible for streak. 

The physical properties of the Up-to-Date '‘streak'^ virus are similar to 
those recorded for viru.ses of the X type. 
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The “streak^’ virus could not be introduced by sap inoculation to potato 
or Datura Stramonium plants alre-ady infected with virus X. The irnniuniiy 
of X-infccted plants to the ^'sti-eak” virus or to otiier strains of X <ioi‘s not 
hold if the second virus bo introduced by j^aft. 

Following inoculation with ‘‘streak’' Up-to-Date sap, healthy potato planls 
of intolerant varieties occasionally developed systemic infection with a non- 
necrotic X viims, whereas similar plants inoculated with a mixture of 
sap and X-infcctod sap all developed systemic X infection. Tlu^ possibility that 
in the former cjase the non-neerotic X may develop as a variant of the I'ti-to- 
Date “streak” virus in the local lesions is suggested. 

The conclusion has been reached that the “streak” virus (virus B, Solanuw 
virus 4) in Up-to-Date potato Is a strain of virus X, and diff(‘]‘.s from typical X 
only in its effects on certain varieties of fvotato. Wliethcr or not a non-necrotic 
strain cf X co-exists with the top-necrosis strain in Up-to-Dnt(' is not certain. 

The nature of the immunity of Seedling 41956 to virus X, and the probable 
mode of transport of X in potato stems is discussed in the light of the pi*esent, 
results. A correlation l>etween movement of the I'p-to-Date virus and food 
translocation is indicated. 


Explanation of Platic I. 

Fid. 1. — Leaf of healthy British Queen plant showing local h^sions as a result 
of inoculation with sap from “wstreak "-carrying Up-to-Date potato. 

Fig. 2. — fjcaf of Datura SIramomuvi plant, showing mosaic symptoms following 
inoculation with Up-to-Date sap. 

Fig. 3. — Double- grafted jiotato plant showing A upper scion of Up-to-Dato, 
B intermediate scion of X-immune Seedling 41956, and C basal stock 
of British Queen. Note large, vigorous branch of 41956 scion, and top- 
necrosis in several shoots of basal British Queen stock. 
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Observations were published some yvum ago (Doyle and O'Leary, 1935 a, b) 
on pollen reception, and micixipylc structure in relation to it, in certain membera 
of the Pinaceae (then referred to as the Abietineae). These observations were 
made on certain representative species of the genera Cedrus, Larix, PinuSf 
Pseudotmga, and Tsuga, The present paper supplements these observations, 
with some along the same lines on certain species of Abies and Picea and on an 
additional imjiortant species of Tsuga; and extends still further the range of 
types of pollination mechanism within the family To avoid nomenclature 
confusion the specific names here used arc those in Pilger (1926), without, how- 
ever, implying any opinion as to their correctness. 

TSUGA PATTONIANA. 

Doylo and O'Leary (1935b) have already described the pollination 
phenomena in Tsuga heteropinjlUi and Ts. dionwsa (= Bninomanu). In both 
pollen falls on the cone scales, the tubes growling along these to reach the 
micropylcs. These two species arc included by Pilger (1926) in the section 
Eutsuga, and probably all the species belonging to this section would show the 
same behaviour, as all seem to share the characler of wingless pollen grains. 
There is, however, at least one other true s|3ccies in which the grains are 
winged, viz., Tsuga Pattoniana, It differs also in certain structural features 
from most of the members of the genus, and is frequently separated in the 
section Hesperopeuoe. It was obviously of interest to determine the pollen 
behaviour in this case. 

It IS still uncertain whether Tsuga Pottoniaiia is the only species with 
winged grains. Thus there have recently been described certain new species 
of Tsuga which, being amphistomatic, may properly belong to the section 
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Hesperopeuce. These species are Ts. longibracteata and Ts, cmssifoUa, the 
latter possibly identical with Ts. Pattoniana. Details of these and other species 
can be found in the recent revision of the genus by Pious (1936). No data, 
however, are anywhere given of the nature of the pollen grains ; and no fertile 
specimens, living or herbarium, are available here. There is also Ts. Jeffreyi 
Henry. This species was for a long time described as a variety of Ts. 
Pattoniana, biit is now commonly given specific rank, and is considered to be a 
fertile hybrid — Ts. Pattoniana X heterophylla. Some living specimens are 
growing in Englisli gardens, but in this case also it proved impossible to locate 
or obtain fertile material for personal examination nor could any record be 
found of the nature of its pollen grains. A cross between sjxicies, one {hetero- 
phylla) with vanged grains, and one (Pattoniana) without wings, would repay 
examination, especially in view of the fact that in Ts. Pasttoniana the structure 
of the ovule and the pollen behaviour arc different from those of Ts. hetero- 
phylla, as the description below brings out. It is hoped to examine this point 
if occasion offers. 

It is of further interest in this connection that Wodehousc (1935) in his 
book on pollen grains .seems to have overlooked the existence of Ts. Pattoniana, 
and considers wingless pollen grains characteristic of the whole genus. 
“Apparently,” he says (p. 267), “there is in existence to-day no intermediate 
form between that of the wingless Tsuga grain and the winged form of the 
Abictineae.” He refers, however, to foasil species of Tsuga from the Tertiary 
which bear rudimentary bladders, and concludes, probably quite jmstly, that 
the present form of the wingless Tsuga grain is derived from an ancestral 
winged typo. 

Specimens of Ts. Paltomana, though* not common, are to be found in many 
gardens in Ireland and Britain, but cones are rarely produced. No coning 
tree could bo traced in Ireland during the period in which the observations 
recorded in this paper were being made, and unsuccessful application was 
made to many gardens in Britain where specimens were known to exist. We 
greatly appreciate the fact that, at all the places written to, the gardeners or 
owners made diligent search for the young cones, which are small and 
inconspicuous. Happily, however, a tree’ in Westonbirt carried a few cones in 
1936 and in 1939. Our best thanks are due to Mr. W. J. Mitchell, the head 
gardener, for his trouble in locating, securing, and forwarding, in excellent 
condition, a number of cones at suitable intervals. These cones, though 
relatively few in number, were sufficient for our purpose. 

Pollination takes place in Ts. PaMomama early in the third week in May. 
The young ovules, at this time, are ^own in adaxial view in PI. 2, 1, and in 
abaxial view in PI. 2, 2. The micropyle area differs markedly from that of 
the two species already described (Doyle and O’Leary, 1935 b, PI. 4 , 1). Tlie 
integument here shows a lobed flaring expansion adaxially, while on the abaxial 
.side a broad slit runs down a short way to expose the tip of the nucellus. The 
shape, degree of lobing, and extent of spread of the flare, vary, as is shown 
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in the two ovules in PI. 2, 1. The ovule on the left shows a commoner type, 
but the flap may be more splayed in some cases. This flap is composed of 
typical succulent and semi-translucent stigmatic tissue, and is undoubtedly a 
stigmatic expansion which partially blocks the passages between the cone scales. 
When pollination is effected the grains art found adhering to variou.s parts of 
the stigmatic area— on the edge, well in towards the nucellus, and also on the 
outer surface. In spite of the shape of the ovule, grains are rai’cly found 
actually on the nucellus. Comparatively few remain lodged on the scales, in 
marked contrast to the beliaviour in the other species. 

The condition about five weeks later is shown in PI. 2, 3. The di.ssceted 
ovule on the right, in which the archegonia are faintly indicated, shows that 
development has proceeded rapidly. Actually, m the collection of this date, 
stages were found from male cells just before fertilization to two-tiered 
proembryos. Little change has taken place in the stigmatic area, except that 
it has become flhttened on the shoulders of the ovule as this pres.ses, in growth, 
against the axis and the neighbouring scales; or part of it may, in some cases, 
be turned over across the micropyle. Shortly al'tcr pollination growth of the 
nucellus pushed its tip a little higher, so that at the stage here shown, 
particularly in the dissected ovule on the right, it fits into the actual micropyle 
opening like a plug. Its upper cells take on something of the aiipearance of a 
stigmatic tissue in preparation for the reception of pollen tubes. A receptive 
zone in the upper part of the nucellus is fairly common, even in species in 
which the pollen lodges directly on it, but the development here is more distinct 
and comparable to that in the araucarians; the nucellar flare in Huseyothaca is 
an extreme expression of this. The figure also shows that the jiollcn has 
germinated where it fell, the tubes growing, fairly directly, to reach and pierce 
this receptive area. Lodgment on the stigmatic surface of the micropylar 
expansion is, however, not essential lor pollen germination. In the left of the 
figure a couiile of grains which lodged near, but not on, the stigmatic ar<‘a are 
.shown forming tubes which successfully reached the nucellus. In the ease of 
grains further away, the one on the extreme left for example, although 
germination may take place, the growth of the pollen tube is not so definite in 
direction. The general tendency of growth is along the scale, or the surface of 
the ovule, towards tho cone axis, but no tubes have ever been seen to reach the 
nucellus. 

Tsuga Pattoniana thus shows still another typo of poilinulion mechanism 
in the Pinaceae. It differs from that described for other species of Tsiuja 
mainly in («) tjie presence of wings on the grain, (h) the development of a 
stigmatic flare round the micropyle, and (c) tho poorer growth power of the 
pollen tubes. 

ABIES. 

Pollination phenomena in this genus have been referred to by Strasburger 
(1871) for the common fir and for A. balsawM. He says that ovular structure 
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in Abies closely resembles that in Lnrix, .The edge of the micropyle is said to 
bo expanded into a one-sided helmet-shaped outgrowth, wliich only differs from 
that ia Larix “(lurch einen, oft sehwachen, miltleren Einschnitt.” The pollen 
grains “werden in das Innere eingesogcn,’’ and come to lie in a depression on 
top of the nueellus. Exactly how this happens is not described, nor is any 
specific mention made of a fiuid secretion, lie further states that the edges of 
the integument do not later dry up or curl inwards, but can be seen for a long 
time unchanged in form and ]) 08 ition, the micropyle remaining open. This 
account, while in a way correct, is on the whole misleading and inaccurate, and 
is probably the result of too rapid and cursory observations. Goebel (1933) 
also mentions Abies, but very briefly. He refers micropylar form to three 
classes the tubular, the pincers, and the stigmalic types. The tubular type is 
the common one, as seen in the Cuprcssaeeao, Taxaeeae, etc., and is associated 
with the secretion of the well known pollination drop. The stigmatic type is 
that of Lorix and Pseudotsuga. The pincers tyjjc, he says, is probably 
characteristic of most Abietineac (Pinaceae as used in this paper), and is shown 
by Pmus and A6ies. This statement is also incorrect, as Abies in structure 
and behaviour is quite different from Pinus. 

Several spccnes of Abies were observed, and all sliowed the same general 
features. Certain species showed minor differences, but as A. Nordmanniami, 
being more accessible, was more closidy observed than the cithers, its description 
is taken as a type, only brief ixifcrcnce being made to some of the others. 

(A.) ABIES NOEDMANNIANA. Pollen is shed on the average lx;tween the 
5th and 12th of May. The ovulate cones are already fairly large, 5 cm. by 
2 cm , although the ovuliferous scales are still (piite small. At this stage the 
most characteristic feature of the ovule is the flange-like expansion of the 
integument around the micropyle. It is sludlowly notched at placc.s, with, in 
some cases, a deeper notch on the side towards the median axis of the scale. 
This wide flare is not so striking, all hough obvious enough when viewed from 
the adaxial side, as shown in PI. 2, 4, b(*eau.se the micropylar neck bends down- 
wards a little, the cone itself standing rigidly erect. The flai’c is seen best 
when the cone is cut across and viewed from below. The whole flare is then 
exposed facing downwards and slightly outwards, as shown in PI. 1, 5. The 
young nueellus lies slightly deep, but may be seen if the lie of ovule is such 
that the micropyle can be viewed vertically. It is shown in the ovule on the 
loft, but appears there higher than it really is. The flange is .stigmatic in 
function, and grains can be found on it at any jiart, but it cannot be as 
adhesive all over as other stigmatic structures, since the grains fall away from 
its periphery rather easily. The pollen is thus more commonly found well 
down towards the micropylar opening, as if the flange functioned rather like a 
conducting funnel. This is shown in PI. 2, 5 and 6. The latter drawing is 
one of an ovule dissected to show the relatively deep position of the nueellus, 
and the lie of some of the grains. Pollen, of course, may be found much higher 
up, and sometimes lower down, occasionally a grain has even been seen 
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practically lodged on the nucellus itsdl*. The grains arc winged and float well 
in water, ll was thought at first that the position of such grains in the micropylo 
might be a.ssociatcd with a fluid seeretion, .somewhat as in Pirns. Considerable 
attention was given to this point, particularly as a fluid secretion was actually 
seen in the micropyle in occasional ovules. It gradually became clear that any 
such seeretion was not a normal feature. It oceun-ed rarely, showed tio tendency 
to withdraw into the tissue, and could become .so thick and mucilaginous that 
pollen grains could not move in it. The secretion, when it ditl occur, seemed 
to bo associated with degeneracy in some ovules and in others with local 
punctures mad© by a large aphid which often inf«istcd the cones. Punctures 
made anywhere, even on the scales, produced similar drops of secretion from 
the turgid tissues. This account has been held up to permit the examination 
of material over several seasons in order to decide this point. It may be further 
noted here that, in general, the wings or bladders of the pollen in Abies are 
relatively small in proportion to the size of the grain (ef. also Wodehouse, 1935, 
p. 263). 

Hutchinson (1915) has already referi’cd to a very interesting feature in 
the development of Abies based on A. haistnnea. The pollen erains lie dormant 
for four or five weeks, but, when germination has begun, growth of the tubes 
followed by lertilization is astonishingly rapid. “Although the rate is difficult 
to determine, it is believed that the passage lime of the pollen tube does not 
exceed two days, and probably may be meiisured in hours.” This seems to bo 
a uniipie phenomenon in conifers, although almost certainly a characteristic of 
all species of Abies. In A. Nordmanniana the pollen dormancy is extended to 
seven or eight weeks, germination not taking jilace in the grains until some 
time in the last w'eek of June. In the meantime the cones, scales, and ovules 
have increased considerably in size. At pollination the cone was approximately 
5 cm. long, the .scidcs 3 5 mm. wide, and the ovule, including the flare, lA mm. 
long; but now the corresponding measurements w'ould be roughly 15 cm., 3 cm., 
and 0'8 to 1 cm. The micropylar flare is little changed, and can .still be 
clearly seen as a small appendage at the top of the ovule. Apart from increase 
in size the only marked changes are that the original bend in the neck of the 
ovule becomes more distinct, the tissues of the neck thicken, particularly on the 
adaxial side, and, principally due to pressure against the axis as the ovuh' 
swells, the adaxial side of the flare is folded over the micropylar opening. The 
micropyle thus forms a short inclined tube. The mic©llu.s, which develops a 
shallow depression at its summit, is very closely approached to the lowermost 
grains, or may even make contact with them in some cases. It has probably 
grown up a little to this position, although only vciy slight growth would be 
needed. All the.se features are shown in PI. 2, 7, which is drawn, rather 
diagrammatieally, from a sectioned ovule. Descriptions of intcrmedialc stages 
and of the form changes of the whole ovule, an well as many other points of 
structure not essential to the consideration of pollen behaviour, arc omitted for 
reasons obvious at the time of writing (1942). 

The gametophyte, which in mid-Juno was still only in the fri'c-nucleato 
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stage, is now (the last week of June) almost ready for fertilization. The 
archegonia are well developed; only the eutfing-off of the ventral canal nucleus 
and the subsequent rapid maturing have to take place, although the pollen 
grains have not yet germinated. The succeeding days are the critical days. 
The actual dates of pollen germination and of fertilization probably vary a 
little from year to year and from tree to tree. Thus in 1936 no grains had 
germinated by June 30th, but on July fith stages fi-om fertilization to tiered 
proembryos were to be found. On which day in July germination first began 
was not determined, but it may well have been July 3rd or 4th. On the other 
hand in 1939 pollen grains had germinated in many ovules by June 30th, 
although fertilization had not taken place in any one examined. It is hoped 
to examine this point more accurately in the near future ; the general outlines 
of the phenomena are, however, clear enough. In relation to this a further 
small change takes place in the nucellus. At some time early in thc.se critical 
days the tip of the nucellus elongates a little, pushing up in a sharp wedge 
form among the pollen grains. Possibly the bend on the mieropylar neck 
determines the wedge sliape, but it results in bringing the nuccllar depression 
in contact with some of the grains if contact has not already been made. 
PI. 2, 8 shows the appearance at this stage. For clarity only one grain is 
drawn on the depression, but many grains may be found on it. PI. 2, 9 shows 
a face view of the nucellar tip as seen on a plane at right angles to that of the 
last figure. Other pollen grains very close to but not in actual contact with 
the nucellus may also germinate, sending down short tubes which again 
penetrate tlio nucellus through the now oblique depression. In PI. 2, 10 and 11 
the apex of the nucellus is shown in side and face view, respectively, with such 
a short tube growing in. Shortly after this the continued thickening of the 
neck and shoulders of the ovule enci’oach on the nucellar tip, crushing it and 
closing the ovule. By August it shows merely as a brown crushed lamella with 
the remnants of the grains and pollen tubes squeezed flat in it. 

Reference to the behaviour earlier described for Ced/rus (Doyle and 
O’Leary, 1935 b) shows a certain broad similarity to that here described for 
Abies. Pollen is caught in both on a spreading stigmatic flare, and upward 
growth of the nucellus brings it close to the grains, final contact being made 
by a special apical extension. In Cedrus, however, the form of the mieropylar 
area is different, the nucellar function is more dominant, and the pollen tubes 
grow at a more normal rate. Abies thus can be counted as showing still anotlier 
type of pollination mechanism, which is, however, closely related to that of 
Cedrus. 

Strasburger’s (1871) statements that no marked changes take place in the 
mieropylar area, and that the micropyle remains open long after pollination, 
are thus correct; but any comparison with Larix is so far from the facts that 
it is hard to see how any such comparison could ever have been made. Likewise 
Goebel’s (1933) inclusion of Pinus and Abies in the same pollination class is 
inadmissible. 
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(B.) Other species of abies. The young ovules in A. homoUpin^ 
A, koreana, A, nohUis, and A, Wehhioma are on the whole similar to those of 
A, N ordTTuxnniana, In A, homolepis the body of the ovule projects a little 
beyond the scale and continues into a much longer micropylar neck, which is 
very sharply bent downwards almost at right angles. The nucellus is tlius 
deeply sunk and must be inaccessible to air-borno j)ollcn. Unfortunately, as 
the tree available bore very little pollen, the details of the behaviour could not 
be followed, but they would probably merely illustrate an extreme example of 
the type already described. If opportunity offers it is hoped to follow this 
point also. 

* A. koreana, however, was followed almost as fully as A, Nordmannianay 
from which it differs slightly. The micropylar neck is a little longer and 
slightly more bent, so that, as the ovule swells, its anterior end becomes flattened 
against the cone axis, and the adaxial side of the micropylar area gets closely 
pressed againsl the abaxial side. The micropylar canal is thus much longer; 
the pollen grains caught by the flare are, except those at the extreme edge, more 
definitely enclosed; and those grains on the adaxial side of the flare are brought 
nearer to the nucellar tip, occiisionally even l>eiug pressed into it. The general 
appearance in section, at a date about midway between pollination and 
fertilization, is shown in PI. 3, 12. The flat anterior end at right angles to the 
side Ls very characteristic. Pollen grains may be found on the nucellus or 
anywhere along the ciinal and even out at the integument edge. Just before 
pollen germination the nucellus presses obliquely into the canal, as in 
/I. Nordmanniana, but in A. koreana the grains at a distance germinate more 
freely. They have been found germinating fro.m the outer edge of the micro- 
pylar canal, though the tubes from these probably do not reach the nucellus. 
Pollination takes placo in the third week of April, and fertilization about 
mid-June or a little earlier. 

Although the behaviour throughout the genus Abies is probably fairly 
uniform, it w'^ould seem advisable, in view of the differences, inconsiderable 
though they be, shown by the few species examined, that a fuller survey of 
variations within the genus should be made. Some of tho si)Ocjos might well 
exliibit behaviour or structure closer perhaps to that of Cedrus or Tsicga 
Pattoniana than to the Abies type hero described. 

PICBA. 

Pollination phenomena in this genu>s have been referred to by Strasburger 
(1871) and by Scott and Brooks (1937). Strasburger says that Pkm vulgaris 
(= P. exceha) resembles Pinus in the structure of tho ovule and in the 
possession of two long prolongations of the micropylar edge. Between these 
the pollen grains pass to reach the rather deep depression at the top of the 
nucellus; but how this is achieved is not suggested. As far as it goes this 
account is correct, but it is obviously rather inadequate. Scott and Brooks, on 
the other hand, give no account of the structure of the integument around the 
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micropyle, but make the following statcmeut (p. 287); ‘^Thc integument opens 
widely, leaving an open passage through the micropyle loading down to the 
apex of the nucellus. At the same time a simill quantity of fluid is secreted 
within thi^ micropyle on the surface of the nucellus. Some of the pollen grains 
carried by the wind pass between the ovuliferous scales, and come to rest on 
the edge of the integument. Another change now takes place; the micropyle 
closes, the lips of the integument bending inwards and bringing the pollen 
grains into contact with the top of the nucellus, to which they adhere owing 
to the liquid which has been secreted.’’ This account is correct, although 
inadeciuate, in respect of a fluid secretion, but the latter part is not based on 
any species of Picca available, and, in so far as it puiq:)orts to describe the 
behaviour of the common spruce, is definitely wrong. 

Several species of Pice/i were available. The account here given describes 
the behaviour in the first place in P. execisa and then in P. oncntiil%s, asi these 
two show marked divergence in their pollination mechanism. A few notes on 
some other species of Picea are added. 

(A.) Behaviour in p. excels a. The behaviour in this species resembles 
that already described for Pinus by Doyle and O'l-eary (1935 a), to which 
paper further reference may bo made if necessary. The appearance is showm 
in PI. 3, 13 of the whole ovule as seen in adaxial view, and in PI. 3, 14 of tlie 
micropylar area as sc*en in a cone cut across and viewed from below. The neck 
of the ovule is a little longer than in Pmus silve^siris, and the integument is 
more evenly two-lipped than in that species. Tlie view in PI. 3, 14 brings out 
(cf. also Plate 2, 5 for Abies) the manner in which the expanded integument 
areas projeet into the spaces between the scales to catch the air-borne pollen, 
whose movements in the air currents are to a large extent determined by the 
form and lie of the scales, as well as by the shape and direction of the cavities 
formed between them. This aspect of pollination in such cones as these is 
important, but has bcH'n so well descrilwl by Strasburger (1871) and others of 
the older authors referred to by him that no further comment is needed on it 
here. .The edge of the integument, on the side away from the scale axis, rather 
evenly joins up the bases of the two stigmatic flaps, but on the inner side the 
edge is interrupted by a definite slit somewhat shorter than that in Pinus, This 
is also shown by PI. 3, 15, in which the ovule is drawn in a more strictly 
abaxial view. The nucellus is low and does not show without dissection, but 
this feature is seem in PI. 2, 16, drawn from an ovule dissected shortly after 
pollination. The stigmatic flaps in nature are usually a little closer together 
than appears in PI. 3, 14. They have been splayed out a little in the drawing 
to emphasize their form and appearance; but, otherwise, these ovules show the 
common type. In some cases the slit is a little deeper, or the stigmatic flaps 
may be narrower and drawn out into longer processes, in 'which cases the ovules 
resemble those of Pinus somewhat more closely, although always quite distinct. 

As in Pinus pollen is caught on the stigmatic flaps. A fluid is secreted, 
filling the space above the nucellus and welling out beyond the micropyle as a 
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large drop held by the two flaps and its own surface tension. The pollen wets 
easily and passes into the fluid, which is then fairly rapidly reabsorbed. The 
wings of the grains are relatively large, and orientate tlic floating pollen as in 
The top of the nucellus shows a marked depression, the Einsenkung 
referred to by Strasburger (1871). This is developed before pollination, but 
becomes deeper after the deposition of the grains as is shown in PI. 3, 16. 
The edges of the depression may later grow up a little, partly embedding the 
pollen, the whole giving the impression of a small pollen chamber. As the 
girains are never found elsewhere than in the depression, it may be suggested 
that the reabsorption of the fluid is a function of this region. 

Unfortunately it was not possible to keep the common sf)ruce under the 
same continued observation as the common pine. Young trees with readily 
accessible cones were not available, and in older specimens cones are commonly 
carried towards the top of the tree, perhaps 60 ft. up or higher. Also young 
pine shoots carrying cones keep for a long time quite fresh in water. Indeed 
in the case of the pine the mechanism was first suggested from many laboratory 
observations before it was put to the test in the open. Spru(*e cones visibly 
deteriorate in less tlian a day under such conditions, so that observations w<‘rc 
more rushed and less satisfactory, but we are quite satisfied that in g(‘ncral tiu' 
mechanism is similar in both eases. As far as could be judged, however, from 
the more limited data available from laboratory and field it is probalile that 
the action in Picea excelsa is not quite so precise as in Pinus MlvcMris, Tims 
the secretion may exude at any time once the ovule is mature, it may be found 
during the day hours, and is thus not a strictly night phenomenon. Tin* 
exudation also is a more massive drop, and, if secretion takes place before 
pollination, the pollen may be more frequently caught in it than is the case 
in the pine. The reabsorption, while rapid, is less spectacular, requiring 
probably twice as long, while in some cases it is not quite complete, so that a 
little of it may be left to dry out on the nucellus, or to l)e very slowly dehydrated 
by absorption, leaving the grains embedded in a small sticky mass. 

Strasburger’s (1871) account, therefore, is correct but inadequate. The 
folding in of the integument, described by Scott and Brooks (I!137), does not 
seem, however, to have any foundation in fact. Actually, after pollination, th'‘ 
stigmatic flax)S come closer together, perhaiis liending round one another a little, 
but giudually drying up and fading. Closure of the mieropyle is effected by 
ingrowth and division of the cells of the neck wdiich thickens as in Pinxi^. 

Reference was made in the paper on Pinus (Doyle and O’ljcary, 1935 a) to 
the fact that most of the drawings in the older authors of the common species 
in the Pinaceae showed little detail of mieropylar structure. It is worth 
recording that the drawing by Richard (1826, PI. 15 , 4 ) of Pwai excelsa is very 
satisfactory. It is here reproduced as a text-figure, and, though simpler, 
obviously closely resembles the drawings of this species in this paper. We arc 
indebted to M. Y. Orr, f.l.s., of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, who 
kindly arranged to have the drawing copied for us from the original work. 

SCIENT. PROC. R.D.S., VOL. 23 , NO. 7 . 
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Fig. J. — Picea t'XceUa. Soalo and ovules at pollination (after Birhard, 1826). 

(B.) Behaviour picea obientalis. This species shows a characteristic 
which, so far as is known, is unique in the genus Picea. The ovulate cones 
leave the bud inverted, and, when mature for pollination, hang more or less 
vertically downward — PI. 3, 18. In other species of Picea the cones stand erect 
when young, only turning down later as they grow older, and this is usually 
given as a character of the genus — thus Pilger (1926) ‘‘9 Bliilcn aufrecht.’^ 
Although P, oiientalis is a fairly common tree, introduced into Britain as far 
back as 1839 and represented by good specimens in most collections, no record 
of this erect position of the young cones has yet been found in any systematic 
work. 

This inverted lie of the cone at pollination bears directly on the pollination 
mechanism in this species. It was pointed out in the paper on the pollination 
of Finns (Doyle and O'Leary, 1935a) that the erect position of its young cones 
may be related to the flotation effect of the wings of the grain. In such cones 
the ovules are inverted, nearly though not quite vertically, so that the pollen 
floats up the fluid in the micropylar c^nal with the germination furrow facing 
the nucellus. The erect position of the young cones of Picea excelsa may have 
the same relation. If so it is to be expected that pollination behaviour in 
Picea orientaUs should, in some important respects, differ from that in 
P. excelsa. 

The structure of the integument round the micropyle is shown in adaxial 
view in PL 3, 19. The ovule is rounded, contracting fairly abruptly to a longisl) 
neck which is continued as two stigmatic flaps. There is a short slit on the 
abaxial side. These flaps differ from those in Picea excelsa in being much 
thicker and more succulent, especially at their base. As a result the micropylar 
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opening is more slit-like than circular. This is well soon looking down on the 
ovules when the cone is cut across, and is shown in PI. 3, 20, tliough licre also 
the flaps have been splayed out a little. The micropylar slit sometimes looks 
as if closed by the basal swelling of the two lips, but usually a small central 
area remains more open. 

The pollen also shows a special character. Most winged grains, as in Phius^ 
other species of Ficea, Cedrua, Abios, ete., float in water; wingless grains, such 
as those of Larix, Cupressus, Taxus, etc., sink; but Picea oricntalis has \ving(*(l 
grains which, nevertheless, sink. Its grains arc shown in PI. 3, 21, for 
comparison with those of P. excelsa in PI. 3, 17. It can bo seen that the grains 
of the former are smaller on the whole, and have relatively much smaller wings 
or bladders. When blown on to water the grains first float on Iho surface, and 
ai'e not quite instantaneously wetted. When wet mast of them gradually sink, 
but the factors determining this need further invc'sti gallon. There is, however, 
some evidence to show that watery fluids can penetrate the wing bladdei’s, which 
become more translucent as they fill wdth water, the grains thus losing their 
buoyancy rapidly. This, however, is a property of fresh pollen only; pollen, 
dried and kept for some time, may float for quite long i)eriods, up to 48 hours 
in some cases. Again it is hoped to examine this problem more fully, but for 
the present it sufBces that up to 90 per cent, of tlie fresh grains do sink. 

Pollen is shed usually in the second week of May, and is c^uglit by the 
stigmatic flaps. As in the case of Pimis silvestris and Pivea cfcrha the young 
ovules are in a position to catch pollen before they are fully mature, although 
the interval may be short. As pollen is plentiful, this early reception is 
common, although naturally there may be considerable variation depending on 
the position of the cones in relation to the liberated pollen and the like. When 
mature, however, the ovule of Picea orientalis also secretes a fairly copious 
fluid, which wells out through the micropyle and lies between the stigmatic 
flaps. Since the cones are inverted the ovules, and particularly tludr mien)pylar 
parts, are pointing upwards. The pollen grains caught on the stigmatic surfaces 
are wetted and drawn under the surface of the fluid. They float there for a 
few minutes, and then sink, passing through the small central channel to roach 
the neighbourhood of the nuccllus. Retraction of the exudate folIow\s, but 
slowly, needing an hour or more instead of the 10 or 20 minutes taken by the 
common pine or spruce. That the retraction, slow though it be, is definitely 
due to the presence of pollen is shown by the fact that the exudation may be 
continued for a couple of days in unpollinated ovules under identical laboratory 
conditions. In the laboratory, also, if too many grains are introduced into the 
fluid some may jam in the narrow opening, ^nd these have often been seen to 
germinate there. This is quite rare in the field, but has been seen occasionally; 
such tubes make little progress. Commonly, however,^when many grains arc 
bunched on the nucellar top several are not in contact with it, they may be 
several diameters away. These germinate and successfully reach the nucellus. 
A dissected ovule with pollen on the nucellus is very similar to one of Picea 
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excelsa, and PI. 3, 16 would do equally well for P. orientalia. Germination of 
the pollen is rapid, and in both species well developed pollen tubes can be 
dissected out within a week after pollination. 

The behaviour in Picea orientalis adds another to the pollination types in 
the Pinaceae. 

(C.) Other species op picba. It cannot be said without a complete survey 
of the genus whether the type shown in P, orientalis is found in any other 
species, but it is definitely not shown by any available. The following species, 
at least, in addition to P. exceha, have young cones erect and pollen which 
floats in water for 24 hours or longer; — P. alba, brachytHa, likiemgensis, 
omorka, polita, rubra, sinensis, sitchensis, and Wilsoni. A fluid exudate 
reabsorbed after pollination has been observed in the following : — P. brachytila, 
omorica, Ukiangensis, and sitchensis. Presumably all spruces with young cones 
erect resemble P. excelsa more or less closely in their behaviour; but many 
minor differences exist, and each varying structure may have its own detailed, 
effect on the pollen behaviour. Thus the micropylar form in P. mmrica and 
P. sitchensis resembles that in P. excelsa, but in the Sitka spruce the body of 
the ovule lies more horizontally, the two stigmatic extensions pointing down- 
wards and markedly at right angles to the plane of the ovule. They are longer 
and thinner than in the common spruce. In this species the reti*action of the 
fluid after pollination was rapid until, in its withdrawal, it renched the level 
of the rim of the micropyle; the .subsequent much slower reabsorption was, 
however, not properly .studied. In P. brachytila the whole ovule is straight, 
with no flexion of the flaps, and lies at about 4.5° to the vertical. Only the two 
flaps, and frequently only part of these, project beyond the scale. A wide 
mici'opylar opening is left betwern the stigmatic extensions, and into this the 
nucellus has gi’own at pollination time, completely blocking and even cxternling 
a little beyond the micropyle rim. Such an ovule is drawn in adaxial view in 
PI. 3, 22 ; and in PI. 3, 23 is shown the arrangement seen in the cone cut across 
and viewed from below. The pollen grains ultimately lodge on the sliallow 
depression thjerc shown, although the grains are not outlined in the figure. 
Reabsorption of the exudate was quite rapid in this species, taking only about 
ten minutes. If impollinated ovuh's were ke])t for 24 hours, the exudation drop 
became steadily larger, but still reacted to the inclusion of pollen. If left still 
longer before introducing pollen no reaction or only a feeble one was obtained. 
The same phenomenon has been observed in Pinus. 

Clearly then there is a fair degree of variation within the genus, and a 
proper examination of a larger number of species might yield interesting results, 
e.specially perhaps among those of the more recent introductions from China, 
whose systematy is still unsettled Thus among siiecimens in the Botanic 
Gardens at Glasnevin, all included under Picea Ukiamgenm and its varieties, 
there are possibly two different types of ovular stimcturc. Presentation of 
further details on these and other points already raised in this paper must 
await the opportunity of fuller observations. 
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TSEVDOLARIX AND KETELEBRJA. 

No coning specimen of Keteleeria was available. Accessible coning material 
of Pse'iidolarix was also not available, and, from material sent from Kew, it 
was clear that without readily accessible materia) which could be kept under 
regular personal observation no final cenclosions could be made on this genus. 
The young ovule resembles in general the Abies type, and pollen can later bo 
found on the nuc^dlus, but no suggestion can yet be made as to how it reaches 
this position. It is hoped that some other botanist, to whom coning specimens 
of these two genera are available, will help to complete these observations on 
pollination behaviour in the Pinaceae. 

Certain general conclusions could be drawn from the data given in this and 
the preceding papers. It is proposed, however, to deal with those conclusions 
in a separate later communication. 


Summary. 

1. Observations are recorded on ovular structure in relation to pollen 
reception and pollen behaviour in certain members of the Pinaceae not already 
described in earlier papers. 

2. Pollination behaviour in mo.st species of Piccu-, except P. onentalis, is 
of the type earlier described for Pinus, although some variation in detail is 
shown in different species. 

3. In Piceia orientalis the cones hang vertically downwards at pollination. 
The pollen gmins sink in the pollination fluid, even though winged, and thus 
reach the nucellus of the more-or-less upright ovules. The wings of the grain 
are relatively smaller, and the stigmatic part of the integument more developed 
than in other species of Picea. 

4 In Abies no fluid is secreted at pollination. Pollen is held deep in a 
funnel-shaped stigmatic expansion around the micropyle. The nucellus grows 
up to make contact with the grains, which then germinate after lying dormant 
for 5 to 8 weeks. Again, some variation is shown in different species. 

5. In Tsuga Pattoniam the pollen grains are winged, and its pollination 
mechanism differs from that earlier described for other species of Tsuga. Pollen 
is caught anywhere on the surface of a spreading micropylar flare, the tubes 
growing over the stigmatic surface to enter the nucellus tip, which is freely 
exposed. 

6. The conclusions which may be drawn from the data given in this and 
preceding papers will be discussed elsewhere. 

Exi’TiANATION OP PlATKS. 

[All drawings made by Ann Kane. Unless otherwise stated all X 18 approx.] 

PliATE 2. 

1-^. Tsuga Pattoniema. 1. Adaxial view of ovules at pollination. May 17. 

2. Abaxial view of same. 3. Adaxial view of two ovules about 5 weeks 
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later to show pollen tube growth, the nature of the stigmatic zone, and 
the nucellar tip. June 20. 

4-11. Abies Nordmanniana. 4. Adaxial view of ovule at pollination. May 8. 
6. Ovules as .seen in eross-.seotion of the cone to show nature of the 
stigmatic mieropyle area. May 8. 6. Ovule dissected to show position 
of the nueellus and some of the grains. May H. 7. Ovule as seen in 
median section at later date to sliow position of some of the domant 
grains and apex of nueellus. June 30. 8 . Ovule as .seen in median 

section a few days later to show oWique upgrowth of nucellar tip. July 5. 
9. Another view of th(‘ same stage in plane at right angles to hist fig. 
10 and 11. Side and face view of nueellus at same .stage to .show growth 
of short tubes from grains very close to it. (Figs. 7-11 rather diagram- 
matic.) 


PUATE 3. 

12. Abies kore/ina. Ovule as seen in median section shortly before pollen tube 
growth to show form of micropylar canal and position of. nueellus. 
May 26. 

13-17. Picea errehu. 13. Adaxial view of ovule at pollination. May 15. 
14. Micropylar region of ovules of same stage as seen in cross-section of 
cone. 15. Same in abaxial view. 16. Ovule dLssected to show jiosition 
of nucellar apex with grains in the depression. May 22. 17. Pollen 

grains X 60. 

18-21. Picea orientalis. 18. Cone at pollination hanging down. May 8. 
Natural size. 19. Adaxial view of ovule. May 8. 20. Micropylar stigmatic 
region as seen in cross-section of cone. May 8 21. Pollen grains X 60. 

22, 23. Picea brachytila. 22. Adaxial view of ovule to show position relative 
to scale, the form of the stigmatic projections and the slightly protruding 
nueellus. May 23. 23. Micropylar region at same stage as seen in cross- 
section of cone. 
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The first mention in the literature of the examination of the lichen Lccanora 
parella appears in a paper by Schunck (Annalen., 1845, 63, 257). Schunck 
isolated from the lichen lecanoric acid, a new acid which he culled parellic 
acid, and some fatly material. It would appear, however, from the investiga- 
tions of Heiiso (J. Prak. Chem., 1906, 73, 157) that Schunck was mistaken in 
the identification of his lichen, and that wliat he had in hand was in fact 
Pertusaria lactea, Nyl., a lichen which in the past has been wrongly classified 
by botanists as a form of Lccmiora parella. Both H(\sse {loc. cit.) and Zopf 
(Annalen., 1902, 321, 40) examined the lichen Periusaria lactea. The former 
found in it lecanoric acid, an acid m.p. 289° (\ which he called ochrolechiaic 
acid, as he first isolated it (J. Prak. Chem., 1902 (2), 65, 561) from genuine 
Lecanora {Ochrolechia) parella, and which is undoubtedly identical with the 
so-called parellic acid of Schunck, and traces of a third acid, which Hesse 
rails parellic acid^ and which we now know to be identical with psoromic acid 
first isolated by Spica from Sqimmria crassa ((lazzetta, 12, 431). Zopf (/or. 
cit.) isolated from the lichen lecanoric acid and an acid m.p. 283° C. which he 
colls variolaric acid, as the lichen was formerly called Variolarin locUa. Zopf 
states (Ann., 1904, 338, 58) that variolaric acid and ochrolechiaic acid are 
identical, though he at first confused it (Ann., 284, 128) with the psoromic 
acid of Spica. Hesse (J. Prak. Chem., 1902, 66, 561) examined genuine 
Lecanora parella, and found no trace of lecanoric acid, but ochrolechiaic acid 
was present in small amount. 

The present investigation of the Irish lichen which was identified for us by 
Dr. P. O’Connor, Natural History Section, National Museum, cx)nfirms this 
observation of Hesse : in addition we have identified mannitol as the sugar 
alcohol present. It is an optional matter as to whether the acid in Lecanora 
parella is called ochrolechiaic or variolaric acid; we prefer to adopt the latter 
term. 

The properties of variolaric acid were first described (as parellic acid) by 
Schunck (loc. cit.), who noted its acid reaction towards litmus, and that it 
SOIENT. PROC. B.D.S., VOL. 23, NO. 8. M 
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crystallises with water of crystallisation, the amount varying with the 
conditions. Ho noted that it could be regenerated from solution in cold 
caustic potash, but that warming with aqueous potash producx*d a change, a 
precipitate being formed only slowly on acidification ; he also noted that boiling 
with barium hydroxide gave a precipitate of barium carbonate, a barium salt 
remaining in solution which on acidification and extraction with ether gave 
a product which, like the original acid, gave a violet coloration with ferric 
chloride. Schunck also prepared the copper and lead salte of variolaric acid, 
and analysed the original acid, and its hydrates as well as its lead salt. Zopf 
(Ann., 1902, 321, 40) amplifies Schunck ’s description of the proi:)ertie^ of 
variolaric acid. He states that it melts at 285® C. with browning and gas 
evolution ; that it is soluble witJh difficulty in ether, chloroform, and benzol, 
and with some difficulty in boiling alcohol; that it gives a colourless solution 
in sodium or potassium hydroxide, sodium carbonate, or ammonia; that it is 
not so readily soluble in sodium bicarbonate, and that it gives a coloui’lcss 
solution in sulphuric acid which tunis a sherry colour on warming. Zopf also 
says that in solution in cold potash it is decomposed with evolution of carbon 
dioxide, and that the acid formed in the piwess melts at 252® C. and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, gives a violet it3action with ferric chloride, and an orange 
rod, not blood red, colour with bleaching powder. Hesse (J. Prak. Chem., 1902, 
65 , 561) confirms the observations of Schunck and Zopf, and notes that the 
acid is less soluble in alcohol than psoromic acid; Hesse, however, states 
(J. Prak. Chem., 1906, 73, 1152) that the transformation of the acid on standing 
in potasli solution is not accompaniocl by liberation of carbon dioxide, and in 
this respect our own results support Hosse. llcsse named the transformation 
product oehric acid, and describes it as melting at 230® C. with evolution of 
carbon dioxide. Hesse also states that ochric aeid with bleaching ])owder gives 
a yellow colour destroyed by excess of bleach, a violet colour with ferric 
chloride, and, with sulphuric acid, a solution turning gradually yellow — state- 
ments which our observations support. 

For variolaric acid Schunck found for the material dried at 110® C. 
C ^ 60 70 per cent.; 61 84 per cent.: H = 3 :36; 3 42, and proposes the 
formula CaiHi 40 o. Hosse, on the other hand, gives the figures C — 62 54: 
H 3 64, and proposes the tormula •We confirm that variolaric 

acid contains no methoxyl, but our analytical figures differ from those of 
Schunck and llcsse. We obtained for the material dried in vacuo at 
105® C., C = 61 '2; 61 *3 : H = 3 38 and 3 39. The material was not suffleienily 
soluble in camphor for a molecular weight determination. We propose the 
formula Ci 6 Hio 07 . (C ^ 61 15: H = 3 39.) The alternative formula 
(0 = 60*67; H = 3*37) is less in accordance with the reactions of 
the .acid though it is close to psoromic acid, Cj^H^^Sg, with which variolaric 
acid has, as regards its reactions, so much in common. When variolaric acid 
was dissolved in 10 per cent, aqueous potash and allowed to stand for a few 
hours, a product was obtained m.p. 221-223® C. (evolution of carbon dioxide) 
which was evidently the ochric acid of Hesse, and produced by the hydration 
of variolaric acid. The analytical data show 'that the product was CieH^Oa. 
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When variolaric was heated in 50 per cent, aqueous potash for 5 liours two 
products were obtained : one of these was soluble in sodium bicarbonate and 
had m.p. 195® C. with gas evolution ; the other insoluble in sodium bicarbonate, 
but soluble in sodium hydroxide had m.p. 19+-6®C. with no gas evolution. 
The product soluble in sodium bicarlK)nate was while the product 

insoluble in sodium bicarbonate was Ci 4 lli 405 . The reactions of variolaric acid 
with alkalies are thus in accordance with tlui equations : 

C,eH,oO, + H,0 - 

CioHioO, + 2U,0 - CO, ^ 

C,JI,oO, + 211,0 - 2C0, - C, 4 H, 40 ,. 

These reactions recall the corresi)ondiiig type of reactions in the case oC 

psoromic acid as elucidated by Asahina and Hayaslii (Ber., 1933, 66, 1023). 

+ II 2 O == (paric acid), 

+ 11,0 ~ CO, == (parellitiic acid). 

Variolaric acid forms a diacetyl derivative and with diazomethane a 
dimctliyl derivative whicli is not demcthylated on prolonged Ixiiling with potash. 
These results indicate the presence of two hydi'oxyJ groups, both aromatic, and 
the absence of a c^irboxylic acid group. Treated with methyl alcoholic potasli 
variolaric acid adds on methyl alcohol fonning an ester, and the. resulting 
product on mothylation with diazomethane forms a compound which now 
contains four methoxyl grou])S. These results are explained by the presence 
of a lactone bridge in variolaric acid, which on opening with methyl alcoholic 
potash foms an ester, and liberates a nevr plienolic group. 

When variolaric acid is fused with potash two products are formed, namely 
orciu and a-rcsorcylic acid. 


CH3 

/\ 

/ \ 


HO 


and 




OH 


COOll 


no 


When the produet obtained by the action of methyl aleoliolic potasli on 
variolaric acid is treated with chlorine, and the products of reaction subsequently 
reduced, there is isolated from the products 4 : 6 diclilor orsellinic ester. 
Accordingly we may write the formula for variolaric acid as 
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Now the following reactions of variolarie acid and its derivatives are to be 
noted. Variolarie acid gives a purple reaction with ferric chloride, indicating 
the presence in the molecAile of a carbonyl group ortho to a hydroxyl : neither 
the acid itself nor the product obtained by opening the lactone bridge with 
alcoholic potash gives a blood-red reaction with bleaching powder. This latter 
would indicate that there is no hydroxyl in the position in ring B para to the 
oxygen bridge. Further it Ls found that the compound CjoHjoOg obtained by 
the action of methyl alcoholic potash followed by diazomethane on variolarie 
acid is soluble in methyl alcoholic potash, and that nothing is precipitated on 
the addition of water, but only on acidification. These results indicate the 
presence of a lactidc group. We may write the formula now 



CO — 0- 


\ 


B 




OH 

CHa 
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The structUHi oi‘ variolarie acid cau then we written in any of the throe 
forms 
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(iii) 
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on the ground that a carbonyl gi-oup must be ortho to a hydroxyl group to 
explain the violet fen-ic reaction of the original acid. If the a-resorcylic acid 
obtained in the potash fusion is coming from the B ring of the variolarie acid, 
then formulae (i) and (iii) are excluded, but while such is probably true, we 
regard it as unsafe to make this assumption because of the possibility of its 
arising from oxidation of orcin. However, if we turn to the product obtained 
by the action of 50 per cent, potash on variolarie acid we find that neither of 
the two products obtained gives a colour reaction with ferric chloride. For 
this reason it must be assumed that the carbonyl group that has disappeared 
in these reactions is that found in ring B, so that the products are 
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(iv) 
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Since neither gives a ferric reaction it follows that tlicni Ls no liydroxyl ortho 
to the hydroxyl in ring B, so that formula (i) above is excluded. 

To differentiate between formulae (ii) and (iii) we have made use of a colour 
reaction with 2 : 6 dichlor quinone chlorimide in a sodium borate buffer which 
has been employed by Gibbs (J. Biol, ("hem., 1927, 72, 649) and by Todd 
(J.C.S., 1940, 1208) to indicate the presence of a hydrogen para to a hydroxyl 
in an aromatic ring. Davidson (private communication), as a result of his 
work in these laboratoriCvS, has shown that the same colour reaction takes place 
if there be a COOH group or a chlorine group para to a Tree hydroxyl in an 
aromatic rin^ but not if the acid group COOH he converted to an ester. By 
treatment of (iv) with the necessary amount of diazometliaue the carboxylic 
acid group in the A ring was converted into the methyl ester, and the resulting 
product gave a purple reaction with 2 : 6 dichlor quinone chlorimide, thus 
showing a free H para to the hydroxyl in the ester of (iv). Consequently 
formula (iii) for variolaric acid is excluded, and the true constitution is given 
by the formula (ii) above. 

It might be argued that the exclusion of formula (vi) 
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on the grounds that the product (vii) derived from it by the action of methyl 
alcoholic potash gives no reaction with bleaching powder is a weak one in view 
of the possible disturbing influence of the latent CH^OH in ring B on the 
bleach reaction. However, the fact that the ester obtained by the action of 
methyl alcoholic potash on variolaric acid gives a blue coloration with 2 ; & 
dichlor quinone chlorimide excludes the formula (vii) for the ester, and is 
in accordance with formula (ii) for variolaric acid given above. We exclude 
any arguments based on the positive imide reaction of variolaric acid only, as 
it is conceivable that the borax buffer, which is alkaline, might cause an opening 
of the lactone bridge, thus producing a carboxylic acid group para to the 
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liydroxyl group in ring A, which structure would of course give a positive 
imide reaction. 

Experimental. 

Extraction of the lAchen, 

The lichen collected at Howth and Portranc, Co. Dublin, at Slishwood, 
Co. Sligo, and at Dunmore, Co. Clare, was extracted for 20 hours with acetone 
in a continuous extractor. A light brown crystalline product was deposited in 
the receiver. This was filtered off, treated twice with small quantities of hot 
ethyl alcohol, and once with a small amount of hot acetone to remove impurities. 
It was then crystallized twice from boiling 80 per cent, aqueous acetone yielding 
fine white crystals of variolaric acid m.p. 296® C. with decomposition and 
previous browning. Yield of pure material 1 ijer cent, by weight of lichen. 

Variolaric acid is soluble on heating in SO per cent, aqueous acetone, glacial 
acetic acid, and wdth difficulty in alcohol. It gives a purple colour with ferric 
chloride solution, no colour with bleach solution, and a blue colour with 2 ; 6 
dichlor quinone chlorimide on standing. With cold concentrated sulphuric acid 
it gives no colour but turns brown on he^iting. 

Analysis ; 4 030 mg. dried in vac. at 105® C. lost 0 270 mg. 

(A) 3 760 mg. gave 8 440 mg. CO^ and 1140 mg. HjO. 

No Methoxyl found. 

(B) 4 061 mg. dried in vac. at room temp, lost 0*326 mg. 

3*735 mg. gave 8 390 mg. CO 2 and 1*130 mg. IlgO. 

Insoluble in Camphor. 

Found: (A) C = 61*2, H = 3 39; H^O -^6 7. (B) C = 61 3, H ^ 3*39; 

H 2 O = 8*0. 

requires C = 61 15; H === 3 19. 

IIjO requires HgO — 6*7; 

CieHioO/li H 2 O requires II/) = 8 0. 

Action of 10 per cent, aqueous potash on variolaric acid, 

0 1 g. of variolaric acid was allowed to stand overnight with 5 c.c. of 10 per 
cent, aqueous potash, the solution turning brown. On acidification with dilute 
hydrochloric acid a turbidity formed which on shoi»t standing deposited brown 
crystals. These were filtered off and dissolved in methyl alcohol. The methyl 
alcohol solution was filtered and water added. On slow evaporation of the 
methyl alcohol in air brown crystals formed and were filtered off, m.p. 221-3® C. 
with frothing (on quick heating). The product effloresced in air. This 
compound gives with ferric chloride a colour between violet and purple, with 
bleach solution an initial yellow colour which rapidly vanishes, and with 2 ; 6 
dichlor quinone chlorimide an immediate light blue colour. 

Analysis: 3*800 mg. gave 8*040 mg. CO2 and 1*360 mg. H2O. 

0*683 mg. in 6*447 mg. Camphor. ^ = 13*6® C. 

Pound; 0 = 57*7; H = 3 97; M.W. = 300. 

CieH„Os requires C = 57*84; H = 3*62; M.W. ^ 332. 
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Action of 50 per cent, aqueous potash on variolaric acid. 

1 g. of variolaric acid was heated to gentle boiling for 5 hours in 10 c.c. of 
50 per cent, aqueous potash, a hydrogen atmosphere being maintained all the 
time. It was cooled, poured on ice, acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
allowed to stand overnight. It was then filtered, the filtrate extracted with 
ether, and the ether solution extracted with ^ per cent, sodium bicarbonate 
solution. 

Soddum^bicarhonate-insoluble fraction , — The ether was dried over sodium 
sulphate and evaporated, leaving a clear colourless gum. Tliis was taken up 
in a small quantity of acetic acid, and 3 voliunes of benzene added to the hot 
solution. On standing small white crystals were; deposited, m.p. 194-5° C. 

This compound gives no colour with ferric chloride solution, with bleach 
solution a brown colour, with 2 : 6 dichlor quinone chlorimide an immediate 
purple colour, and with cold concentrated sulphuric acid a, yellow colour 
changing to greenish yellow on heating. It contains no acetyl. The material 
may also be crystallised from warm waller. 

Analysts : Compound dried in vacuo at 100° C. — No loss. 

4 107 mg. gave 9 580 mg. COjj and 2 040 mg. H^O. 

0*546 mg. in 5 273 mg. camphor. A = 14*5° C. (Slight decom- 
IKTsition.) 

Found: C = 63*60; 11 ^ 5 53; M.W. 264. 

requires 0 ^ 64 1; 11 5 34; M.W. = 262. 


Sodium-bicarbonate-soluhle fraction . — The sodium bicarbonate solution was 
acidified, and gave a water-soluble oil, which wiis extracted with ether. The 
ethereal solution was dried over sodium sulphate and evaporated, leaving a 
reddish brown oil. This was disvsolved in a little hot acetic acid, and an equal 
volume of benzene added to the hot solution. On short stand very small white 
crystals were deposited. The melting point depends on the rate of heating; 
slow heating 188*5° C. (frothing); raiiid heating 194-6° 0. (frothing). 

This compound gives a brown colour with ferric chloride solution, a greenish 
yellow colour with bleach solution, and with 2 : 6 dichlor quinone chlorimide 
a light purple colour. It contains no acetyl. 

A mixture with the bicarbonate-insoluble fraction melts at 183 5°C. 

Analysis : (A) 3 893 mg. gave 8 430 mg. 00^ and 1*670 mg. Hgf). 

(B) 3 902 mg. gave 8 360 mg. COg and 1 670 mg. HjjO. 

0*421 mg. in 4*012 mg. camphor gave A 14 0° C. 

Pound: (A) C = 59 1; H = 4*77. (B) C = 58*43; H === 4*76. 

M.W. = 277. 

requires 0 = 58*83; H = 4 58; M.W. = 306. 
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Methylation of the bicarbonate-insoluble compoumd, m,p, 194-5® C. — 
(a) With methyl sulphate; 0 1 g. of sodium-bicarbonate-insoluble compound was 
dissolved in 5 c.c. of 3 5 normal caustic soda. 1-5 c.c. of methyl sulphalte was 
added, and the mixture shaken vigorously. On standing a precipitate formed, 
which was filtered, washed with water, and dried in vacuo. This on recrystal- 
lisation from one volume of benssene and four volumes of 60/80° petrol ether 
deposited clusters of thick prisms, m.p. 128-9° C. 

This compound develops a faint ])ink colour on standing with 2 ; 6 dichlor 
quinone chlorimide. 

Analysis ; 3*940 mg. gave 9 620 Ci\ and 2 240 mg. HoO. 

4 401 mg. gave 7*120 mg. Agl. 

Found: C = 66*6; H = 6 32; OCII 3 = 21 3. 

Cj.H.A (OCHa)^ requires C = 66 2; H == 6 21; OCII3 = 21*4. 

The same compound was obtodned when the methylation was carried out 
in boiling caustic soda solution. 

(5) With diazomethmies. — 0 2 g. of the bicarbonate insoluble compound 
was dissolved in 10 c.c. of dry acetone. Excess dia^omethane was added 
(2 g. nitroso methyl urea), anci allowed to stand corked for one day, when a 
slight precipitate formed. On ova|>oraition of the solvents an oil was got which 
we did not succeed in crystallising. 

Methylation of the bicarbonate-soluble CA)m}mind, in,p. 194-6° C. — 
(a) Using excess diazometliane ; 0 4 g. of the bicarbonate-soluble compound in 
,20 o.c. of dry acetone was treated with excess diazomethane (5 c.c. nitroso-N- 
methyl urethane), and allowed to stand overnight. The solvents were evaporated 
in air, and the residue crystallised from a mixture of benzene and 60/80° 
petrol ether, when clusters of pointed prisms were deposited, m.p. 108-9° C. 

Analysts: 3 830 mg. gave 8 750 mg. COg and 2*100 mg. HgO. 

5*121 mg. gave 12 500 mg. AgT. 

Found: C = 62 3; H == 6*11; OCH3 32 2. 

CiJI,oO., (OOH 3)4 requires C 62*98; H = 6*08; OVJl^ = 34 26. 

(6) Using one molecular proportion of diazomethane, 1*5 g. of the 
bicarbonate-soluble compound in dry acetone was treated with sufficient diazo- 
methane to methylate only the carboxyl group. On evaporating the solvents 
an oil was got which was taken up in ether, the ethereal solution extracted with 
a small quantity of 3 per cent, sodium bicarbonate solution, dried over sodium 
sulphate, and evaporated, leaving a white solid which on crystallisation from 
acetic acid and 60/80° petrol ether gave rhombic crystals, m.p. 217-8° C. 

This compound develops a purple colour with 2 : 6 dichlor quinone 
chlorimide. 

Analysis : No loss when dried in vacuo at 100° C. 

4*051 mg. gave 8*880 mg. COg and 1*780 mg. HjO. 

4*442 mg. gave 3*150 mg. Agl, 

Pound: C = 59 78; H = 4*88; OCH 3 = 9*40. 

Ci 5 H, 30 e ( 0 CH 3 ) requires C = 60*0; H = 5*0; OCH 3 = 9*70. 
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Attempts to acetylate the bicarbonate-soluble and insoluble products 
referred to above gave oily proflucts which could not be obtained crystalline. 


Diacetate of variolanc acid, 

0 05 g. of variolaric acid was treated with 5 c.(*. of acetic anhydride and 
3 drops of sulphuric acid, in which it dissolved. It was allowed to stand 
for two hours, and wavS then poured into 15 c.c. water. A white preci])itate 
formed, which was filtered off, dried, find recrystal ILsed from 40 c.c. of methyl 
alcohol. On standing small rhombs wore deposited, m.p. 245-6° 0. with 
previous colouring. 

Analysis : 4* 108 mg. gave 9 080 mg. ('Og and 1 340 mg. 11^0. 

8 340 mg. required 4 34 c.c. iV/100 NaOII. 

Found: C == 60 29; 11 === 3 65, CLl,C.O -- 22 4. 

2CH,(X) requires C ^ 60 3; H == 3 52, 011,00 “ 21 6. 

Action of Diazomethiine on vanoUiric acid, 

O il g. of variolaric acid was suspended in 10 e.c. of acetone, treated with 
excess diazomethane (3 c.c. nitroso-N-methyl urethane), and allowed to stand 
for two days. The solution filled with a white fioeculent solid which did not 
dissolve. It- was then poured into a dish, and the solvents eva])orated. A wdiite 
residue wfus obtained, which was recrystallized from a mixture of equal volumes 
of benzene and methyl alcohol. White hairlike crystaLs were deposited, m.p. 
260-1° C. with blackening. 

Analysis : 4 057 mg. gave 9*430 mg. CO^ and 1 570 mg. HgO. 

4*523 mg. gave 6 000 mg. Agl. 

Found: C = 63 37; H = 4*33; OCH3 = 17 5. 

CieHaO, (OCH 3 )., requires C = 63 1 ; 11 -- 4 1; OCH 3 = 18 1. 

Action of 50 per cent, aqueous potash on variolaric acid dimethyl ether, 

1 O' g. of variolaric acid dimethyl ether was heated in 10 c.c. of 50 per cent, 
aqueous potash in a hydrogen atmosphere for 5 hours. The mixture was cooled, 
poured on ice, and acidified, when a white precipitate formed which was 
practically insoluble in ether. This w^as rccrystallisod from aqueous methyl 
alcohol, and yielded small white crystals, m.p. 246° C. (gas evolution). 

This compound gives no colour reaction with ferric chloride solution, bleach 
solution, or 2 : 6 dichlor quinone chlorimide. 

Analysts : No loss when dried in vac. at 100° C. 

3*660 mg. === 8*050 mg. COg and 1*500 ing. HgO. 

3*152 mg. = 3*750 mg. Agl. 

Found: C = 59*95; H = 4*55; OCH., = 15 7. 

CiflHioOe*(OCH3)^ requires C == 60 (X) ; H = 4 44; OCH3 = 17 2. 
SCIENT. PROG. R.D.S., VOL. 23, NO. 8. N 
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Tho same compound was obtained by the action oJi boiling 10 per cent, 
aqueous potash on variolaric acid dimethyl ether. The product, crystallised 
I'rom methyl alcohol, had m.p. 248-9° C. not depressed on admixture with the 
product obtained in the previous experiment. 

^Vnalysis: 4-275 mg. gave 5 580 mg. Agl. 

Found: OCH, = 17-25. 

(OCH,), requires OCH, = 17-2. 

Action of 5 per cent, methyl alcoholic potash on variolaric acid. 

0-2 g. of variolaric acid was allowed to stand for 24 hours in 10 c.c. of 
5 per cent, methyl alcoholic potash in the cold, when complete solution took 
place. It was poured into dilute hydrochloric acid, and let stand overnight to 
allow the alcohol evaporate in air, when a precipitate formed. This was filtered, 
washed with water, dried, and recrystallised from methyl alcohol and water, 
which yielded minute clusters of white crystals, m.p. 243° C. with decomposition. 

This compound gives a viojet colour with ethyl alcoholic ferric chloride 
solution, and with 2 : 6 dichlor quinono chlorimide a blue colour which 
immediately changes to dark grey-blue. When tho compound is dissolved in 
ethyl alcohol, and bleach solution added drop by drop it gives at first a yellow 
colour, then brown, and on continued addition a reddish-purple colour. 

Analysis : 3 902 mg. dried in vac. at 100° C. lost 0-261 mg. 

3 641 mg. gave 7-860 mg. CO, and 1 380 mg. H,0. 

4-578 mg. gave 3110 mg. Agl. 

0 392 mg. ill 4-906 mg. camphor. A = 8 2° C. 

Found: C = 58 87; H = 4 21; OCH, - 8 98; H,0 = 6 7; M.’W. = 360. 

C„H,A (OCH,) requires C = 58 95; H = 4 05; OCH, = 8 96; 

M.W. = 346. 

0„H„0,-(0CH,) liH,0 requires H,0 = 7-2. 

Action of diaeomethane on ester, m.p. 243° C. 

0 18 g. of tho previous compound was dissolved in 10 c.c. of acetone, and 
allowed to stand corked with excess diazomethane (3 c.c. nitroso-N-methyl 
urethane) overnight. The solvents were evaporated in air, the residue dried in 
vacuum, and recrystallised from methyl alcohol, yielding long white needles, 
m.p. 181-2° C. Tho compound gives no colour reaction witJi ferric chloride 
solution. It is soluble in methyl alcoholic potash, the solution on dilution 
with water and removal of the methyl alcohol giving no precipitate until 
acidified. 

Analysis: 4 536 mg. gave 10-270 mg. CO, and 2110 mg. H,0. 

4 230 mg. gave 10- 160 mg. Agl. 

Found: C = 6173; H = 517; OCH, = 31-73. 

C„H,04-(OCH04 requires C = 61-85; H = 5 17; OCH, = 31-96. 
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When this experiment was repeated by letting the compound stand for 
3 days with excess diazomethane the same product was obteined. M.p. 132° C., 
unchanged when mixed witlx the above eomixound. The same product was also 
obtained when the methylation was carried out with potassium carbonate and 
dimethyl sulphate in boiling acetone. 

Potash fusion of variolaric add. 

20 g. of caustic potash pellets and 2 c.c. of water were heated to 100° C., 
and then 1 g. of variolaric acid was added slowly w ith stirring. The temperature 
of the melt was raised to 250° C., and maititaincd at that temperature for 
20 minutes and then at 310° C. for 5 minutes, when the colour of the melt 
changed to red. The melt was cooled, dissolved in water, carbonated for 
30 minutes, and then acidified with dilute sulphuric acid. The acidified solution 
was extracted with ether, and the ethereal solution extracted, fn-st with 3 per 
cent, sodium bifearbonate, and then with 3 per cent, sodium hydroxide, and 
the solutions worked up as follows : — 

(а) The bicarbonate solution was acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, 
extracted with ether, the ethereal solution dried with sodium sulphate, and 
evaporated, leaving a brown gum containing some crj'stals. This was boiled 
with benzene, and gave a dark soluble residue, which was dis.solvcd in water, 
cleared with charcoal, filtered, and the aqueous sohition evaporated to dryness. 
A white residue was obtained, which was dis8oh"ed in acetic acid, filtered, and 
two volumes of benzene added to the filtrate, when white plates were obtained, 
m.p. 230-232° C. not depressed on admixture with o-resoreylic acid. 

An.xlysis ; 2'9.')8 mg. vac dried at room temperature — no loss. 

2 958 mg. gave 5 880 mg. CO, and 1 070 mg. H^O. 

Pound: C = 54-2; H == 4 06; 

CjHeO* requires C = 54 5; H ~ 3 9. 

(б) The sodium hydroxide solution was acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, 
extracted with ether, the ethereal solution dried over sodium sulphate and 
evaporated, leaving a brown oil. This was dis.solved in hot chloroform, and 
some drops of hot water added. On standing large platelike cr.vstals were 
precipitated, m.p. 57-58° C. unchanged when mixed with orcin. This compound 
gave no colour with ferric chloride .solution, and a blood-red colour with bleach 
solution. 

Action of chlorine followed by reduction on the product m.p, 243° C. obtained 
by the action of methyl alcoholic potash on vanoluric acid. 

1 g. of this compound was suspended in 75 c.c. of chloroform, and treated 
with 41 e.c. of carbon tetrachloride containing 2 g. chlorine, and left stand 
corked 5 days. The chlorine and hydrochloric acid were then removed by 
bubbling dry air through the solution. The solvents were evaporated, leaving 
a greenish brown oil. This oil was reduced by dissolving it in 30 c.c. of glacial 
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acetic acid and adding gradually 3 g. of stannous chloride in 60 c.c. of 20 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid. The colour changed to reddish-bi*own, and a gum 
separated on the walls of the flask. The material was diluted with water, 
extracted with chloroform, and the chloroform evaporated. The residue was 
taken up in ether and extracted with 3 per cent, sodium bicarbonate. The 
ethereal solution was evaporated to dryne.ss, and the residue distilled in 
superheated steam, when crystals passed over. These were collected, crystallised 
twice from ligroin, and once from aqueous methyl alcohol, yielding fine needles, 
m.p. 115° C. (corr.) not depressed when mixed with 2 : 4 dichlor o-oisellinic 
acid metliyl ester (Nolan and Murphy, Sci. Proc. R.D.S., 22, 317). 

This compound gives a purple colour with ferric chloride and a blood-red 
colour with bleach solution. 


2 : 6 dichloi'-ifara-orselUrvic acid methyl ester. 

0 34 g. 3 : 5 dihydroxy p-toluic acid melliyl ester was dissolved in 5 c.c. 
of chloroform, and treated with 7 1 c.c. carbon tetrachloride containing 0 33 g. 
chlorine, the whole being cooled. After standing corked for 14 hours excess 
chlorine was removed by bubbling dry air through the solution. The solvents 
were evaimrated in air, and the residue crystallised from methyl alcohol or 
benzene, yielding small white crystals m.p. 167-9° C. 

This oompound gives a dark blue colour with ferric chloride solution, no 
colour witli bleach solution, and with 2 : 6 dichlor quinone chloromidc a pink 
colour. The nmterial was dried in vacuum at 80° C. before analysis. 

AnaijYSIs : 3 282 mg. gave 5 220 mg. CO, and 0 970 mg. H,0. 

5 959 mg. gave 6 780 mg. AgCl. 

4 980 mg. gave 4-810 mg. Agl. 

Found : C == 43 38; II =- 3-3; Cl = 28 14; OCH, = 12 7. 

OTHjOjCljj-fOOOCHj) requires C = 43 03; H — 3 2; Cl = 28 28; 

OCII, - 12 3. 


Alcohol extraction of Lichen. 

The air dried lichen from the acetone extraction was boiled for three hours ' 
with ethyl alcohol. On filtering and evaporating the solvent a small quantity 
of green extract was obtained, which was dried, extracted with '50 c.c. of water, 
and the water evaporated, leaving a brown gum. This was washed with 35 c.c. 
of warm methyl alcohol. The portion insoluble in methyl alcohol was left as 
a brown powder, which on crystallisation from boiling methyl alcohol yielded 
white crystals, m.p. 16^-3° C. not depressed on admixture with mannitol. 

One of us (D. M.) acknowledges with thanks a grant from the Department 
of Industry and Commerce which has enabled him to' collaborate in this 
investigation. 
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The Waterville River and its Tributaries. 

The Waterville River and the Sligo River are the only rivers in fiire to open 
for salmon fishing by means of nets and weirs on New Year’s Day, the number 
of fish taken at Waterville in the month of January often exceeding the catch 
of any other month of the fishing season. The main fishery on the river, known 
as the Waterville Fisliery, is held under an ancient charter, and consists of an 
old-establislied weir and a pool which is fished by means of a draft net. Under 
the provisions of an Act entitled “An Act to amend the laws relating to 
Fisheries in Ireland” (26 and 27 Viet. Cap. 114) all fishing weirs had to be 
provided with a free gap for the passage of fish, constructed in accordance 
with certain well-defined rules. In the case of chartered or patent weirs 
existing in 1863 on rivers less than forty feet wide a concession was made, 
and the authorities were, by Section 11 of the said Act, empowered, if they 
thought fit, to extend the normal weekly close time by twenty-four hours in 
lieu of a free gap. The provisions of this section have been availed of m the 
case of the Waterville Salmon Weir, and a weekly close time from 12 o’clock 
noon on Friday to 12 o’clock noon on the Monday following operates instead 
of the usual weekly close time from 6 a.m. on Saturday to 6 a.m. on the 
Monday following. Netting in the pool below the weir is also restricted by 
statute and by-law to the same period. It is also interesting to note that after 
their capture both salmon and sea trout arc often kept alive in a fish box for 
several days before despatch to the London and other markets. 

The Waterville River is some '500 yards long and enters the sea through 
a cutting in a boulder storm beach. It drains Lough Currane, a sheet of 
water about 3^ miles long, 2 miles wide, and up to 90 feet deep in the deepest 
parts. The character of the river below the Salmon Weir has changed 
somewhat in recent years, because at one time this portion of the river was 
looked upon as tidal, whereas at present it is neither salt nor is the height of 
water in the river influenced by the majority of tides. It is obvious, however, 
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that the prevailing heavy seas and their effect on the contour of the beach may 
have been responsible for this change. 

There are numerous islands in Lough Currane, which forms one of the 
most attractive features of Waterville as a fishing and holiday resort. At the 
eastern end of the lake there are two important tributaries, of which the 
northeni, the Cummeragh River about four miles long is the larger, and is fed 
by a number of lakes (Loughs Derriana, Cloonaghlin, Nainona being the chief) 
and mountain streams, to whicli salmon and sea trout resort in large numbers 
to spawn. The mouth of the river is in a bay, of which the entrance is partly 
closed by small islands. A considerable number of salmon and sea trout are 
taken by angling in the lower stretches from about March onwards. The upper 



Via, 1.— A. Sketch map of the catchment area of the Watenille Biver and its 

tributariei. 

B. Sketch map of the Watenille Fishery. 

(Figures inside circles indicate pH valuee in normal hdghts of water.) 

reaches of tributaries of the Cummeragh River are little more than mountain 
torrents, especially those draining part of the southern slopes of Knockmoyle 
(2,245 feet high) and adjacent mountains. The other important tributary, 
entering Lough Currane to the south of the mouth of the Cummeragh River, 
is a stream about a mile long which comes down from Coppal or Talmagalriwy 
Lough, and is frequented by a fair number of salmon and sea trout. Another 
tributary, the Finglas River, entering the Waterville River just below the 
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Salmon Weir occasionally holds salmon and sea trout during the season, the 
main run being of almost ripe fish after the close of the fishing season. 

As the season progresses salmon entering Lough Currane from the sea 
tend to assemble near the mouths of the tributary rivers, awaiting favourable 
conditions which arise when a flood comes down after heavy rain. In consequence 
of this, netting in the lake has been prohibited by by-law in order to maintain 
the stocks of fish. 

The whole of the waters of the Wateiwille River and its tributaries flow 
over rocks belonging- to the Old Red Sandstone, which are overlaid in places 
by glacial drift. As the rocks of the river basin contain very little lime the 
waters of the various tributaries and lakes arc either slightly acid or neutral. 
In Fig. 1a the pH values of the waters of selected localities have been indicated, 
and in Table I (see Appendix for tables) typical analyses of the waters from 
certain localities in the catchment area have been given. The total area of the 
basin of the Waterville River amounts to 46 square miles. In Pig. 1a the 
disposition of the Waterville River, its lakes and tributaries has been indicated. 

Materiah 

The material used in this investigation consists of 698 satisfactory sets of 
scales and metisurements of salmon, and 433 similar sets from sea trout captured 
in both the weir and not fishery on the Waterville River (see Fig. 1b). The 
bulk of the material was collected during Uie year 1941 under the guidance of 
one of us (T. S. B.), but a number of sets relating to both species of fish were 
collected in previous years by Mr. James W. Butler, the owner of the Waterville 
Fishery. "The number of fish sampled in eacji mouth is given in the following 
table : — 


Month. 


Salmon. Sea Trout. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


147 

1 

129 

i 

133 

1 

53 

163 

62 

115 

114 

96 

60 

8 


Total ... ... 698 433 


Examination of the above table, and of confidential returns of the catch 
of 1941, indicates that the numbers of fisli sampled were fairly representative 
of the total catches, save in that the runs of sea trout after the 15th July wero 
not sampled. There wore unavoidable fluctuations in the percentage of fish 
sampled, but by suitable arithmetical manipulation the data supplied can bq 
used to obtain a fairly accurate idea of the incoming salmon and spring sea 
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trout populations. Wherever possible the weighted figures have been given in 
the tables. 

Salmon begin to run into the Waterville River in fairly large numbers 
during the month of December, and continue to run in force until the 
beginning of August. The legal season for netting in the Waterville River is 
from 1st January until 15th July, both days inclusive, and it is obvious that 
the material will not contain samples of the runs of salmon in December or 
those after 15th July. As will be shown later, two age groups, namely the 
1 + and 2 winters age groups, formed nearly 90 per cent, of the total catch 
of salmon, and in consequence the results will not be materially affected by 
the lack of samples from December and after the 15th eTuly. In the case of 
sea trout, which normally begin to run in February or March, the absence of 
samples after T5th July means that the later running sea trout will be absent, 
so that the material is not representative of the nins of the sea trout as a whole, 
but may be considered a fairly ade<iuate sample of the sea trout runs up to 
the end of the netting season, i.c. of the spring runs. 

All fish were measured from tip of the snout to the fork of the tail, and 
the length was recorded to the nearest tenth of an inch. 

Age and Growth of the Sai.mon. 

Smolt Ages. 

The distribution of the various smolt ages in each age grouj) is given in 
Table 3. The bulk of the fish migrated as two-year smolts, and the proportion 
of three-year smolts exceeded that of the one-year smolts. The Waterville River 
resembles in this respect the Rivers Owenduff and Emo (Wemt, 1941 and 1942), 
but differs considerably from the River Shannon and Balli.sodare River (Went, 
1938, 1940 and 1941). The percentage of young smolts was slightly greater in 
the small spring fish than in the grilse. 

Age Groups. 

The fish whose scales were satisfactory for age determinations were divided 
into four groups of maiden or unspawned fish and one group of previously 
spawned fish usually marked “with S.Ms.” (with spawming marks on the scales). 
The results have been given in Table 4. Grilse (1 + w’inters) and small spring 
fish (2 winters) formed together 88-3 per cent, of the total catch. Small spring 
fish were most abundant, with a percentage of 55 4 per cent. It is surprising 
ttat, in a river having such early runs of salmon as the Waterville River, the 
proportion of large spring fish is so small. Apart from the scale readings, the 
fact that the average weight of fish in the first four months of the year did 
not rise above 12 0 lb. in 1941 confirms the view that large spring fish were 
not numerous (Table 2). A few summer fish were taken in April, in May they 
formed about one-third of the total catch, and in June and July they formed 
over 90 per cent, of the whole catch (Table 4). Grilse were most plentiful in 
July, and if samples had been taken during the whole of that month the figure 
would have been somewhat in excess of that ^ven in Table 5. By the close of 
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the netting season the runs of grilse had, however, diminished in size very 
considerably. The peak of the small summer fish (2 + winters) run was in June, 
whilst most previously spawned fish, the bulk of which had spawned for the 
first time as grilse, were taken in July. The best month for small spring fish 
(2 winters) was February. In the months of April and May the runs of fish 
were relatively poor. 

It might be asked whether the results for 1941 can be applied to previous 
years. Consideration of the confidential returns of the Waterville Fishery over 
some ten years revealed that, in general, the runs in 1941 showed a similar 
distribution in time to the runs in previous years. The year 1941 was probably 
not abnormaf in most respects, and similar conditions would appear to have 
prevailed over a number of years. 

The previously spawned fish formed 7 2 per cent, of the total catch. One 
fish, out of the 44 of this group examined, had two spawning marks on its 
scales, whilst the remainder had one spawning mark only. Previously spawned 
fish can bo classified on (1) “Al)sencc,” the time spent feeding in the sea hetwwn 
what would have been, but for the intervention of man, two successive spawnings, 
and (2) the age at first spawning. In Table 6 the previously spawned fish have 
been so classified. As is usual, the spring fish adopted the long absence habit, 
whilst the grilse adopted the short or very long absence habit. 

Divided Migration and Reinrn. 

Table 7 gives the years in wliich the fish of the 1941 catches were hatched. 
It will be seen that in 1941 the year classes of 1938 (fish in their fourth voar) 
and 1937 (fish in their fifth year) were the most important. Prom the 
commercial point of view, how’over, the 1937 year class was considerably more 
important than is indicated by its numerical proportion in the total catch 
owing to the comparatively high aveiage weight of its mcmbei’S. 

Size Distribution, 

Table 8 gives the estimated percentage of fish occurring in each two-inch 
class interval. Fish having lengths between 23 95 and 33*95 inches formed 
85 per cent, of the total catch. The class interval of 30 (fish having lengths 
between 29*95 and 31 95 inches) formed about one-quarter of the total catch 
in 1941. 

Condition Co-efficient. 

When considering the relationship between the weight and length of salmon 
it is usual with workers using British units of measurements and weight to 
adopt a formula devised by Menzios (1921) when he was investigating salmon 
of the Scottish Dee. The relationship, called the condition co-efficient (K), is 
determined from the following formula : — K = W/{L^ X 0*00036), where 
^ = weight in lb. and L = length in inches. This formula gave a value 
approximating to unity for salmon of the Hcottish Dee, which were therefore 
taken as a standard. Unfortunately salmon of the Scottish Dee are somewhat 
lighter, length for length, than fish from most of the rivera investigated to date. 
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It might be mentioned that if metric units are used, and a condition factor is 
calculated using the formula, 100,000 W/L®, where W = weight in kilogrammes 
and L = length in centimetres, the results closely approximate those given 
by Menzies^ formula (they actually differ by 0 4 per cent. only). Despite the 
close approximation of the results it would seem desirable that a sUndard 
method should be adopted for calculating the relationship between weight and 
length in salmon and other salmonidae. The metric formula, which, unlike 
Menzies' formula, does not imply the idea of a standard fish, would appear to 
be the most convenient one for general adoption. 

Some criticism might be levelled at a worker for using British instctul of 
Metric units in scientific work. With a valuable fish such as the salmon it is 
obviously impossible to obtain large numbera of fish for investigation in the 
laboratory, and recourse has to be had to other methods of obtaining material. 
Usually this is done, as in the present case, by arranging for some reliable 
person to make collections of sets of scales and measurements, etc., of salmon 
taken in a fishery on the river which it is desired to investigate. It has been 
one of the author’s experiences in Ireland that the use of metric units in the 
collection of such data leads to inaccuracies and obvious mistakes, and on 
account of this all measurements have been made with what were to the 
collectors the familiar British units of weight and length. 

Owing to difflculfies which arose from the arrangements for the despatch 
of the fish to the markets it waa not found possible to weigh all the fish. 
Selections of fish were, however, weighed during each month, and the condition 
co-efficients have been calculated for each age group from tlicse data. The 
mean condition co-efficient on Menzies’ scale for each age group is given in 
Table 9, the mean value for all fish being 1 08. Spring fish were in better 
condition than the summer fish, the average condition co-efii(uents Ix'ing 1*10 
and 1'05 respectively. In this re,si)ect salmon of the Waterville River resemble 
those of the River Shannon (Went, 1938 and 1940). The mean condition 
co-efficients were, however, considerably lower than those of salmon from Irish 
rivers already investigated (Southern, 1928; Went, 1938, 1940, 1941, and 1942). 

Average Sizes, 

Details of the average lengths and weights will be found in Table 10. As 
only a proportion of the fish was weighed, the average weight of each age 
group was calculated from the average length and the average condition 
co-efficient. That these estimated average weights were fairly accurate is 
shown by the fact that the estimated average weight of all fish examined was 
10*06 lb., whereas the actual average weight i)er fish as indicated by the 
confidential returns was 9*9 lb. (Table 2). 

(a) Qrilse (1 •+ winters). Number examined = 157. 



inches. 

lb. 


Minimum 

221 

3 9 

(actual) 

Average 

254 

5-9 

(estimated) 

Maximum 

30 0 

— 
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The first grilse was taken in 1941 on 29th May. The minimum length 
was recorded on two occasions, namely, 5th and 7th June, whilst the maximum 
length was recorded on 26th June. 

(6) Small spring fish (2 winters). Number examined = 464. 



inches. 

lb. 

Minimum 

27 0 

— 

Average 

30 9 

11 '7 (estimated) 

Maximum 

37 5 

— 

The minimum length was recorded on 14th 

Fcbiniary, whilst the maximum 

length was recorded on 23rd May. 

(c) Small summer fish (2 + winters). Number 

examined = 20. 


inches. 

lb. 

Minimum 

260 

5 5 (actual) 

Average 

31-8 

11 6 (estimated) 

Maximum 

360 

— 

The shortest fish was 

captured on 13th June, and the maximum length was 

recorded on two occasions, namely, 23rd May and 20th June. 

{ct) fiarge spring fish (3 

winters). Number examined — 13. 


inches. 

lb. 

Minimum 

35 0 

16 0 (actual) 

Average 

381 

22 -7 (estimated) 

Maximum 

42-5 

30*0 (actual) 

The minimum length 

was recorded on two occasions, namely, 24th January 

and 25th April, whilst the maximum length was recorded on 24lh Janunry. 

(e) Previously spawned fish (with S.Ms.). Number examined = 44. 


inches. 

lb. 

Minimum 

26 0 

— 

Average 

34-5 

16-7 (estimated) 

Maximum 

41 5 

25 5 (actual) 


The smallest fish was captured on 26th June and had adopted the short 
absence habit, having spawned for the first time as a grilse. The largest fish, 
which had adopted the long absence habit, was captured on 14th Marcii, having 
spawned for the first time as a small spring fish. Average weights in this 
group are of little value, because it consists of a heterogeneous collection of 
fish having only one common character, namely, the presence of spawning 
marks on their scales. 


Erosion. 

Erosion, or more properly absorption, of the substance of the scales begins 
to take place when the gonads of salmon are ripening. Usually this takes place 
in fresh water, but it can also take place in the sea if the fish has been delayed 
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in reaching fresh water for any reason. In the material at the authors’ dispel 
six spring fish showed slight erosion, none of which, however, exceeded 3° on 
Menzies’ scale. 


Calculated Lengths. 

The length of each “maiden" or unspawned fish at the end of each year 
of its life was calculated in the usual way, from measurements of the scales, 
i.e. on the assumption that the growth of the scale is strictly proportional to 
the growth of tiie fish. 

A. River Life. 

The relationships of the parr lengths are dealt with in this section. In 
Table 11 the calculated lengths of the parr at the end of each winter of fresh- 
water hfe in the various smolt classes are given (see also Fig. 2a). It will be 
seen that the most rapidly growing smolts migrated first. At the end of the 
first year in fresh water the one-year smolt class was, on the average, longer 
than the two and three-year smolt ^classes, the two-year smolt class being 
superior in length to the three-year smolt class. Similar conditions have also 
been described for other rivers in Ireland (Went, 1938, 1940, 1941, and 1942). 

In previous publications dealing with the salmon of the Kivci's Shannon, 
Ballisodare, Owenduff, and Erne, it was stated that smolts in these rivers 
fell naturally into two groups, namely those which exhibited freshwater growth 
in the spring prior to migration to the sea, and those which showed no growth 
in the spring prior to the smolt migration. In tho Waterville River a similar 
condition was observed. If new freshwater growth is limited to one or two 
annuli it is often difficult to define the limits between tho winter and spring 
growth. To eliminate this difficulty the smolts were divided into two groups, 
namely : — 

(a) One group, termed type A smolts, which showed little or no new 
growth in fresh water in the spring prior to migration as a smolt, i.e. new 
growth restricted to two new annuli or less, and 

(b) one group, termed type B smolts, containing those fish which have 
made considerable growth in fresh water in the spring prior to migration to 
the sea. 

The distributions of the two smolt types in the various smolt classes are 
given in Table 12 as percentages of the total maiden fish. Almost three-quarters 
of the total catch could be referred to the two-year type B smolt class, and in 
this respect salmon of this river resemble those of the Rivers Owcnduiffl and 
Erne (Went, 1941 and 1942). 

The average lengths of fish belonging to the two smolt types in the various 
smolt classes have been calculated, and the results are recorded in Table 13. 
At the end of each year of freshwater life the type A smolts were longer on 
the average than type B smolts of the same smolt class. Fig. 2b. Similar 
conditions have already been described for salmon from the Rivers Shannon, 
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Ballisodare, Owcnduff, and Erne, and a hypothosis was advanced to explain 
this phenomenon. Briefly the hypothesis is that salmon parr must attain some 
physiological condition associated^ at least as an index, with a minimum size 
before the smolt migration takes place. Jones (1939), dealing wiili the salmon 
of the Cheshire Dee, raises objections to tlie aee(*ptanee of this view on the 
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Fio. 2. — Fresh water gi owth in salmon. 

A. Growth curves of the three smolt classes. 

B. Growth curves of the different giowth types. ^ 

grounds that he finds a big variation in the calculated lengths of the smelts 
from that river, and that some very large srnolts hav(* hecui obsc^rved. This 
criticism is based, to some extent, on a misunderstanding of this hypothesis 
which does not suggest that migration 000111*8 immediately an indi\idual reaches 
a certain length. Dealing as we are with biological material, it is not to be 
expected that the separation of migrating Salmon parr would occur with 
mathematical precision such as is usually the case in forms of mechanical 
separation. If the validity of the hypothesis is assumed, it might be expected 
that lengtlis of the individual srnolts, if plotted, would produce a normal curve 
with the mean corresponding with the value of the “minimum size.*' In this 
way the variation observed hy Jones is ex])lained to some extent. 

In previous publications tin? calculated smolt lengths of salmon from the 
Rivers Shannon, Ballisodarc, Oweuduff, and Erne, have been given and are 
recapitulated in the following table for sake of convenience: - 
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Shannon, 1928 (Went, 1940) .. 
Ballisodare (Went, 1940) 
Owenduff (Went, 1941) 

Eme (Went, 1942) ... 

Waterville 


5 -54 inches 
4 87 .. 


49 
5 6 


fy 

a 


5-7 




It will be seen that there is a considerable variation in the average smolt length 
in the five Irish rivers investigated. If a variation occurs in different rivers 
there is no reason to believe that similar variations do not occur in the different 
portions of a river, particularly in a large river where different tributaries 
run over rocks of different geological formations. This would also explain to 
some extent the facts observed by Jones in the Cheshire Dee. 

In general no difficulty is experienced in distinguishing between sea and 
freshw^ater growth as exhibited by the scales, and therefore it is quite possible 
to calciilate the length of each individual smolt. The average lengths of the 
smolts in each smolt class are given in Table 11. It will be seen that the 
average size rose as the smolt age increased. With an average longtii of 
5*7 inches, smolts of the Waterville River are similar in size to those of the 
Rivers Shannon and Erne, but considerably larger tliau those of Ballisodare 
and Owenduff Rivers. From examination of Table 14 it would app<‘ar that no 
differentiation in length in fresh water occurs in the various age groups. The 
average smolt lengths in the two-year smolt class show little variation in the 
various age groups. 


B. Sea Life. 

The length at the end of every year in the sea was calculated for every 
fish with suitable scales. In Table 14 these lengths arc given for the various 
age groups. At the end of the first sea wdnter the grilse have a greater average 
length than any other age group; this being more readily seen by comparing 
all grilse with the remaining age groups as follows ; — 



No. 

Average length 
at end of 

Age Group. 

oxamined. 

1st sea winter. 

Qrilse 

... 156 

20 2 inches 

2, 2 +, and 3 winters age 
groups combined 

... 486 

19 3 „ 


C. Correlation Tables. 

In this section it is proposed to discuss the relationship between the growth 
made in the various years of life. 

(1) Correlation between parr lengths at end of the first and second winters 
in the two-year smolt class. 

Table 15 gives the correlation between the length of parr at end of the 
first and second winters in the two-year smolt class. It will bo seen that if 
the fish are grouped in ascending order according to the size at the end of the 
first winter the increments made in the second year show a gradual increase. 
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(2) Correlation between smolt long:th and lenfrth at the end of first sea 
winter. 

It has already been mentioned that the grilse were, on the average, longer 
at the end of the first sea winter than any other group. In the following 
discussion the grilse and small spring fish have been considered separately and 
Table 16 gives the correlation between smolt length and length at the end of 
the first sea winter in each of these age groups. The smolts which were longer 
than average maintained their superior length at the end of the first sea winter. 

(3) Correlation between lengths at the end of first and second sea winters 
in small spring fish. 

Table 17 gives the correlation between the lengths at tlic end of the first 
and second sea wintera in the small spring fish. It will be soon that fish which 
were of average length at the end of the first sea winter were of average length 
at the time of ca})ture (end of second sea winter). The average increment in 
the tliree groups given in Table 17 is approximately the same. 

Age and Okowtii op the Sea Trout (comprising the Spring Runs in this 

River. 

The material at the authors' disposal was obtained almost e\clusivi‘ly from 
what might lie termed the spring runs of sea trout into the Watei ville River 
and the monthly catches, estimated as a percentage of the catch in the year 
1941, have been given in Table 18. In general the average weight (Table 2) 
decreases as the season progi’esscs. This can be shown to be due to the fact 
that the proportion of maiden or unspawned fish and, theredoro, comparatively 
light fish, increases with the progi’css of the season (Table 19). A small 
proportion (15-7 per cent.) of the total were maiden fish entering the i*iver 
for tlie first time, whilst the remainder weix* previously spawned fish. 

Smolt Ages. 

Four smolt ages, namely, two, three, four, and five years, were observed, 
only one five-year smolt being noted. In Table 20 the distribution in the 
different smolt ages has been given. Two and three-year smolts were almost 
equal in proportion, and formed togetlier over 90 per cent, of the total. 

Age at Matm^ty and Number of Spawning Marks. 

In the previously spawned fish, 28 or 7 per cent. Jiad spawned for the first 
time in tlieir first post migration winter, i.e. as whilling, 280 or 75 per cent, 
in the second post migration winter, and 67 or 18 per cent, in the third post 
migration winter. In general the older smolts tend to return after a sliort 
initial feeding in the sea, as will be seen from Table 21. The calculated 
proportion of the different groups in the maiden fish was as follows. First 
post migration summer 2 per cent., second post migration summer 46 per cent., 
third post migration summer 51 per cent, and the fourth post migration summer 
2 per cent. There is an apparent discrepancy between the results obtained 
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from previously spawned and maiden fish. This is due to the fact that the 
young maiden fish tend to run more abundantly after the close of the netting 
season, and are, therefore, less liable to capture by the methods employed. 

Of the 375 mature fish 119 or 31 7 per cent, had a single spawning mark 
on their scales, 118 or 31*4 per cent, had two such marks, 97 or 25*9 per cent, 
three spawning marks, 28 or 7 5 per cent, four spawning marks, and 13 or 
3 '5 per cent, five spawning marks. Only one of the previously spawned fish 
had spent more than a year feeding in the sea between what would have 
been, but for the intervention of man, two successive spawnings. 

Condition Co-efficient. 

The formula usually adopted by w^orkeis using British units of weight and 
length is that devised by the workers in the Fishery Board for Scotland and 
used by the late G. H. Nall in his numerous investigations on sea trout (Nall, 
1930). This condition co-efficient is calculated acconling to the formula 
K = W/{L^ X 0 000427), where W is the weight in pounds and L is the 
length in inches. Using this formula Nall found that in good summer condition 
a mean value of 0 95 was obtained for fish of whitling (first post migration 
summer) size, and about 1 0 for larger sea trout. In the material at our 
disposal only a proportion of the fish was weighed owing, as was explained 
in connection with the salmon of this river, to difficulties experienced in the 
marketing of the fish. A selection of tlie fish was weighed, and the condition 
co-efficients were calculated by means of the above fomula. The monthly mean 
value of the condition co-efficient is given in Table 22. 

The mean condition co-efficient (Jf — 0*9) is low, but this does not 
necessarily imply that the sea trout of this river were , inferior in edible or 
sporting characteristics. Just as it has already been shown that there is a 
considerable variation in the average condition co-efficients of salmon taken in 
different rivers in Ireland, so with sea trout there is a considerable variation 
in condition^' from river to river. The spring runs of sea trout into the 
Waterville River would appear to be slim fish, which may be the result of a 
very short period feeding in the sea after spawning in the case of over eighty 
per cent, of the fish. 

Whilst dealing with the subject of ‘‘condition co-efficient’’ it is worthy 
of note that Menzies devised the above formula on the basis of weights and 
measurements of sea trout from the River Forth in Scotland. Hence the sea 
trout of the River Fortli were used as a standard as were the salmon of the 
Scottish River Dee. The views expressed by the authors in an earlier section 
of this paper in connection with the condition co-efficients for salmon may be 
considered to apply with equal emphasis to the sea trout. 

Calvidcited Lengths. t 

It is usual in calculating the hmgths of sea trout from measurements of 
the scales, to ignore those fish which have spawned previously. In this case, 
owing to the very large proportion of mature fish it was decided to measure 
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all fish, but it might be pointed out that the results obtained from these 
measurements did not differ materially fi’om those calculated from maiden fish 
only. There is, therefore, no reason to believe that the results are not fairly 
reliable. 

A. River Life, 

The calculated lengths of fisli in the different smolt classes aiv given in 
Table 23, and a graphical illustration is given in P’ig. 3. It is obvious that 
the fastest growing fish migrated first, resembling in this respect the salmon 
of most rivers investigated to date. In the spring prior to migration a big 
proportion of the fish showed rings on the scales corresponding to freshwater 



ACE IN YEARS. 

Fig. 3, — Growth curves of the various smolt ages in fresh water for sea trout. 

growth. The junction between the portions of the scales representing fresh- 
water and sea growth, respectively, was fairly clearly marked. It W|bs, 
therefore, possible to calculate the length of the smolt in most cases. In Table 23 
the calculated smolt size has been given. Smolts of sea trout (mean length 
10-4 inches) of this river are much larger than those of other rivers in Ireland 
which have been investigated to date. There is a rise in the mean length of 
the smolt with an increase in smolt age. In Table 24 the calculated lengths in 
the different groups are given. 

B. Sea Life. 

Only one fish spawning for the first time in the fourth post migration winter 
was noted, the other fish all having become mature at least one year earlier (i.e. 
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by the third post migration winter). In Table 25 the calculated lengths at the 
end of the first, second, and third post migration winters are given. The 
average increment made in the first and second years is approximately the 
same, namely, 3 2 inches and 3-3 inches, respectively. 

Average Sizes. 

The average sizes arc given in Table 26, and in those fish which had spawned 
for the first time in their second or third post migration winters the average 
length increased after each return from the sea. Before spawning the average 
growth in the sea amounted to 3 2 inches per annum, but after spawning the 
average increase in length between suexjcssive spawnings amounted to about 
half that amount. This is due partly to the fact that the actual period spent 
feeding in the sea is very much leas between spawnings than in the maiden 
condition. 


Oldest and Heaviest Fish. 

Two fish (0 5 per cent.) were in their eleventh year .since being hatched, 
4 (0-9 per cent.) in their tenth year, 31 (7 2 per cent.) in their ninth year ahd 
63 (23 1 per cent.) in their eighth year. The heaviest fish, measuring 30 0 
inches in length, weighed 10 lbs. It was, however, somewhat below average 
condition, even for fish of this river, and would have weighed, in average 
condition, at least one pound more. 

Discussion of Results. 

In 1931 the late G. H. Nall published a report on sea trout of the 
Waterville River, based on 130 sets of scales and data, and his results were 
very similar to those described herein. The only differences worthy of note 
were the reduced condition co-effleients for 1941, and reduced percentage of 
fish in 1941 which had spawned for the first time in their first post migration 
winter, such differences being well within the range which might be expected 
from year to year. 

The majority of the fish composing the spring runs of sea trout into the 
Waterville River are mature fish which have spawned in the previous winter 
and returned to fresh water after a short period feeding in the sea. Considering 
the very short period which they have spent in the sea in recovering from 
spawning, new sea growth was quite good, although after the first spawning 
growth fell off rapidly. Nall (1931) asks the question "why this overwhelming 
impulse towards a premature return involving a curtailment of growth.” As 
Nall explains, it cannot be because they have a long journey to make, as the 
Waterville River and its tributaries are short, and the trout have only a short 
distance to go to the spawning grounds. Competent local observers believe 
that the sea trout entering the river in the spring are making their way into 
fresh water, and not merely running up and down with the tides. Indeed at 
present there is no real tidal portion of the river, as it enters the sea through 
a storm boulder beach, the pool just inside the mouth being unaffected by the 
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majority of tides. It is worthy of note that similar spring runs of mature 
fish are found in the Scottish Ailort which, like the Waterville River, is a 
short river with the spawning grounds comparatively near to the sea. 

The growth rate in the sea, taking all classes of fish together, is higher than 
that found in most districts on the west coast of Scotland (Nall, 1930), whilst 
the growth rate in fresh water appears to be higher than in most other rivers 
investigated. It is possible that the late-running .sea trout, which were not 
sampled, might give somewhat different results from those obtained by con- 
sideration of the spring runs. An attempt has been made this year to collect 



Fig. 4. — Growth curves of salmon and sea trout. 

A. Two-year smolt class. 

B. Three-year smolt class. 

suflBcient material to settle the matter, and to obtain a fairly accurate impression 
of the stocks of sea trout of this river as a whole. It was considered, however, 
that the results to date were of suflScient interest to include in this report. 

A Comparison of the Growth op Salmon and Sea Trout op this River. 

The growth rates of salmon and sea trout of this river have been calculated 
from Tables 14 and 24 and are given in Table 27. A graphical illustration of 
these growth curves is given in Fig. 4. The salmon grow more slowly in fresh 
water than the sea trout, and, although the sea trout start their marine life 
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with a superiority of about foxir inches over the salmon, at the end of the first 
sea winter the salmon are approximately six inches longer than the sea trout. 
In the second sea year the gap between the two species becomes wider, so that 
the salmon are 13-14 inches longer than the sea trout. 

(1) A description of the Waterville Bivor and its catchment area is given 
and it is pointed out that, tlic rocks of the area, belonging to the Old Red 
Sandstone, contain little or no lime. The waters of tliis system are either 
slightly acid or neutral. (Fig. 1 and Table 1.) 

(2) Material consisting of sets of scales and data from salmon and sea 
trout was obtained from the not and weir fisheries on the Waterville River 
mainly during the year 1941. 

(3) Age and growth of the salmon , — The bulk (86 0 per cent.) of the fish 
migrated as two-year smolts (Tabic 3). Small spring fish (2 winters) and grilse 
(1 + winters) formed 88*3 per cent, of the total catch (Table 4). The average 
condition co-efficient was 1 OH, spring fish being superior in this respect to 
summer fish (Table 9). Average sizes in each age group have been given 
(Tabic 10). By means of scale measurements the length at end of each year 
of life in tlic maiden fish was calculated. In fresli water the fastest growing 
smolts migrated first (Table 11 and Fig. 2a). Some scales showed a large 
amount of growth in the spring prior to migration as a smolt. This type of 
growth was denoted by tlie term type B smolt growth, whilst, where there 
was little or no growth in fresh water in the spring prior to migration as a 
smolt, the growth was termed type A growth. Type A smolts were on the 
average longer at the end of each year of life in fresh water than type B 
smolts of tlie same smolt class (Table 13 and Fig. 2b). An explanation of this 
phenomenon was given. In the sea the grilse appear to be longer at the end 
of the first sea winter than any other age group (Table 14). The correlation 
of the lengths at the end of different years has been given (Tables 15, 16, 
and 17). 

(4) Age and growth of the sea trout . — The bulk of the fish migrated as 
two- and three-year smolts in about equal proportions, a small proportion of 
four- and five-year smolts l)eing noted (Table 20). Most of the fish were mature 
fish having entered the river and spawned previously (Table 19). Tliree-quarters 
of these fish had spawned for the first time as fish in their second post 
migration winter, and bore on their scales from one to five spawning marks. 
In general the fish of this river were of a slim type, the mean condition 
co-efilcient being 0 9 on the Scottish Scale (Table 22). From the length at 
capture and measurements of the scales, the lengths at the end of the different 
years of life were calculated (Tables 23 and 24). Smolts of sea trout in this 
river are much longer than those of any other Irish river investigated. Before 
spawning the growth rate in the sea amounts to about 3 2 inches per annum, 
but after maturity this decreases to about half that amount. The average sizes 
have been given (Table 26). The oldest fish were in their eleventh year, ahd 
the heaviest fish measured 30 inches in length and weighed 10 lb. 
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(5) Orowth of sadinon and sea trout compared. — In fresh water the sea 
trout had a faster growth rate than the salmon in the two- and three-year 
smolt classes. Although the sea trout start marine life with an advantage of 
about four inches over the salmon, at the end of the first sea winter the salmon 
are approximately six inches longer than the sea trout. The advantage is 
maintained in the second sea year (Table 27 and Fig. 4). 

The collection of the bulk of the material used in this investigation was 
made under the guidance of one of us (T. S. B.) who also prepared the scales 
for microscopical examination. The reading of the scales and subsequent 
working out of the results were carried out in the laboratory of the Fisheries 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture, Dublin, by the other author. 

We wish to take this opportunity to express our thanks to Mr. J. W 
Butler, proprietor of the WaterviUe Fishery, for collecting most of the earlier 
material and for permission to make the collections during 1941. We are also 
indebted to Mr. Jeremiah Riordan, of WaterviUe, who made the necessary 
collections during 1941. 
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APPENDIX (Tables 3 to 17 inclusive refer to salmon, and Tables 18 to 26 
inclusive to sea trout). 


Table 1. Analyeee of waters of Waterviile, Cuonera^, Coppal and Fla^lai ai?era and Lough Currone. 



Waterviile River , 
near Salmon Weir 

Cufflmeragh 
near D»ao 

Jiver 

Coppal River 
(between Coppal 
Lough and ‘Lough 

Tinglas River 

Lough Currans 
near Churoh 

Island 




Currans ) . 



Fixed 
Volatile 
Chlorine (Cl) 
Silica (SlOj) 
Iron (Pea^Oj) 
Calcium (CaO) 
Magneola (Ur>0) 
SodlUD (Na^O) 
PotaeeluiD vh20) 
pH 

Date of .ampling 



Nil 

3.0 

Traoe 

12.2 

1.3 

6.3 

23/«/l942 


Trace 

12.t) 

1.2 

6 .G 

21/V1942 


Tx'ace 

12.2 

1.3 

e.b 

22/8/1942 


2.0 
27.5 
‘ Trace 
G.3 

c3/l0/1941 


Traoe 

12.6 

1.4 

C.3 

23/V1942 


Table 2. Avoin^r Weight in lb. cf saLnon and sea trout 
taken in th^ Ifaterville Fishery In I 94 I 


"Abeenoe habit" of previously spawned fish. 




Age at fire 

t spawning 

Total 

Absence Habit 

winters 

2 winters 

Short (Leas than 
one year) 

Long (A full 

11 


‘ 11 




year) 

Very long iMore 
than a rull year) 


32 

32 

1 

•* 

1 

Total 

12 

32 

44 


Table 3 . Fercentuge of each smolt age In each age group. 

. 1 Age Croup (Winters) I 1 


Table 7. Showing divided nigratlon and return. The 
table gives the years in which the fish 
exa&ined were hatched ae percentages of the 
tovttl Tor the >car. 



92.0 

13.6 

62.0 

6 

8.0 

4.4 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Percentage of each ago group in the catoh of 
each aonth. 


Age Group (Winters) 




Returned in 1941 

as 


Hatohed In the year 





Orllse 
(!♦ winters) 

Smll spring fish 
(C winters) 

Dnall summor fish 
(?■♦• winters) 

Large spring fish 
winters) 

weviously spawned 
floh (With S.M.s) 0.3 



5.1 28.7 1.1 32.9 

7.2 3.5 - 55.4 


Table 5. Percentages of the total catch of each ago group 
in each month. 


Age Croup (Winters) 




Appro/.iitUitu Values 

Table 8. The eatimaled oics distribution of salmon os 
percentages of the catoh in 1941. 


Age Group (Winters) 


3 





- 

- 

2.07 

0.13 

14.10 

0.25 

22.68 

0.88 

13.36 

0.62 

.-.21 

0.37 

0.96 

0.25 

55.4 

2.5 



‘ Class interval 22 eto. Inoludea all' fish between 
21.95 and 25*95 inches* eto. 
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Table 13. Caloulatod naan lan^tna in inohae in Type A and Typa fi aaolts of the various anolt elastaa. 


Snolt 

Age 

Type A amolta 

Type B smolta | 

*}junber 

Exaninod 

Length at end of 

Mean 

Snolt 

Length 

Hnnber 

Sxanined 

Length at end of 

Mean 

Snolt 

Length 

let 

winter 

2nd 

winter 


mm 

■■■ 


1 



mmm 


« 

■EH 

nm 


■■■■■■■ 

■RH 

2 

70 




6.2 



4.8 



3 

32 

Wamm 

BMI 

HulHII 

5.8 


mam 

3.8 

5.5 

WmSmi 


table U. Oalcula^d mean langthilp Inoliao at and of each winter of River and Sea Life. 


Age 

Group 

Nunber 

Examined 

River Life 

Sea Ufa 

Mean length at end of 

Mean 

Snolt 

Length 

Mean length at end of 

Mean 

J-ength at 



injHHi 



n[rE 

winter 

■SSaiH 

winter 

Capture . 

!.!♦ 

*2.1^ 

3.1-^ 

1.2 

2.2 

3.2 

1.2* 

2.2 ♦ 

-1:1 

5 

135 

16 

27 

389 

39 

1 

18 

3.3 

2.1 

1.7 

3.2 

2.0 

1.7 

3.3 

1.6 

i:8 

1 

Bfli 

m 

5*? 

5.6 

6.2 

4.9 

5.5 

5.9 

5.8 

5.7 

VL 

20.5 

20.2 

20.1 

19.0 

19.4 

19.5 

19.5 

18.5 

Hi 

30.9 

50.7 

31.0 

31.7 

29.7 

31.2 

;i.xi 

38.2 



26.8 

25.2 

25.1 

30. y 

30.7 

31.0 

33.0 

31.8 

38.2 




Table 15. 


Correlation between lengths at end of firet 
and aecond winter in the two-year enolt claes. 




Mean lexigth 
at end of 

Mean 

Length at end 

RUnber 

Xnorenent 

of lat winter 

exanined 

2nd winter 

node in 2nd 
year 

0,95-1.45 ine, 

74 

3.9 Inohee 

2.7 inches 

1.45-1.95 ine. 

188 

4.5 Inohee 

2.8 inches 

1.95-2.45 Ine, 

182 

5.3 Inohee 

3.1 inches 

2.45-2.95 ine, 
2,95-3.45 ins, 

tl 

5.6 inohee. 

6.6 inohee , 

3.1 inches 

3.4 inches 

3.45-3.95 Ins. 

2 

7.7 inches 

4.0 inches 


Table 16. Correlation between enOlt length and 
lex^th at end of first sea winter in 
the grllee and snail spring fish* 


Table 17. Correlation between lengtho at end of first 
and second aea winters in the snail spring 
fish (3 winters age group). 


Length at end of . 
first sea winter 

No, 

oxuo- 

ined 

^1 


Loss th4n 18.95 ins. 


29.0 ino. 

11.1 ins. 

18.95 - 19.95 

lil 

30.9 ins. 

11.4 inu. 

Abovo 19.95 ins. 

U6 

32.4 ms. 

11.2 ins. 


S^olt length 

Grilse 

Small spring fish || 

Hunber 

SKanlned 

r.ean leneTi! 
at end or 
first sea 
winter 

Number 

exanined 

Mean lengtn 
at end of 

first sea 
winter 

Less than 4.95 Ins. 

27 

18.9 ins. 

87 

18.2 ins. 

4.95-5.95 ins. 

65 

20.0 ins. 

191 

19.2 ins. 

More than 5.95 ina 

64 

21.3 Ins. 

171 

20.8 ina. 


Table 18. Monthly catches, 
as peroentngoo of the 
totatl catch for the yoar 
1941. 


Table 19. MonUiiy 
proportion of naldon 
and prevlobJly 
spawned fisl). 


Month 


(Jfebruary 

(March 

April 

Moy 

June 

July 


Total 


Fereentoge 

Monthly 

Oatoh 


7.2?t 

27.g 

31.» 

30.5)t 

_il£_ 


lOO.OIt 


Month 


April 

May 

June 

July 


Total 


Maiden 

Fish 


10)t 

7% 

175t 

W 

6^.. 


IS.Tji 


Provlouahj 

spawned 

fish 


- 90^ 

9V; 

81’;! 


84.5jt 
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The present inadequate supply ol imported citrus fruits and the scarcity of 
many hoine-Krown fruits have led to the belief that the Irish national dietary 
may be exposed to the dangers of a deficiency in vitamin C. For this reason 
a survey has been undertaken, with the assistance of a gi*ant from the Medical 
Research Council of Eire, the object being to explore and assess available 
sources of supply. In addition, a study has been made of the stability of the 
vitamin, especially with regard to the effects of storage, cooking, and industrial 
treatment. The first part of the work now submitted deals with the methods 
available for the detection and estimation of vitamin C, and describes new 
reactions for tho detection of both the reduced and the oxidised form of the 
vitamin. 

Vitamin C, as is generally known, can occur in three forms: (1) free 
ascorbic acid, (2) oxidised or dehydro-ascorbie acid, and (3) “bound” ascorbic 
acid, the nature of which is somewhat obscure. All three forms are biologically 
equivalent in that they are interchangeable in human nutrition, but the fact 
that they differ in their chemical properties introduces complications into the 
procedure for estimating the vitamin content of natural food materials. Thus, 
when dealing with plant or animal tissue, it is customary to extract with 
an acid solvent in order to liberate any “bound” ascorbic acid that may be 
present. The extract is then treated with hydrogen sulphide to reduce any 
dehydro-ascorbic acid present, and the resulting solution of ascorbic acid is 
then titrated by means of an appropriate indicator. Many errors may arise in 
this procedure. 

The outstanding characteristic of ascorbic acid is its ability to act as a 
powerful reducing agent, or hydrogen-donor, even in strongly acid solutions. 
This property is revealed by the rapid reduction of various reagents used from 
time to time by various workers for the detection of the vitamin. These 
reagents are represented by: (1) Ag* in acid solution (Szent-Gyorgyi, 1928), 
(2) Cu'+ (Szent-Gyiirgyi, 1928), (3) Au^ (Emmerie, 1935), (4) Pe+++ 

(Tauber and Kleiner, 1935; McFarlane, 1936), (5) Hg'”^ (Pittarelli, 1936), 
(6) VaOj (Freses, 1938), (7) HaSeO, (Emmerie, 1935), (8) Ceric acid (Stillman, 
1938), (9) Tungstic acid (Medes, 1935 ; Fujita 'et al., 1935, 1938 ; Shinohara 

8CIENT. PROC. R.D.S., VOIi. 23, NO. 10, <) 
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and Padis, 1936), (10) Molybdie acid (v. Euler and BurstrStn, 1936), (11) Iodine 
(Szent-Gyorffyi, 1927, 1928, (12) Dibromophenol-indophenol (Tillmans et al., 
1932), (13) Dichlorophenol-indophenol (Tillmans et al., 1932), (14) Methylene 
blue in presence of light (Martini and Bonsignore, 1934; Lund and Lieck, 
1936; (Jal, 1936), (15) Oaeotholin ( Bosenthaler, 1938), (16) Dichlorobenzene- 
indophenol (Morcll, 1941). To this list we now add (17) o-dinitrobenzene, 
which we find is rapidly reduced in alkaline solution by the vitamin, yielding 
a violet pigment. 

The o-Dinitbobenzene Test fob Ascorbic Acid. 

To 5 ml. of the vitamin solution add 2-4 drops of a saturated aqueous 
solution of o-dinitx’obenzeno, followed by 20 drops of 20 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide. Ii more than 15 mg. of ascoi’bic acid be present, a violet colour 
develops in a few seconds, and reaches maximum intensity in about 10 minutes 
at ordinary temperature. In Aveaker solutions colour development is pro- 
portionately slower, the rate depending on the temperature and degree of 
alkalinity, tender the above conditions, the, reaction is not given by dohydro- 
ascorbic acid, glutathione, cysteine, creatinine, or uric acid. The reducing 
sugars eventually give the reaction, but only when in much higher concentrations 
and after remaining for at least half-an-hour in contact with the reagent. If 
the mixture is heated it loses its selectivity, and many reducing agents give the 
reaction. The violet pigment has been isolated and identified ns the salt of 
the nitroxylic acid formed by simple reduction of the dinitrobenzene (Fearon 
and Kawerau, 1943). 


Deiiydko-ascobbic Acid. 

Dehydro-ascorbic acid, the oxidised form of vitamin C, is usually detected 
indirectly by converaiou to ascorbic acid. Szcnt-Gyorgyi (1928) was the first 
to show that this could be quantitatively effected by hydrogen sulphide, and 
by this means dehydro-ascorbic acid has been shown to occur in many plant 
and animal tissucvs (Besscy and King, 1933; Van Eeklen et al., 1934; 
Bacharach ef al., 1934; Gabbe, 1934). Other methods of reduction have been 
advocated, such as stannous chloride (Roe, 1936). Our own observations 
indicate that neither magnesium amalgam nor aluminium amalgam is effective, 
and Barron et al. report similar negative results from the use of nascent 
hydrogen in presence of palladium (1935). A serious source of error following 
the use of hydrogen sulphide has beei^ observed by King (1941), who has shown 
that many naturally-occurring aldehydes, ketones, and quinones are converted 
by hydrogen sulphide into compounds that reduce the titration indicators in 
a manner similar to ascorbic acid. 

The actual amount of dehydro-ascorbic acid originally present in a tissue 
is also somewhat uncertain, since catalytic oxidation of the vitamin is liable 
to Occur at some stage in the* analytical treatment. This is usually due to 
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copper cither in ionic form or associated with a protein, such as the so-called 
“ascorbic oxidase’’ enzyme. Barron el cd. (1935) iiave shown that 46 micro- 
grams of copper per litre are capable of effecting a 50 per cent, oxidation of 
the ascorbic acid present, in six houra at pH 107. 

Copper may be introduced into the sj’stcm in three ways : (1) by the tissue 
itself ; (2) by the distilled water nsed in making tho extracts and preparing 
the reagents; and (3) by the actual reagents. By the use of glass-distilled 
water and specially i)urified reagents, copper-containinatiou can be lessened, 
but the influence of copper derived from, the ti.ssiie can only be overcome by 
the use • of a reactant that will depress the ionisation of the metal. 
Metaphosphoric acid lias been found to be effective for this purpose (Pujita 
and Iwatakc, 1935), and is widely employed. Copper immobilisation also 
inhibits the oxidation of ascorbic acid by enzymes, since it forms part of the 
piusthetic group of the oxidase system (Kubowitz, 19.37, 1938; Lovett-Janison 
and Nelson, 1940; McCarthy ct at., 1939; Meiklejolm and Stewart, 1941). 

Only one direct lest for dehydro-aseorbic acid appears to have attracted 
attention up to the present. On treatment with 2 : 4-dinit io-[)henylhydrazine 
an osazone is formed, which can be separated and estimated gruvimetrieally or 
by titi'ation with titanium chloride, or colorimctrically by the red colour it 
yields when dissolved in couceutrated sulphuric acid (Hoc and Khcthcr, 1942). 

Thjc Acid Tkst i-'Or Deuydro-ascokbic Acid. 

When a solution of dehydro-ascorbic acid is buffered to the region of pH 4 
and gently boiled, we have observed that it develoixs a stable grass-gi’een colour. 
The test is not given by ascorbic acid, or by any of the familiar biological 
acids, sugars, proteins, and related compounds. The test may be demonstrated 
by carefully oxidising 5 ml. of dilute (0 01-0 001 per cent.) ascorbic acid by 
addition of one per cent, iodine solution. Any excess of the halogen must be 
removed by addition of more ascorbic acid or a particle of thiourea. The 
mixture, before or after oxidation, is set to pH 3-4 by addition of about 5 g. 
of sodium acetate and 10 drops of glacial acetic acid. On boiling for a couple 
of minutes the characteristic green colour aiipears, and may be diluted with 
water for the purpose of colorimetric comparison. The possible mechanism of 
the test is discussed elsewhere (Fearon and Kawerau, 1943). 

“ Bound” AauoRBic Acid. 

Fujita and Ebihara (1939) conclude that some at least of the ascorbic acid 
present in tissues occuis as a “bound” form, that can be released by meta- 
phosphoric a^id extraction or by boiling, provided that the destructive effects of 
copper and oxidising enzymes are properly controlled. vTliis conclusion appears 
to have been misapprehended by Harris and Olliver (1942) in their recent 
review. The increased yield of indophenol-rednciiig material obtained* by 
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boiling has also been noted by Mack and Trcssler (1937), and by Bonsook 
et dl. (1937), and has been attributed to formation of diketo-gulonie acid, a 
degradation product of ascorbic acid that is more strongly reducing than the 
parent compound. Harris and Olliver report their complete failure to find 
evidence for the existence of “bound” ascorbic acid in vegetable material. 

“Bound” ascorbic acid has also been reported to occur in urine 
(Scarborough and Stewart, 1937; Guha and Sen-Gupta, 1938, 1940). Holts 
and Walter (1940) postulate a protein-bound ascorbate, which can be released 
by acid or enzyme (pepsin or papain) hydrolysis. We have some indications 
that, in the potato, dehydro-ascorbic acid can exist in a complex form less 
susceptible to oxidative destruction than either of the free forms of the vitamin. 


Estimation of Ascorbic Acid. 

Application of the new testa to biological material leads us to agree with 
the conclusions of Harris and Olliver (1942), Stone (1937), and Bessey (1938), 
all of whom maintain that most of the vitamin C of the dietary, in as far as 
it is derived from fresh foodstuffs, consists of free ascorbic acid in the reduced 
state. The tests that depend on the reducing potency of the tissue extracts 
and products ai‘e hence of primary importance, and we have examined their 
quantitative application to the assay of the vitamin. 

1. Silver; Although the mctailic ion is very readily reduced by traces 
of ascorbic, acid, it is not possible to titrate either reactant by means of the 
other, since there is no sharp end-point obtainable. The reduced silver 
appears in a colloidal form, and obscures the titration when carried out in 
presence of adsorption indicators, such as tartrazol, even when back-titrated 
with standard chloride solutions at varying degrees of acidity. 

2. Copper: Ascorbic acid at room temperature rapidly reduces the 
alkaline sugar reagents, such as those of Fehling or Benedict. But, as in 
the silver solutions, the end-point is not sharp, and there is a considerable 
lag in the final stage of the reaction. 

5 . Tungstic Acid and Molybdic Acid: In a series of papera, Fujita 
and his colleagues (1935, 1937, 1938) discuss the reduction of phospho- 
tungstic and phosphomolybdic acids by ascorbit acid, and conclude that 
the reagents employed by earlier workers (Bezssonoff, 1935; Euler and 
Burstrom, 1936) are not selective enough to be of value in the estimation 
of small quantities of the vitamin. They also found that Folin's molybdic 
reagent, at first thought to be suitable, has the defect that the blue pigment 
it yieli with the vitamin fades, even at freezing-point, and -thus makes 
colorimetric work untrustworthy. Since alkali is used in the development 
of these pigments the method has the further disadvantage of being 
inapplicable to vegetable extracts rich in flavones, which give intense yellow 
colours on addition of alkali. 

Fujita and Ebihara (1938) overcome this difiiculty by using the Folin 
reagent at pH 3, and destroying non-ascorbic reducing substances by means 
•of iodoacetic acid. The method, however, requires the use of the photo- 
metric colorimeter, and specially prepared filters. 
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4. Methylene Blue : This dye has been advocated as more selective for 
ascorbic titration than the indophenols (Martini and Bonsignore, 1934; 
Wachholder and Podesta, 1936), since it has a lower redox potential, and 
therefore is less affecteel by non-ascorbic reducing substances, especially 
those of the thiol class. (561 (1936) and Lund and Trier (1939) have 
devised apparently satisfactory method.s based on the bleaching of 
methylene blue, but Arnientano (1940), after a critical .survey of the 
subject, concludes that the titration is so sensitive to copper and iron ions 
that only a rigid control of the pll and other conditions can exclude errors 
due to re-oxidation of the leueo-form of dye by atmosi)heric oxygen. 

The methods finally adopted in the present work were : (1) ferric 
titration for ascorbic acid in phosphate-free solutions, (2) iodine titration 
for ascorbic acid in biological concentration of more than 10 mg. per 
100 ml., and (3) dichloroplienol-indophcnol titration for ascorbic acid in 

concentrations less than 10 mg. per 100 ml. 

1 

Estimation op Ascorbic Acid by Fi®bic TfruATioN. 

This method is based on the quantitative reduction of Fe+*+ to Fe^* 
by ascorbic acid in acid solution, thiocyanate being used as an internal indicator. 
Its application to biological material is limited by the fact that pliosphates 
interfere by precipitating Fc*^+; apart from this, the method is suitable for 
studying the counse and rate of ascorbic oxidation in presence of various 
catalysts. 

Reagents: 1. Standard Iron solution containing 01 mg. Fe per litre, 
pi’epared by dissolving 0 702 g. of analytically pure ferrou.s ammonium 
sulphate in 100 ml. of distilled water. Five ml. of sulphuric* acid diluted 
1 in 5 are added. The iron is then oxidised by exact addition of 0 2 per cent, 
potassium permanganate until a faint pink colour persists. The solution is 
then diluted to 1 litre and well mixed. 2. Indicator, 1 per cent, potassium 
thiocyanate. 

Method: An appropriate quantity of solution for analysis, 1 to 10 ml., is 
acidified with a few drops of glacial acetic acid. One ml. of indicator is added, 
and the mixture titrated with the standard iron .solution from a micro-burette 
until a definite pink shade persists. At 20'’ C. the speed of titration is rapid 
almost up to the end-point. On the assumption that 2 atoms of iron are 
reduced by one molecule of ascorbic acid, 1 ml. of standard iron solution 
(—01 mg. Pe***) is equivalent to 0157 mg. of ascorbic acid. This value is 
five times less than the corresponding ascorbic equivalent of the N/lOO iodine 
used in the alternative method, and thus the iron titration is better suited for 
estimation of small amounts of vitamin C in absence of phosphate interference. 

Estimation of Ascorbic Acid by Iodine Titration. 

Working with suitable material, iodine has been shown to yield good 
results in ascorbic acid estimations (Szent-Gyorgyi, 1928; Ballentine, 1941).'^ 
The reagent (N/lOO Iodine) is easily standardised against thiosulphate, and is 
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much superioi’ in keeping qualities to dichlorophenol-indophenol. Its chief 
disadvantage is due to its reduction by thiol compounds, notably glutathione, 
for the estimation of winch it has frequently been used, and these compounds 
should be absent from the extracts being assayed for vitamin C. The -SH 
grou}) in biological thiols can be rendered inactive by addition of heavy metals, 
such as Hg but these ions are liable to catalyse the oxidation of ascorbic 
acid, or combine with it to form salts. Iodine also tends to be adsorbed by 
proteins or polysaccharides present in the extracts, and thus give unduly high 
titration values. Using a 1 per cent, solution of soluble starch as indicator, we 
have observed that 2 drops added to 1 ml. of titration substrate arc capable 
of adsorbing iodine to the equivalent of 0 02 mg. of ascorbic acid. This effect 
makes it difficult to titrate a colloidal solution such as milk, and the method 
is useful chiefly for the estimation of ascorbic acid in simple solutions and 
colourless fruit juices. Whore the extracts are pigmented, the bleaching of the 
iodine may not be observable, and the starch indicator is obscured. To over- 
come these limitations, wc have used xylene or benzene as a partition solvent, 
whereby a trace of free iodine in the completed titration can be detected. In 
practice, about 0 5 ml. of xylene is added to the solution being titrated. After 
each addition of iodine, the tube is shaken gently, and the xylene allowed to 
separate oul. The end-point is shown by the appearance of a pink colour in 
the xylene layer. The method is sensitive, and will reveal one drop of N/1000 
iodine added to 10 ml. of water. Natural fruit pigments and the dyestuffs 
commonly employed to colour presen'cs are not extracted by xylene, so the 
method is widely applicable to analyses of commercial products. The utility 
range of the method extends down to ascorbic values of about 10 mg. per 100 ml. 


Kstimation of Ascorbic Acid by Dichlobophenol-Indophenol. 

l>ichlorophenol-indophenol is a highly sensitive titration reagent for 
ascorbic acid. The optimum conditions have been exliaustively worked out 
(Tillmans et al., 1932; Birch et al., 1933; Harris and Olliver, 1942), and we 
have tiothing new to add. It is the most suitable method when dealing with 
ascorbic concentrations below 10 mg. per 100 ml., or whenever the iron or 
iodine methods are inapplicable. 

Although the dye is bleached by glutathione and by cysteine, even in 
solutions as acid as pH 3, the rate of reduction by these compounds is much 
slower than reduction by ascorbic acid, and, by rapid titration, consistent 
values for the vitamin arc obtainable with practice. 

Unfortunately, the dye is very unstable in aqueous solution, and must be 
standardised every time it is used. This may be done by means of pure 
crystalline ascorbic acid, a reagent not readily obtainable, or by standardisation 
in bulk, using other ixiducing agents (Menaker and Querrant, 1938). Ramsey 
and Colichman (1942) avoid the need for an accurately standardised dye by a 
double titration method, involving the use of ibdine. We have endeavoured to 
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develop this method, and the results will be submitted in a later communication. 

For the purpose of checking the strength of the solutions prepared from 
the tablets of dyestuff now on the market, we have made use of our observation 
that the colour of dichlorophenol-indophenol in acetic acid solution can be very 
closely matched by thymol blue in a glycerol solution at pH 2 0. 

Where the solution being titrated is already pigmented, chloroform, as 
suggested by McHenry and Graham (1935), can be used to extract the dye, 
and thus reveal the colour change at the end-point. Chloroform, however, is 
a solvent for some natural pigments, and, when these are present, other more 
selective solvents, such as a mixture of xylene and amyl alcohol, may be used 
(Lankc, 1939). 

Kstimation of Deuydko-ascobbic Acid. 

Preliminary work shows that it is possible to estinmte dehydro-ascorbic 
acid in unpigmented extracts by means of the colour reaction obtained in acid 
solutions. The green product con be accurately matched in a colorimeter by a 
standard solution of uranium acetate or nitrate, and obeys the Beer-Lambert 
law over a sufficiently wide range of concentration to cover the requiremwits 
of ordinary biological analyses. 


Summary. 

1. The available methods for the detection and estimation of ascorbic acid, 
dehydro-ascorbie acid, and “bound” ascoi'bic acid are classified and discussed. 

2. A new colour test for ascorbic acid is described, depending on the 
reduction of o-dinitrobenzene in alkaline solution at room-tempcratui’e. 

3. A new colour test for dehydro-ascorbic acid is described, depending on 
the formation of a green pigment when the vitamin is boiled in solution buffered 
to pH 3-5. 

4. A metliod for the estimation of ascorbic acid by ferric titration, using 
thiocyanate as indicator, is described. 

5. A method for the estimation of ascorbic acid by iodine titration, using 
xylene as a pai’tition indicator, is described. 
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Introduction. 

In Great Britain and Ireland the disease known as “Ear Blight” of cereals is 
one in which the spikes or panicles are attacked by a fungus that forms more 
or less a weft of mycelium on affected spikelets and interferes with the normal 
development of the grain. The term “Bar Blight,” however, refers to the 
effects of a number of closely similar species of F-usarium. Most of these 
cannot be recognized specifically from a mere superficial examination of diseased 
heads or grain, and very often the actual species involved can only be identified 
after considerable cultural work in the laboratory. A search of the records 
kept during the past twenty years in this country stiows that, in the case of 
“Ear Blight” of wheat, while Fumriuni spp. (representing unidentified species) 
have occasionally been recorded, the species usually associated with this disease 
have been F. avenaceitm, F. herbarum, and F. culmwwni. To these three, a 
fourth, namely, Fusariu>m gramineartem Schwabe (Gibberella Hmbinetii (Mont.) 
Sacc.*), must now be added. As Lafferty found this organism on wheat grain 
in 1918 in Ireland, it probably figured amongst the unidentified species during 
the past twenty years, but in the absence of cultural work it escaped recognition. 

In attacks due to the four organisms, Fusanium avenaemm, F. herbarum, 
F. culmortan and F. greminearum Schwabe, the symptoms of disease on wheat 
ears are all alike. Each of these organisms gives rise to a mycelium which 
varies from dull or faint pink to carmine in colour. Affected grains arc often 
similarly coloured, either partially or wholly, the embryo end of the grain 
generally showing the greatest development of red pigment. Though 
F. greeminearum {G. Saubinetii) is stated to bo the most common cause of 
Mddish discoloured wheat grains, according to Atanasoff (2) other fungi may 
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^Aeeording to Peteh the correct name of the fungus causing on cereals is 

Oihherella Zeae (Schw^n.) Fetch. For fuU discussion on this question of nomenclature ^Oee 
Fetch, T. — Ann. Mycol., ^rl., 34, pp. 253-260, 1936. In the absence of general accej^t^nco 
of Fetch’s claim the present writer prefers to adhere to Qihberella Saubinetii (MoQt«) Sacc., 
the name by which the fungus is most widely known. 
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oceasionally be responsible for it, and reddish discoloured grains are not, 
therefore, indicative of any single organism. In Fusariwn a/vmacewni, 
F. herbarum, and F. cuhnanm. asexual fructifications alone occur, being 
produced both on diseased grain and in pure cultures, but Fusariutn 
grmUnearum Schwabe is recognized as being simply the conidial stage of the 
fungus Gibberella SaubmetU (Mont.) Sacc. Hence, the production of typical 
perithecia containing the characteristic asci and ascospores is the diagnostic 
feature in this case. 

While attacks of an orange-coloured fungus on wheat cars were first described 
in England in 1884, being reported as a new disease under the name 
Fusisporium culmorim W, Sm. (30), and other .species of Fusisporium 
{Fusarium) were even then known to occur on various cereals, it was not until 
1930 that the fungus Oibberella SaubinetU (Mont.) Sacc. was definitely recorded 
on British cereals. Bennett (4) isolated this fungus from discoloured wheat 
grains in 1928, and on incubation of some of the naturally infected grain early 
in the following year he obtained perithecia, a number of which eventually 
developed asci and ascospores. Bennett also obtained perithecial development 
on artificially inoculated wheat grains brought to maturity on sterile soil. The 
same worker afterwards isolated Oibberella Saubinetii from bas^ of barley, 
oats, wheat, rye, and Triticim monococcum plants, and showed that, though 
the fungus was widespread throughout England, the climatic conditions there 
were not favourable for perithecial formation (6). Finally, however, 
Bennett (6) reported the fortuitous occurrence of these fructifications on the 
ears of Little Joss wheat in 1932, this being the first record (and apparently 
up to the present time the only one) of perithecial development in England 
under natural conditions. 

In addition to Bennett's papers (4), (5), (6) on O. Saubinetii, the only other 
reference to the occurrmice of this fungus on cereals in Great Britain is that 
by Dennis and Foister (9), where it is listed as occurring m wheat in Scotland. 

Bennett in one of his papers (5) refers to an unpublished record by 
Lafferty of G. Sauhineiii on wheat in Go. Galway, Ireland, in 1918. From 
information supplied to the writer verb^y by Dr. Lafferty, it now transpires 
that during a study of Fusarium species at that time, he isolated F. gramnearum 
from discoloured wheat grains, and later obtained perithecia in pure cultures 
of the organism, thus settling the question of identification. This isolation of 
the fungus by Dr. Lafferty is the only previous authentic evidence of the 
presence of Oibberella SauhineHi in this country, but it has doubtless b^ 
endemic in many districts for a long time. 

Though the number of publications in Great Britain and Ireland on 
Oibberella Saubinetii on cereals is small, the fungus has been intensively studied 
in other countries, particularly in America. The importance of this organism 
lies not only in the actual loss sustained by the grower through "Ear Blight,” 
and to a less extent through ” Seedling Blight,” but also to the well-known 
toxic effect both of diseased grain and of the manufactured products. 
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The present paper is an account of an epidemic of GibbereUn Sanhinetii 
(mainly on wheat) in lilire in 1942, together with some details of actual losses 
incurred. The latter feature of the disease is one on which practically no 
information has hitherto been available in these islands. 


The Occurrence op oibbjbbblla saubinetii on Wheat in Eire in 1942. 

Fungus attacks on wheat ears, due to a species of Fusarium, were observed 
in several localities in Eire in 1942, the disease being present from the flowering 
time of the host onwards. As the season advanced, complaints from growers 
became numerous when it was seen that wheat ears were not Ailing out properly, 
and by harvest time it was obvious that serious losses had occurred in certain 
districts. A couple of examples from different counties will sufflce to show 
what was taking place. 

On 28th August, diseased wheat specimens, accompanied by a report, were 
received from Co. Kerry, the correspondent stating that “the crop from which 
the sample was taken was not worth cutting and that many crops of wheat in 
his district were similarly affected.” The fungus attack on the wheat heads 
received was severe, and while certainty about the correct idehtiflcation of Ihe 
Fusaritm species present was not then possible, later, on receiving furtlier 
specimens from the same crop, the fungus was identified as Fusarium 
graminearum Schwabe, the conidial stage of QibbereUa SaubinetU. This was 
afterwards confirmed when many heads of wheat with mature perithecia of the 
fungus were received from the correspondent. The second example was from 
the midlands. On the 23rd September, Mr. P. Conroy, Agricultural Instructor, 
Co. Westmeath, forwarded a few wheat ears for the identification of a fungus 
which was forming black incrustations on the spikelets. The black crusts on 
the wheat ears in this case proved to be composed largely of mature perithecia 
of 0. Saubinetii. In answer to an enquiry regarding the prevalence of the 
disease on the crop, with a request for farther specimens and information 
concerning the outbreak, Mr. Conroy kindly sent some sixty wheat heads with 
perithecia on them, and also supplied the following observations: — “The pink 
Fusarium stage of the fungus was prevalent throughout the crop, and black 
spotted heads with perithecia occurred to the extent of one ear to every two 
square yards over the whole area, which was slightly above two statute acres. 
The wheat ears did not turn down in the characteristic manner of a full crop. 
The workmen commented on the peculiar taste of the grain, the lightness of 
the sheaves, and the absence of grain-feel in the ears.” 

As other specimens with perithecia of 0. Saubinetii and several samples 
of pink discoloured grain came to hand, the co-operation of the Department of 
Agriculture was sought in order to ascertain to what extent the disease was 
distributed throughout the country. Unfortunately, the Department was noj., 
approadied until the season was well advanced, many of the wheat crops were 
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already harvested, and a considerable number had been threshed. The 
Department, however, immediately sent out a memorandum to all the 
Agricultural Instructors in tbe various counties of Eire, asking that any wheat 
(either in grain or in ear) bearing evidence of this disease might be forwarded 
for examination. In the case of grain already threshed, a sample of the chaff 
was requested, if available, and attention was drawn to the blackening of the 
glumes with an appearance similar to smut. Information was also requested 
regarding (o) variety of wheat affected, (b) see^ dressing, if any, before sowing, 
and (c) particulars of previous cropping. 

As a result of this memorandum, many samples of diseased wheat were 
received, some showing only the Fnsarium stage, but others displaying the 
perfect fructifications. Specimens of wheat with matu'te pcrithecia of the 
fungus GibbereUa Savbinetii have now been received from the following 



Map of Eire, shitdeil aroai are connties from which perithocia of GibbereUa Savbiiwti* 

have been recorded in 1942 . ^ 

counties : — ^Louth, Cavan, Sligo, Qalway, Clare, Kerry, Cork, Westmeath, 
Longford, and Offaly. Therefore, the disease is widespread throughout Eire, 
as can be seen from a glance at the accompanying map. 

As the criterion for the identification of the fungus was the presence of 
typical perithecia containing asci and ascospores, and the investigation was 
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started too late in the year to accomplislh a systematic survey, it cannot be 
assumed that the remaining counties are necessarily free from the disease. 
Evidence on this point will be adduced later in this paper. 

The varieties of wheat on which perithecia of GibbereUa Havitnetii were 
found are the following : — 

Queen Wilhelmina Diamant. 

Bed Marvel. Squarehead’s Master. 

April Bed. 

The first, Q. Wilhelmina, made up to 54 per cent, of the diseased specimens, but 
as this variety is more widely grown than any of tihe others, it was only 
natural that more of it would be received. At the same time, perithecial 
development on this variety appeared to be more prolific than on any of the 
others mentioned, and Q. Wilihclmina may bo more susceptible to the disease. 

The following data show previous cropping and treatment of wheat seed 
before sowing, in so far as details regarding these factors were supplied for 
crops diseased with G. Saubinetii : — 

Crop prrce<1iDg dioeused wheat. Seed treatment of wheat before sowing. 

Potatoes ... 59 per cent. Agrosan ... ... 18 per cent. 

Sugar Beet ... 9 per cent. Ceresan ... ... 5 per cent. 

Lea ... ... 9 per cent. Mercurial dust 

Oats ... ... 9 per cent. unspecified ... 5 per cent. 

Wheat ... ... 6 i)er cent. Copper Sulphate ... 9 per cent. 

No details ... 8 per cent. Tar and Lime ... 5 per cent. 

, No treatment ... 32 per cent. 

No information ... 26 per cent. 

Losses due to the Disease. 

As no information on reduction in yield of grain due to this disease is 
available in these islands, arrangements were accordingly made to obtain actual 
yields from some of the diseased fields. The following three examples arc from 
the east coast, midlands, and south-west of the country, respectively. The 
variety grown in all three cases was Queen Wilhelmina, preceded by a root 
crop, viz., sugar beet in Co. Westmeath and potatoes in botih the other counties. 

Table I. — Yield of Grain from Crops attacked by gibbshella saubinetii . 


County. 

Area under wheat. 
Statute acres. 

Yield of grain. 
Stones. 

Calculated yield per 
statute acre. 
Stones. 

Co. Louth 

0 8 

100 

125 

Co. Westmeath 

22 

217 

981 

Co. Kerry 

1 8 

130 

72 
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In the case of the Co. Westmeath crop the bushel weight of grain was only 
41 lb., whereas the merchants’ range of bushel weights for the same district as 
that in which the outbreak occurred ranged from 48 lb. (one only) to 61 lb., 
with an average of 56 lb. In fact, so poor did this crop appear that the first 
visiting mill-owner declined to thresh it, as he charged on the barrel rate. 

If 160 stone (one ton) be taken as an average yield per statute acre, a figure 
which is not excessive, then it is obvious that serious losses occurred, the 
reduction in yield of grain being 21 '8, 38 4, and 55 per cent., respectively, in 
these three cases. The actual reduction in weight of grain does not, however, 
represent the total loss incurred, as an examination of 500 grains taken at 
random from each of these crops showed. In that from Co. Louth 22 per cent, 
were visibly affected by the fungus, the majority of them showing more or less 
pink discoloration; in the sample from Co. Westmeath discoloured grains 
totalled only 6 per cent., but i^iriveUed grains amounted to 44 per cent. ; and in 
wheat from Co. Kerry 27 per cent, showed evidence of being infected. 


Descriftion of the Disease on Wheat. 

The Disease on Wheat Ears. — While the fungus Q. Saubinetii may attack 
any part of the wheat plant, it is that phase of the disease on the cars which 
causes the greatest loss. Infection of the ears may take place from the flowering 
period onwards throughout the time the grain is in the stooks. The most 
susceptible time, however, and that during which the worst damage is done, 
appears to be from flowering until the grain is in the soft dough or “setting” 
stage. Any part of the wheat head may be attacked, and usually a single 
spikelet is affected first. The earliest sign of infection is the appearance of a 
small brown or water-soaked spot on the outer glume, which soon bleaches, and 
under favourable climatic conditions the disease spreads to the entire spikelet. 
Affected areas dry out, take on a ripened appearance, and the diseased 
spikelets stand out in maiiced contrast to the healthy green spikelets. The 
glum^ of an infected spikelet may remain closed, being held together by the 
fungus growth within, and a superficial pink growth of the fungus may be 
evident at the base of the glumes. Under moist conditions a complete weft of 
whitish or pink mycelium may develop over the entire spikelet (Fig. 1, 
Plate 4 ). Depending uimn dry weather conditions, a single spikelet only may 
be affected, and the progress of the disease stopped by lack of moisture, but 
in w'et seasons, as in 1942, the disease spreads to spikelets above and below the 
original point of infection, giving rise to a group of 'diseased spikelets. In 
numerous oases examined in 1942, the central portion of the head was tije part 
most commonly attacked, although groups of infected spikelets also occurred 
on the upper and lower parts of the heads. Occasionally, the whole head was 
diseased, but more frequently a single group of diseased spikelets only was 
present. Very often, however, the injury to the whole head was out of all 
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proportion to the actual number of diseased spikelets. This was owing to the 
fungus invatog the rachis of the head at the base of an early infected 
spikelet, this invasion stopping all water and food supplies to that part of the 
head above the point of attack. Heads, or portions of heads, which have been 
killed by early seasonal attacks in this way soon become bleached, and take on 
the appearance of premature ripening. Nevertheless, later in the year towards 
harvest, owing to weathering the same heads are darker in colour than the 
golden healthy ones. Furthermore, such badly diseased heads remain erect 
when healthy heads are turning downwards under the weight of ripening grain. 
The contrast towards harvest time between late infected spikelets and healthy 
ones 'in the same head is not so obvious as in the case of the early infections, 
the only evidence of disease as a rule being the presence of a pinkish mycelium 
at the base of diseased glume.s during damp weather. 

All investigators are agreed that the grains themselves are frequently 
invaded. Examination of affected heads after harvest in 1942 showed all stages 
of the disease to exist. In some, the whole head was much smaller than normal 
and many of the spikelets were completely barren, the remainder enclosing 
a few slirunken grains. In others, though grain was present in the majority 
of the spikelets, it was undeveloped and shrivelled (Fig. 9, Plate 6), and showed 
more or less pinkish discoloration, while a felty growth of mycelium was present 
on the surface of some of the grains. A third type had plump firm grain in 
the lower part of the head, but all above a certain point on the rachis was 
shrunken. Finally, in a minority of cases, all grains present in the head were 
apparently well developed, but a few showed reddish discoloration along the 
groove or at the embryo end. The foregoing arc evidently typical results 
following the time infection of the head occurred; the first representing early 
infection at flowering, and the last late infection when grain was almost 
mature, the others being intermediate stages. Infection of individual grains 
varies from slight to that of complete permeation by the fungus and destructi<m 
,of the embryo. All shrivelled grains in an infected head are not necessarily 
diseased, as this depends on their proximity to the point of infection on the 
rachis. On the other hand, normal-looking seed taken from a diseased head 
may be infected by the fungus, although ‘no discoloration is visible. 

The pink or reddish discoloration was very prominent on many samples of 
diseased grain in 1942, the colour being most intense at the germ-end, and! 
varying from “rose pink” to “rose colour” according to Ridgway (24). Very 
often a pink colour was also present inside the glumes. Although a partially 
coloured caryopsis was the rule, one sample was received consisting of 160 
threshed grains which were coloured all over, and had the appearance of 
having been dipped in red ink or an eosin solution. As these grains were 
well developed, and, as no complaint had been made by the correspondent about 
shrunken grains, this sample was probably the result of late infecticn occurring 
either in the stook or stack. Bennett (5) has pointed out the very favourable 
' conditions existing in stooks for the spread of this disease, and the prolonged 
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harvesting operations in 1942 certainly provided the requisite factoi-s for 
infection of healthy grain. 

Conidial stage. — ^Microscopical examination of diseased grain and glumes 
showed that in some cases mycelium and conidia were rather sparse, but in 
others both were quite abundant. The conidia were of the Fusarium type, the 
number of septa varying from three to six, with five most common where 
conidia were numerous. Measurements of the conidia agreed in general with 
those recorded by Bennett (4) for conidia of Gibberella Saubinetii. The 
conidia serve for the rapid si)read of the disease throughout the growing season, 
and, while the conidial stage of the fungus is the one that is most frequently 
ob.served, under certain climatic conditions in autumn peritheeia containing 
asci and ascospores also develop on infected plants. These latter fructifications 
occurring on debris from diseased plants provide one of the methods by which 
the fungus is enabled to survive the winter. 

Perithecial stage. — It has already been mentioned that wheat heads which 
have been killed by early seasonal attacks of G. Savbinetii are darker than 
healthy heads coming on to harvest, and in wet seasons blackening of wheat 
ears due to various moulds is not uncommon. Peritheeia on infected heads, 
however, in 1942 presented an appearance totally unlike that of any other 
disease. At a casual glance the effect was as if a very black smut was being 
liberated from some of the flowers, and contaminating the surrounding group 
of spikelets (Fig. 2, Plate 4 ). This was the common picture of diseased heads. 
Closer investigation showed that the inky-black dots and blotches consisted of 
fructifications, either singly or so numerous as to form crusts on the outside 
of the spikelets (Pigs. 3 and 4, Plate 6). Microscopical examination proved the 
peritheeia to be those of OibberelUt tiaubinctii (Mont.) Sacc. They were 
produced chiefly on a plectenchymatie stroma which was usually well developed. 
The peritheeia were mainly of the ovoid verrucose type, as described by 
Wollenweber (33) and by Bennett (4) (Fig. 5, Plate 5), though squat forms 
occurred. The majority of the peritheeia were mature, and contained numerous 
eight-spored asci, the ascospores being four-celled as a rule, although occasional 
uniseptato ascospores were seen. The limits of height tor mature peritheeia 
were — min. 160fi, max. SOO/it; and of width, min. 160/i, max. 251/4. As can be 
seen from these measurements there was great variation in size of the 
peritheeia. Where they occurred singly, as in Pig. 3, Plato 6, peritheeia were 
on the whole larger than when they were crowded together on the stroma. 
On bearded varieties of wheat, like April Bed, peritheeia developed along the 
awns as well as on the glumes. 

Notwithstanding the profusion of peritheeia during the year 1942, none 
occurrod on the actual wheat caryopsis itself. Some attention was paid to this 
point, and not mily was grain from spikelets covered with perithecial 
fructifications scrutinised, but many pounds of diseased grain were examined 
with negative results. In addition, suspicious wheat grains were received 
several times from Dr. Lafferty, of the Seed Testing Station, Dublin, and. 
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although on two occasions perithccia of 0. Saubinetii were found on fragments 
of glumes in the sample, in all cases the black dots which were present on 
grain proved to be clusters of fungal hyphae and conidiophores, a species of 
Alternaria being common. In the case of wheat, therefore, the occurrence of 
perithecia on the actual caryopsis itself docs not appear to take place under 
field conditions. It is true that Bennett (4) reported the formation of perithecia 
on wheat grains, but tlie conditions under which they developed were somewhat 
artificial. 


GIBBEBELLA BAVBINETII ON OaTS. 

Oat panicles, belonging to the varieties Marvellous and Victory II, bearing 
mature perithecia of Gibberella Saubinetii were forwarded by Mr. H. O’Donnell, 
Agricultural .Instructor, Co. Galway. In the case of Victory II, Mr. O’Donnell 
reported that although ho could find plenty of infected heads throughout the 
crop the disease on all of them was slight, and furthermore tlic disease was 
worst on that part of the field where lodging had occurred. 

Owing to the open nature of the oat panicle, fungus infection seldom 
spreads to the central axis, therefore there is no cutting off of food supplies 
finm healthy spikelets, and the disease is not nearly so destructive as in the 
case of wheat. In the specimens examined scattered infected spikelets were 
more common than groups of diseased spikelets, but occasionally several 
spikelets on a branch of the panicle siiowcd infection as in Fig. JO, nate 4. 
Nevertheless, even where infection was as bad as this on a branch of a panicle, 
the remainder of the head was frequently healthy. 

The two samples referred to above were the only samples of infected oats 
received, but they constitute the first record of perithecial formation of 
Oihberella Sauhinetii occurring naturally on oats in these islands. As ]>crithecia 
were relatively abundant, it is probable that further investigation will prove 
the disease to be more widespread on oats than this single record indicates. 

Meinnes and Fogelman (19) reported oats to be only slightly susceptible 
to G. Saubinetii. This conclusion, however, may have been due to the particular 
strain of the fungus studied. Chih Tu (7) found certain strains of 0. Saubinetii 
to attack oats worse than wheat; and in Finland, Rainio (23) reports oats as 
being badly infected. 

Climatic Conditions and Devei.opment or the Disease in 1942. 

In County Dublin, that period of 1942 extending from April to September, 
inclusive, was not only the wettest, but had the least sunshine for any similar 
period during the past eleven years. Rainfall in May was over 4 inches, but 
the precipitation in June was only O' 12 inch, which was distributed over four 
days, hence the month of June was dry. This, however, was the only fine 
summer weather during the year. From the time wheat was fiowering or just 
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setting its grain at the beginning of Jnly, climatic conditions were bad, the 
weather being dull, cloudy, and wet, and as the season advanced they became 
worse. Similar weather occurred over the greater part of Eire, but with 
considerably more rain elsewhere, see Table 2. On the east coast the daily 
maxirnmn shade temperatures for July varied 'from 64°-74®P. with a mean 
of 67’7°P.; in August 61®-74°F. with a mean of 66'7°P.; and in September 
56®-73® P. with a mean of 63 6® P. The daily minimum shade temperatures 
for the same months were : July 43°-61° P., mean 52 4® P. ; August 45®-60® P., 
mean 53 5®P.', and September 34°-56°P., mean 491®P. 

The humid conditions existing throughout the greater part of the growing 
season evidently favoured the development of 0. Savbinetii, both the conidial 
and perithecial stages being abundant. Judging from the epidemic of the 

Table 2. 

Number of days on which precipitation occurred, and rainfall for each month, April to 
September, inclusive, 1942, at Botanic Gardens, Qlasnovm, Co. Dublin, and Agricultural 
Stations at Ballylmisc, Co. Cavan, Athenry, Co. Galway, Clonakilty, Co. Cork. 



April 



May 

Juna 

July 

August 

Saptaabar 

Totala 


No. 

of 

Uayi 

Rainfall 

inohai 

No. 

of 

daya 


No. 

of 

daya 

Rainfall 

inehaa 

1 

Rainfall 

Inchaa 

No. 

of 

days 

Rainfall 

Inchaa 

Bo. 

of 

daya 

Rainfall 

Inehaa 

No. 

of 

days 


OlMMvlnt Co. OuUln. 
(!«•( eotft) 

13 

Ma 

18 

a«2Q 

1 

0*1? 

19 

2-14 

22 

3*76 

18 

4*48 

94 

15*82 

BtUfhtiii, Co. Ctnn. 
(North «ldlan4f) 

10 

a«o8 

15 

4-62 

1 

O’la 

19 

3 51 

21 

* 95 

23 

4 83 

92 

20 11 

Athonry» Co, Oaloty. 
(ifit Goaitj 

8 

2.29 i 

16 

♦•66 

3 

0*29 

23 

4 54 

20 

1 

4 24 

17 

5 1C 

87 

21 08 

ClonakkUT) Co. Cork 
(Noath coaat) 

16 

■ 

1*95 

ai 

4-75 

4 

0*51 

16 

2-69 

1 

17 

4. 36 

19 

; 9 ? 

93 

17 18 


disease and the abnormally cloudy wet weather, rainfall appeared to be the 
chief meteorological factor concerned, not only in the degree of infection and 
progress of tJio disease afterwards, as is . borne out by all investigators, but 
also in the development of the peritliecia. Dickson, Johann, and Wineland (11) 
have also suggested that perithecial development is closely associated with 
moisture. 

BvIDKNCE of GIBDEULLA UVBlEEIll BEING BndEMIC IN EiBE PRIOR TO TBE 

Epidemic of 1942. 

Mention has already been made of the isolation of Q, Sauhinetii by 
Dr. Dafferty from wheat grown in Co. Galway in 1918, and some evidence 
will now be presented to show that the fungus has been endemic in certain 
districts for some time. 

The Department of Agriculture received a sample of badly diseased wheat' 
from Co. Clare in the month of August, 1930. When this wheat was examinfld 
by the Plant Pathological Division a Fumrium was found to be present, 
the particular simeien was not identified. Oil carrying out feeding tests witt ’ 
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pigs and the diseased grain at that time, the Department of Agriculture found 
lhat such grain interfered with the nomal development of the animals. Some 
of this wheat, which was kept by the Department of Agriculture, was 
re-examined by the writer in November, 1942, and many of the grains showed 
a carmine discoloration along the groove and at the embryo end. Attempts, 
however, during the past winter to isolate a fungus from the discoloured grains 
were all negative, the grains beitig sterile. This is not surprising, as Shands 
(28) found that in the ctfee of barley grains affected with G. SaubiMtii the 
fungus was not viable after 30 months, and Christensen and Kcinkamp (8) 
report that plating tests of three-year-old diseased grains proved the fungus 
to be dead. The whole appearance of the diseased grain, toxic properties, 
and the presence of a Fusarium when first received, suggest that the fungus 
present originally was probably the conidial stage of Gibberella Saubinetii, 
Numerous diseased specimens wore received from Co. Clare in 1942, and reports 
from both Mr. T. Healy and Mr. T. F. Murphy, Agricultural Instructors, show 
that the disease was widespread in the county during the past season. Mr. 
Healy reported that he had observed the disease several times since 1930 ; and 
Mr. Murphy stated that infection was very noticeable on the vast majority of 
crops inspected in west Clare in 1942, the disease being prevalent on February 
sowings of winter varieties of wheat. 

Reports to hand from other counties also indicate that the disease is not 
by any means new. In Co. Galway (where the fungus was found twenty-four 
years ago) Mr. H, O'Donnell, Agricultural Instructor, reported tliat he could 
find traces of the disease in almost every haggard visited during the past year. 
The disease has been under the observation of Mr. M. Hession, Agricultural 
Instructor, Co. Sligo, for the past 10-12 years, but he writes that it never was 
so bad as in 1942. The foregoing three counties are all on the western seaboard, 
but the disease has not been absent from the east coast. Mr. R. Mclvor, 
Agricultural Instructor, Co. lA)uth, states, that in the case referred to in 
Table 1, the farmer noticed the disease three years ago, a small sheltered 
portion of the crop being then affected. 

All observations on growing crops previous to 1942 refer of course only 
to a Fusariwm stage, which may have included several species. While this 
may be so, it is very unlikely that Oibberdla Smbinetii was absent and then 
in 1942 became the predominant fungus on wheat heads, and it is more 
reasonable to assume that the fungus has been endemic in certain districts for 
a long time. 

Observations from the Seed Testing Station, Department of 
Agriculture, Dubun. 

To begin with, it should be understood that these observations have been 
made quite independently of the author’s own investigations. They are 
included here with the permission and approval of Dr. H. A. Ijaft’erty, Head 
of the Seed Testing Station, to whom the> writer is deeply indebted both for the 
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figures given herewith and for many samples of diseased grain during the past 
season. 

After the harvest of 1938 (which incidentally followed a wet summer) 
attention began to be paid to a red fungus which was occurring on wheat 
samples undergoing germination tests in the Seed Testing Station. It is 
probable that the fungus occurred previously to 1938, but was not sufficiently 
prevalent on samples to attract undue notice. Apart from identifying the 
fungus as a Fuaarimn spp. no further investigation of it was undertaken 
except to record it on the germination sheets as the “Red Disease” on all 
samples where it occurred. Table 3 sliows the percentages of so-called “Red 
Disease” recorded since the harvest of 1938 until the time of this paper going 
to press. 


Tabus 3. 



No. of Wheat 

No. showing 

Percentage of Samples 

Year. 

Samples tested. 

‘‘Red Disease.” 

showing ‘ ‘ Red Disease. ’ ’ 

1938/^39 

1874 

12 

0'6 

1989/^40 

5261 

146 

2-7 

1940/ »41 

5658 

140 

2-4 

1941/ ’42 

7347 

173 

2-3 

1942/ ’43 

4863 

1232 

25'3 


The flnt year in each case ie the harvest year. 


It is obvious from Table 3 that there was an exceptional development of 
the “Red Disease” on wheat crops last year. Since September, 1942, samples 
of wheat with this disease have been received from all of the 26 counties in 
Eire. In some cases 50 affected samples have come from a single county. 
The figures in Table 3 do not give any indication of the severity of the disease 
on the samples, but simply show its prevalence. Some of the samples of grain 
had only 1 or 2 per cent, of the disease present, but others were extremely bad. 
During the past winter severely infected samples showed as low germination as 
29 and 33 per cent. 

All of the infections shown in Table 3 are not necessarily caused by the 
fungus Oibberella Saiebinetii, but, as it has been -found repeatedly on wheat 
samples received recently from the Seed Testing Station, the present indications 
arc tliat it is one of the principal species responsible for the so-called “Red 
Disease. ’ ’ 


“Skedlimq Blight.” 

Blight of cereal seedlings due to GibbereUa Saubinetii has not yet been 
reported in this country, and to what extent this fungus may bo involved in 
causing thin stands of wheat is not at present known.* That 0. Saubinetii 

'Since this paper was tent to the printers a number of cases of “Seedling blight” due 
to OiiberelUt SiMbmetU have already come ^o hand from several counties. Practically all 
these coses have been on F.pbruary sowings of the variety Queen Wilhelmina. , 
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attacks wheat seedlings readily and extensively has been proved many times, 
and amongst the numerous investigators who have studied this problem the 
following consider this fungus to be a virulent parasite on wheat roots ; — 
Adams (1), Atanasoff (2), Mclnnes and Pogelman (19), Dickson (10), and 
Henry (16). Bennett (5) also reports the fungus as capable of attacking the 
root system, “Seedling blight” may develop cither from the fungus present 
in contaminated soil or from infected grains, but the latter appears to be the 
more common origin. Atanasoff (2) points out that an important source of 
infection is the seed used for sowing; and Nelson (21) states that after the wet 
season of 1928 many farmers in Michigan, U.S.A., were obliged to use scabbed 
seed, and a considerable amount of seedling blight occurred in 1929. 

The symptoms of this phase of the disease depend upon the part of the 
seedlings attacked and the environmental conditions, Dickson (10). Thin 
brairds may mult from sowing naturally infected seed, some of which may not 
be viable at all depending upon the degree of infection, or many of the 
germinating seedlings may be killed before they appear above ground. In less 
severe attacks seedlings emerge, but arc weak and chlorotic, and they may 
succumb up to the development of the second leaf. Browning and rotting of 
the roots occur, the fungus mainly attacking and destroying the central cylinder 
first and the cortex afterwards, according to Henry (16). Congested growth 
of the fungus also takes place in the crown of the plant, and this, together with 
reduced root system, causes the death of seedlings, Bennett (5). Beyond the 
second leaf stage many affected plants apparently recover and produce normal 
heads of grain. However, depending upon the intensity of basal invasion and 
environmental conditions, affected plants may develop moj^e or less “foot rot,” 
dwarfing, and premature ripening, Bennett (5). 

According to Dickson (10) the temperature of the soil is the most important 
single factor determining the extent of “seedling blight,” For the develop- 
ment of the blighting of wheat he found the most favourable soil temperatures 
to range from 12° to 20° 0. Gaumann (I.*)) lias also shown that temperature 
is an important factor in the invasion of wheat seedlings by G. Saubinetii. 
While a relatively high temperature is favourable for the disease, Dickson (10) 
found that low soil moistures accompanying low temperatures also favoured 
its development. That infection can take place at low temperatures is likewise 
shown by Bennett’s investigations; he found that wheat seedlings became 
infected when the temperature of the greenhouse did not exceed 10° C. 
Furthermore, Bennett reports that “seedling blight” developed worst under 
conditions adverse for the host, i.e. insufficient soil moisture or water-logging. 

The fungus grows up the stems of affected plants for some distance, but it 
is not considered systemic by the majority of investigators. Infection of the 
ears is derived mainly from wind-borne conidia or ascospores alighting on the 
anthers and glumes. The occurrence of diseased spikelets in groups at various 
parts of the head with healthy intervening spikelets indicates aerial infection 
rather than internal mycelium. 
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Summary of Our Enowukdoe on the Toxic Properties of 
Diseased Grain. 

As the utilization of diseased grain is always an important economic 
question, and especially so under the present war-time conditions and scarcity 
of feeding stuffs, it is considered desirable to include the following summary 
in the present paper. 

Amongst the numerous fungi which attack cereal heads GibbereUa 
Sttubinetii is the most serious of those producing toxic substances in affected 
grain. The injurious substances are transmitted to the manufactured product, 
and symptoms of poisoning and intoxication follow the consumption of bread 
made from such grain. The disea-se has long been familiar to Chinese farmers 
in Eastern Hiberia, and the .so-called “ inebriating ” bread is well known in 
various parts of the Russian Empire, Shapovalov (27), Dounin (13). 

Following an epidemic of Gibberella Saubinetii in North America in 1328, 
and the subsequent importation of large quantities of diseased barley into 
Europe, severe poisoning of pigs occurred over considerable districts in 
Northern Germany and in parts of Holland. This led to intensive studies on 
this problem both in Europe and America. 

Roche, Bohstedt, and Dickson (25) report that pigs, horses, and dogs, as 
well as man, arc very sensitive to low percentages of scabbed grain, but that 
infected barley may be fed economically to cattle, sheep, and poultry. Mains, 
Vestal, and Curtis (18) found that diseased barley may be given to hogs when 
grain does not exceed 10 per cent, of the total ration. Barley containing up 
to 58 per cent, of scab was successfully fed to cattle as 50 per cent, of the 
grain ration, and was utilizable to the extent of 20 per cent, of the poultry 
ration. Mundkur and Cochran (20) reported extensive poisoning of hogs and 
poultry in Iowa by consumption of barley affected with GibbereUa Saubinetii 
where perithecia were present on the surface of 4 to 8 per cent, of the grain. 
In feeding tests they found that the effects of diseased grain were variable on 
poultry. Young chickens fed on scabby grain developed rough plumage and 
lost weight, but mature birds showed no ill effects. That poultry can tolerate 
considerable amounts of diseased grain is also shown by the work of Titus and 
Godfrey (31). Rainio (23) in Finland found oats infected by G. Saubinetii 
injurious to pigs and horses when infection exceeded 20 per cent, of tlie grain ; 
between 10 and 20 per cent, infection, Ihe food was unpalatable or eaten 
reluctantly with consequent digestive troubles. Cattle showed no loss of 
appetite unless the infection exceeded 20 per cent. Christensen and Kemkamp 
(8) proved that scabbed wheat when fed to pigs caused the same harmful effects 
as similar quantities of scabbed barley. These two authors give a good 
clinical description of affected animals, and state that with 10 per cent, of 
the grains diseased the pigs did not thrive, and that barley naturally infected 
with 16 per cent, scab was extremely toxic to pigs. 
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Beller and Wedemann (3) believed the noxious principle to reside in 
certain organic compounds which are not susceptible to cliemical analysis. 
Dickson et al. (12) considered the active substances to be apparently associated 
with factors containing glucosides or basic nitrogen compounds. The 
investigations of Schroeter and Strassberger (26) indicated that tlie symptoms 
of poisoning in animals are induced by cholin or readily hydrolysable fatty 
acid esters of cholin. Popp (22) attributed the poisoning properties to chemical 
.•hanges in composition of the barley, the carbohydrates and albumins being 
partially disintegrated and toxalbumin or related toxic nitrogenous compounds 
formed, which caused sickness in pigs and also in poultry. Hoyman (17) found 
that extracted toxic substances were resistant to drying and partly inactivated 
by autoclaving; analysis indicated the presence of nitrogen but no sulphur or 
halogens. ^ 

The toxic properties of diseased grain may be reduced somewhat by 
prolonged storage with repeated .shovellings, or by soaking and washing with 
water. In general the work of these investigators has shown that grain badly 
infected with Qibberelln Saubinetii is not a satisfactory food for pigs and 
horses. It may, however, be fed to cattle, sheep, and poultry when mixed with 
other grains. 


Discussion. 

The fungus Oibberella Saubinetii (Mont.) Saec. has been reported from 
Europe, North and South America, Asia, Africa, and Australia. It attacks 
plants belonging to many genera and widely separated families (2), but it is 
most destructive on the Gramineoe, cultivated cereals suffering severely. The 
fungus is apparently co-existent w'ith wheat throughout its range of cultivation. 
In many countries the disease is relatively unimportant, but in others it is 
endemic in certain districts, giving rise to regular epidemics when climatic 
conditions are favourable. 

The common name of the disease, “Ear Blight,” as used in these islands, 
is a designation applied to several species of Fusariim. In America^ “Wheat 
Scab” (1, 19, 21), “Pusarium-Blight” (2), and “Headblight” (7) are all in 
common use. I have been unable to ascertain when, or by whom, the term 
“scab” was first given to the disease on wheat. Meinnes and Fogelman (19) 
state that Smith in 1884 named it “Wheat Scab.” This statement, however, is 
not correct, as an examination of Smith’s book (30) shows no mention of scab, 
although he apparently first described the blighting of wheat heads. 
Atanasoff (2), in his remarks on the common ‘name of the disease, points out 
that in America “the head-blighting of cereal crops is generally known under 
the faulty name of “wheatscab”; and he goes on to say, “It is not a wheat 
disease alone, because it also occurs on spelt, rye, barley, oats, and eertain 
grasses. And it is not ‘scab’ because it causes no scabbing of the heads or 
any part of the various hosts, but rather blighting of the heads.” With this 
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last sentence the present writer is not in agreement. The perithecial stage of 
the fungus as it occurred in Eire in 1942 consisted of definite incrustations on 
the spikelets, giving them a scabl)ed appearance, Pig. 2, Plate 4, and Pigs. 3 
and 4, Plate 6, and “Wheat Scab” or — as t'hc disea.se occurs on other cereals — 
preferably “Cereal Scab” is a very appropriate name for this phase of the 
disease. 

Perithecial formation on the heads of both wheat and oats is so distinctive 
that it is rather remarkable there is no previous record of its occuri'encc in 
this country. It might be argued that owing to the present demands for 
extensive cereal cultivation, a much larger acreage is now under these crops 
than formerly, and hence, any disease would be .more readily noticed. While 
this is partly true, wheat was grown in the past to some extent every year, 
and considerable ai'eas of oats and barley have always been cultivated in this 
country. Granting that perithecia do not develop every year, wet seasons 
have not been infrequent, yet there is no account of anything resembling 
perithecial formation on any cereal crop. In the case of barley in particular, 
any outbreak of G. SaMnetii on the grain, either with or without perithecia, 
could scarcely have been overlooked, as the presence of the fungus on this 
cereal is stated to interfere with the malting quality, Shands (29). The epidemic 
on wheat in 1942 may have been due to a particular strain of the fungus which 
attacks wheat more readily than other cereals, but this imint requires further 
investigation. Chih Tu (7) has shown that different strains of 0, Sauhinetii 
exist, varying in their virulence on wheat, barley, and oats, and also in their 
capacity to attack different varieties of the same host. None of the hosts 
mentioned, however, were immune to attack by any of the strains isolated. 
The pathogenicity of strains was also investigated by Ullstrup (32) and by 
Eide (14), the latter reporting difference in ability of strains to produce 
perithecia. 

Owing to the fact that perithecia develop abundantly on stubble of affected 
crops, as well as on the ears, in countries where the disease is prevalent rotation 
of cereal crops is strongly recommended as one of the control measures. As 
wheat is just now being grown occasionally two or more years in succession, and 
under the present exigency frequently follows other cereals, it was thought that 
this might have been a predisposing factor in the epidemic of 1942. There is no 
evidence, however, that such was the case. From the data given, it is apparent 
that the disease was prevalent on wheat following root crops, occurring after 
roots in 68 per cent, of the cases reported, and in 59 per cent, of the cases 
potatoes constituted the previous crop. Oihberella Sauhinetii is not known to 
occur as a regular parasite of'potatoes, although Wollenweber (33) records 
isolating this fungus from potato berries. The severity of the disease on wheat 
sown after root crops was probably associated with the more luxuriant foliage 
of the wheat after roots rather than to any infection arising from the previous 
crop. Atanasoff (2) found that on healthy, vigorous, and more succulent plants 
the infection spreads more rapidly than on plants of average vigour. 
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Wheat from badly affected crops should not be used for seed purposes. 
It is evident that the germination of such seed will be low to begin with; 
secondly, its use may result in “seedling blight,” or diseased planta.may serve 
as a source of infection to the crop in general; and thirdly, it is clear from 
data given that seed dressings do not control this disease effectively. 

The author is indebted to the Department of Agriculture, Dublin, foe 
every facility in carrying out these investigations, and also to the various 
County Instructors in Agriculture who not only forwarded specimens for 
examination but unreservedly supplied many observations on the disease. 
Grateful acknowledgement is also made to the Imperial Mycological Institute, 
Kew, for the loan of several Bulletins which were unobtainable in Eire. 


Summary. 

An outbreak of OibhereUa Sanhinetii (Mont.) Sacc. on an epidemic scale 
on wheat in Eire in 1942 is described. 

The disease appeared during the flowering period of the host, and in some 
cases was so severe that many wheat heads had no fully developed grains, the 
flowers either being empty or having shrivelled seed. From 0*8, 2*2 and 1*8 
statute acres the actual yields of grain were 100, 217 and 130 stones, 
respectively. Reduction in yield due to the disease in these cases was of the 
following order: — 21, 38, and 55 per cent. These flgures, however, do not 
represent the total loss, as much of the remainder of the crop in each case 
consisted of shrivelled grain of low germination. 

The epidemic was associated with showery weather which began early in 
Jufy, and as the season advanced climatic conditions became worse. The summer 
of 1942 had the least sun and was the wettest in Eire for eleven years. 

Perithecial development occurred freely on several varieties of wheat and 
^aa recorded from ten separate counties. It is believed that moisture rather 
than temperature was the main factor responsible for perithecial formation. 

Perithecia of 0. SmbmetU were also found on two varieties of oats. This 
apparently constitutes a flrst record of these fructifications occurring naturally 
on oats in these islands. 

Some evidence is presented to show that the disease has been endemic in 
certain districts for a considerable time. 

Owing to the scabbed appearance of spikeleta of wheat and oats with 
perithecia of O. SaeMnetii on them, “Cereal Scab” is quite an appropriate 
name for this phase of the disease. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATES. 

Plate 4. 

Fig. 1. — ^Healthy wheat head on left, two diseased heads on right idiowing 
general effects of attack and weft of mycelium of G. Saubinetii on affected 
spikelets. Variety Queen Wilhelmina. 

Fig. 2. — Perithecia of G. Scnibinetii on wheat ears, affected spikelets occur 
in groups. Variety Q. Wilhelmina. 

Pig. 10. — Branch of oat panicle showing perithecia of G. Saubinetii on two 
spikelets. X 3. 


PliATE 5. 

Pigs. 3 and 4. — Spikelets removed from* diseased wheat heads, showing 
medium and prolific development of perithecia of G. Saubinetii. X 3. 

Figs. 5 to 8.— Photomier(>grai)hs. Fio. .^). — Median longitudinal section 
through perithecium of 0. Saubinetii showing general appearance. X 200. 
Fig. 6. — Section through perithecium but not median, showing proliferation of 
cells around the neck of the fnictlfication. Section squashed to show numerous 
osci and paraphyses. X 200. 

Pig. 7. — Mature ascospqres in ascus. X 750. 

Fig. 8. — General appearance of ascospores when removed from ascus. 
X 1000. 

Pig. 9. — ^Wheat grains from affected ears on left, healthy grains on right. 
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STUDIES ON IJIIEIDES. PART J PREPARATION AM) ItYDROIiYSIS 
OF DIAOYL UREAS FROAI ALIPHATIC AlMDS 

IK A. E A. WERNER. 

[lifHui Ma\ LM J*uI)1is1hm 1 wpanitoly JuiiV 1, lOlIi.J 

The symnu‘tri(*al diaryl denvalivos of iiiva iwv usually ivprcsonti'd In tlu* 
normal rarl)ainidK* NN' slrueturo in which both acyl f^roups an‘ a1tach(‘d to 
niirof^cn atoms; but K. A \Vci*n<*r (1) has sujnroestcd that the second ac\ 1 »roup 
introduced into the molecule is <ittached to ox\j»en to tonii a pseudo-un*ido 
ester, ])asinf< this structure on the lichaviour of diac<‘tyl uriM wIhmi b(‘ated .ind 
when subjected to arpioous hydrolysis These two juissible striictuii's may be 
representcul by the lollowinji: formubu* A and 1^ . — 

- CO - 11 /NH - CO - R 

(A) () = c< (H) ns = c< 

^ Nil - CO ~R ^O - CO - R 

Tlic present communication is concermsl with the prejiarat loii of duKnl 
ureas, containing two dilTercuit acid radicals, sinc(‘ the pro|)ertM‘s of su(*h 
compounds, in [larticular their Indiaviour on hydrolvsis, may be exjiecled to 
])rovide the necessary exjierimental evidence to distinguish conclusi\(‘ly l)(‘twe(‘n 
the tw^o alternativi3s. Tf structure B correctly repr(*s(‘nls tlu' diainl ur(‘as, then 
it ought to be possililc to obtain two isomeric dernatnes, namely. 

.MICOU /Nil CO-R, 

(B.) HN C( ana (BA HN - C( 

^O-COIb \0-C() -R 

depending upon the order in winch the acyl groups ar<‘ introduced into tin* 
molecule, whereas structun* (Aj can only yuid one compound independent ol 
the order in which the acyl groups are introduced. Three such pairs of diacyl 
ureas, namely, acetyl-prop ionyl, propionyl-butyryl, and acetyl-but^uyl ureas, 
were i)rc])ar(‘d as described in the experimental ])art, but in no case was there 
any evidence of the existence of isomeric derivatives, thus, for (‘\amph*, tin* 
same substance is olitained by reacting monoaeetyl uri‘a with profiioinc 
anhydride or by reacting propionyl urea with aciiic anludride. 

It would therefore seem as if diacyl ur(*as must have the symmetrical 
carbimidic NN' structure (A), a fact which would be in agreement with the 
preparation of diacetyl urea by the interaction oL' phosgene with auiamidc as 
described by Schmidt (2). 

E. A. Werner {l(fc. vit.) has shown that, wiiereas monoaeetyl urea under- 
goes no appreciable amount of hydrolysis when its aiiueous solution is boiled 
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under reflux, the diacotyl derivative readily splits off one acetyl group. On 
the basis of the pseudo-urcido ester structure for the diacetyl derivative this 
hydrolysis was represented by the following equation : — 

.NH - CO - CHj .NH - CO - CHs 

HN = C/ + HjO == IIN-C/ + CIIjCOOH, (1) 

^0 - CO - CHa \0H 

since the resulting monoaeotyl urea was stable towards mere aqueous hydrolysis. 
r(»ou investigating the behaviour towards aqueous hydrolysis of the other 
diaeyl derivatives dcserilied in the present communication, it was found in nil 
cases tlhtit, whereas the diaeyl derivatives readily split off one aeyl group, the 
monoaeyl derivatives were resistant to aqueous hydrolysis. The extent of 
hydrolysis was followed by refluxing deeimolecular solutions and titrating the 
liberated acid after specified intervals of time; the I'esults so obtained are 
collected together in Table T. 

Tablk I . — Aqueous Hydrolysis of Diaeyl Ureas. 


Natnro of Percentage Ilyflrolynis after : 


Acyl groups. 

1 hour. 

2 hours. 

3 liours. 

() hours. 

9 hours. 

Diacetyl 

... 21 

32 

45 

71 

80 

Acetyl Propionyl 

... 18 

30 

42 

08 

82 

Dipropionyl 

... 20 

32 

44 

70 

85 

Propionyl Butyryl 

... 15 

24 

35 

05 

80 

Acetyl Butyryl 

... 22 

28 

31) 

09 

85 

Dibutyryl 

... 10 

21 

30 

01 

75 


The course of the liydrolysis cannot, however, be represented by the above 
equation, Iwcause the product obtained by hydrolysis of those diaeyl derivatives 
containing two different aejd groups was not homogeneous ; the two acyl groups 
were eliminated simultaneously, so that the product of the reaction was an 
approximately equimolecular mixture of the two possible monoaeyl derivatives. 
Assuming the NN' carbamidic structure for the diaeyl derivatives the course 
of the hydrolysis is best reprc-sented by the following equation : — 


.Nil ~ CO - H .NH - CO - R .NH - CO - Hi 

20 = C< +2H|0=^0 = C< +0-C< 

NNH _ r.n - n. \>irr. \x 


NH - CO - Ri 


‘'\nh, 


^NH, 


( 2 ) 


+ R-C00H4B,000H 


The stability of the monoaeyl ureas towards aqueous hydrolysis was also 
confirmed by the fact that no urea is produced during the hydrolysis. 

The hydrolysis of the diaeyl and monoaeyl ureas under alkaline conditions 
was next studied. It was found that both the diaeyl and monoaeyl derivatives 
were rapidly hydrolysed in the cold, the rate of hydrolysis being much greater 
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than in the ease of aqueous hydrolysis. The actual results obtained in this 
serito of experiments are oollcetod in Table II. 

Tabi.e II . — Alkaline Hydrolysis of l)i- and Mono-Acyl Ureas. 


Nature of Percentage Hydrolysis after: 


Acyl groups. 

f) mins. 

10 nuns. 

20 mins. 

30 mins. 

60 mins 

120 mins 

Diacotyl 

• . . 23 


48 

55 

67 

75 

Acetyl Propionyl 

... 25 

37 

49 

57 

68 

78 

Dipropionyl 

... 27 

40 

54 

60 

65 

78 

Propionyl Butyryl 

... 25 

30 

49 

58 

64 

74 

Acetyl Butyryl 

... 24 

,34 

46 

56 

65 

70 

Dibutyryl 

... 22 

.32 

48 

55 

65 

77 

Acetyl 

... 17 

.34 

42 

67 

— 

71 

Propionyl 

... 19 

38 

49 

56 

63 

— 

Butyryl 

... 21 

.37 

49 

68 

65 

— 


The monoaeyl ureas were hydrolysed using one molecular proportion of sodium 
liydroxido, but in the ease* of the diacyl ureas two molecular proportions of 
alkali w^ere used so as to cause complete hydrolysis. In the latter case the 
presence of free urea in the solution was tested for at frequent intervals, but 
the presence of urea was not detected until at least 50 per cent, hydrolysis had 
occurred, i.e. until the diacyl derivative had In^en completely converted into 
the monoacyl derivative. Tliis observation confirms the fact that the diaeyl 
ureas are more susceptible to hydrolysis than llic monoaeyl derivatives, and 
secondly that the hydrolysis iiroceeds in an asymmetrical manner as indicated 
in equation 2. The two acyl groups are not simultaneously removed with the 
immediate formation of urea from the diacyl derivative as would l3c represented 
by the following equation 
.N II - CO - B 

f 211.0 -=:O^C< + B - COOH + Bi - COOH (3) 

\NH-CO-Bi ' 

Since equation 1, involving the pseudo-ui^ido ester structure for the diacyl 
derivatives, does not correctly represent the course of Hie hydrolysis in aqueous 
solution, some alternative explanation must be sought to account for this 
rei^arkable difference between the behaviour of mono- and di-acyl derivatives 
towards hydrolysis, a difference whioh is not to be expected by a comparison 
of the normal structure's, namely, 

.NH-CO-B .Nil CO-B * 

0 « Cc O ra C<; 

NNHi ^NH - CO - B 

The following suggestions offer a possible explanation of the experimental 
obseiwations. E. A. Werner (3) has shown that inonosubstituted alkyl 
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derivatives of urea exist as an c(iuilibi4um mixture 




NHK 

NHj 


.NHK 
HO -C/ 

^NH 


in which the relatives amounts of tlie keto and enol tautomeric forms can Ixj 
determined by tlio action of nitrous acid, e.g. in the case of methyl urea there 
is present 90 per cent, of the enol form. It is therefore probable that the acyl 
derivatives also exist as similar eciuilibrium mixtures in which the enol form 
will predominate to a large extent. Furthermore, the enol form will be 
stabilised owing to the formation of a six-atom cyclic structure due to chelation 
between the enolic hydrogen atom and the oxygen atom of the carbonyl group. 
The following e(|uilibrium systems thus arise : — 

(i) for the monoureides 


(«) 




NH 


O- C 


\ 

NH C 

y 

H < O 


n 


oi (b) 


o~c 


NHj 

/ 




N - C - U 




II 

O 


(ii) for the diurcides (with diffewnt acyl gi'oups attached to the nitrogen 
atoms) 


(«) 


Nil ^ CO > U 

/ 

0-C 

% 

N - C -* 111 
II 

H <■ O 


Nil - COlli 


/ 


or (/>) 


0-C 

% 

N - C - 11 

II 

li^ o 


The formation of these*, stable chelate rings immobilises the active carbonyl 
group, thus preventing the removal of an acyl group by aqueous hydrolysis; 
in alkaline solution the chelate rings are destroyed prior to hydrolysis. It 
therefore follows that the monoacyl derivatives of urea will rc^sist aqueous 
hydrolysis, but will be hydrolysed in alkaline solution; whereas in the case of 
the diacyl derivatives chelation can only immobilise "one of the two acyl groups, 
so that the other acyl group is removed by aqueous hydrolysis. If there is no 
great difference in the character of the two acyl groups present in the molecule 
both will undergo enolisation and chelation to about the same extent, with the 
result that aqueous hydrolysis splits off both acyl groups in approximately 
equal amounts. This is the case with the diacyl derivatives in the present 
communication. The preparation and hydrolysis of mixed aliphatic aromatic 
diureides will be considered in a future communication. 


ExPRRIMKNTATi. 

Uonoacyl derivatives of urea , — One molecular proportion of urea was added 
to one molecular proportion of the appropriate acid anhydride, containing 
concentrated sulphuric acid (0 5 c.c.), and a sufficient volume of the appropriate 
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fatty acid was subsequently added to effect eoin])le1e solution. Brisk reaction 
started when the solution was warmed on the water-bath to a temperature 
ranging? from 60® to 80® whieh was controlled by periodic immersion of the 
reaction flask in crushed ice. In order to avoid undesired side reactions 
accompanying the decomposition of the acelylated ureas, it is imperative that 
the temperature should not exceed 100® r. On completion of the reaction the 
solution was poured into cold water; the desired monoac\l derivatives were 
])recipitated as white solids, which were ffltere<l ofl and wash(‘d with 10 ])er cent, 
sodium bicarbonate solution. 

Fropionyl Vrca \vas reerystallised from hot alcohol. White feathery 
crystals. M.P., 202® C. Yield, 70 per cent, of the theoretical. (Found 
N = 24 00^ per cent. C^HgONj requires N “ 24’ 14 |>er cent ) 

Butynjl Urea was recrystallised from hot water. Fiiu^ acicular crystals. 
M.P., 170® C. Yield, 65 per cent, of the theoretical. (Found N 21 60 ])et' 
cent. C-H^oO^Na recpiires N = 21 54 per cent ) 

Symmctriccd diacyl derivatives of ureei. — These w^re obtained by treating 
the monoacyl derivatives wdth the appropriate acid anhydride or acid chloiide, 
the tem|>eraturo being kept as low^ as possible. Higher yields wei'e obtained 
when the monoureide with lower molecular weight was first ])r(‘pared and 
treated with the acid anhydride of higher molecular weight. 

Acetyl Propionyl Urea was recrystullised from 50 per cent, propionic acid. 
White microcrystallino powder. M.P., 113® (\ Yields, SO per ciml and 
60 per cent, of the theoretical. (Found N — 17*55 jier cent. ll,„().Njj 
requires N — 17*70 per cent.) 

Diproinonyl Urea was reerystallisexl from hot water. While ])early leaflets. 
M.P., 207® C. Yield, 75 per cent, of the theoretical. (Found N = 16 60 per 
cent. requires N — 16 40 |>er cent) 

Acetyl Butyryl Urea, was recrystallised from iHdroleum ether, (listening 
plates. M.P., 82® C. Yields, 80 per cent, and 65 per cent of the theoretical. 
(Found N = 16 50. CrHijOaNa requires N = 16 40 |)er eent ) 

Propionyl Butyryl Urea was recr>’^stalliscd from a mxiture of ethyl alcohol 
and petroleum ether. White glistening plates. M.P., 97® F. Yields, 75 per 
cent, and 65 per cent, of the theoretical. (Found N “ 14*90 ]>or cent. 
CsHi^OaNj reituires N — 15 05 per cent.) 

^ Dihutyryl Urea was recrystallised from mixture of benzene and petroleum 
ether. Waxy leaflets. M.P., 92® C. Yield, 60 ])er cent, of the theoretical. 
(Found N = 13*95 per cent. requires N — 14 00 per cent.) 

Aqueous Hydrolysis of Dicuyl f7rc^<j.-^-Deeimo]ceular solutions of the 
respective compounds were boiled under reflux. The amount of fatty acid 
set free during the hydrolysis is determined periodically by titrating the solution 
with N/10 sodium hydroxide. On cooling the solution after hydrolysis white 
crystalline deposits were obtained. These were identified by determining their 
M.P.'s and nitrogen contents. Tests for the presence of urea in the solution 
were carried out by the urease method, but all proved negative. 
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Dipropionyl Urea yielded a white crystalline product. M.P., 203° C„ and 
N = 24 20. 

Acetyl Propionyl IJreii yielded a white crystalline i)roduct. M.P., 192°- 
196° C. N = 25 60 per cent., 26 00 per cent. Equimolecular mixture of acetyl 
and propionyl ureas melts at 192°-194° C. and requires N = 25-75 per cent. 

Projnonyl Butyryl Urea yielded a white crystalliiu' product. M.P., 159°- 
165° C. N = 22-60 per cent. Equimolecular mixture of propionyl and 
butyryl ureas melts at 159°-164° C. and requires N = 22 84 per cent. 

Dihutyryl Urea yielded a while crystalline product. II.P., 171° th, and 
N — 21 45 per cent. 
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THE ACTION OP -THIONYL CHLORIDE ON UREA AND I’RETHANE. 
By E. a. WERNER and A. E. A. WERNER. 

[Bead May 25. Published separately July 1, 194.3.] 

SCHROETER and Lewinski (1) have shown that thionyl chloride and urethane 
interact in accordance with the following equation, leading to the formation 
of ethyl allophanate as the main product of the reaction : — 

xNH, -Nlh 

2 0 ... OQ + SOClj O = 0/ + SOi f IICl r CdUCl. 

^OOjHs ^NHC()-OC,H, 

The reaction was carried out in benzene solution heated under reflux at 80° C. 
using two molecular proportions of urethane and one molecular proportion of 
thionyl chloride, and the yield of ethyl allophanate was 70 per cent, of the 
theoretical. This reaction was later investigated by Warren and Wilson (2), 
using a large excess of tliionyl chloride in the absence of a solvent; they 
confirmed the formation of ethyl allophanate, but gave no reference to the 
yield obtained. The present authoi*s find that the reaction proceeds rapidly 
without the use of either a solvent or an undue excess of thionyl chloride, and, 
as shown in the experimental part, the yield obtained under these siini)lificd 
conditions is 90 per cent, of the theoretical, so that this reaction constitules 
the best method for the preparation of ethyl allophanate. It has also been 
shown that sulphuryl chloride (3), phosgene (4)^ and jihosphorus pentoxido (5) 
bring about a similar reaction, with the jiroduction of ethyl allophanate in 
varying amounts. Tlie chief purpose of the present eommunication is to 
present a suitable mechanism to repre^nt the course of these reactions 
supported by adequate experimental evidence. 

Previous authors have simply represented the reaction as merely involving 
the removal of one molecule of ethyl alcohol from two molecules of uretharus 
without offering any explanation of the actual mechanism involved. Davis (6), 
in a communication on tlie hypothetical suhstjuicc which he calls dicyanic acid,^ 
represents the formation of ethyl allophanate from urethane as being due to 
the addition of this dicyanic acid to ethyl alcohol, according to the following 
equation; — 

.mh 

C2H5OH + HaN - CO - N =* C « O 0 - C<; 

^Nn ^ CO - ocaift 

*Th© exiAtence of dicyanic acid must be regarded aa very doubtful; the compound has 
never been isolated by Davis, and the reason adduced for its existence is based on a 
misjudged view of an analogy between cyanic acid and cyanamidi*. The latter forms the 
well'deflned dimerido, dieyanodiamide, by mutual neutrah?»ation of the acidic form 
HN « C =* NH and’ the hoiio tautomeric form N a C - NH*. Both tautomeric forms of 
cyanic acid are acidic, and therefore the formation of a dimeride is not to be expected. 
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Since the experimental conditions of the reaction under discussion would 
not be favourable to even tlie temporary formation of a substance so unstable 
as dicyanic acid, it is highly unlikely that tiliis substance is concerned in the 
formation of ethyl allophanate. Accordingly it is suggested, in agreement 
with the view of one of us (E.A.W.) (7), regarding the structure of urctliane 
in an acid medium, that in all tliese reactions the formation of the ethyl 
allophanate takes place in two stages. In the first stage cyanic acid is liberated 
in an “active” form (the exact nature of this "active” form of cyanic acid 
will be discussed in a later communication) from one molecule of urethane ; in 
the second stage addition of “active” cyanic acid to a molecule of unchanged 
urethane occurs. This mechanism may be reiiresented by the following 
equations : — 


.mi 

(a) HO-Cf + SOCli =- HO - C a N 1 CiiHjCI t SOj -f HCl : 

^OC^Hs 

U 


.NHi ^NH 

(6)0=C/ +HO-CyN ==■ HO-Cf 

\OCiH6 - CO - OCjHj 


- 0 = C 


- CO - 


OCjUt 


which proceed simultaneously once the initial decomjiosilion of one urethane 
molecule has started. The actual manner in which the urethane molecule is 
attacked by the thionyl chloride may be satisfactorily represented by the 
following mechanism suggested by the work of Gerard (8) on the action of 
thionyl chloride on hydroxylic compoiuids : — 


uo-c^ ' '-Clt-) 

(-) Of- (l)J-»- 0 (-) HO-C-^N + SOj ) HCH CiHjCI 

1 I 

(I) cjhf CIH 

(the signs in parcnthc.')cs rciirescnt the tendencies indicated). 


The high yield of ethyl allophanate is due to the fact that reaction 
(6) proceeds more rapidly than reaction (a), so that there is always undhanged 
urethane present in the system, with which tlie cyanic acid can immediately 
combine before it polymerises with the formation of cyanuric add. 

The analogous reaction of thionyl chloride on urea has been studied by 
Warren and Wilson (loc. cit.), who claim as the chief product of the reaction 
the formation of biuret, which they represent as taking place by the elimination 
of one molecule of ammonia from two molecules of urea; they give no figures 
as to the actual yield obtained. A repetition of this experiment as shown in 
the experimental part has proved that in actual fact the yield of biuret is very 
small, being of the order of 10 per cent, of the theoretical ; the main products 
of the I’caction arc ammonium chloride, ammonium cyanate, and other 
decomposition products of cyanic acid. If this reaction merely involved the 
removal of one molecule of anunonia from two molecules of urea one would 
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expect llie yield of biuret to be considerably higher. It is evident that the 
reaction proceeds by a similar mechanism to lliat suggested in the ease of 
urethane with, however, one important point of difference, namely, the -fact 
that the urea molecule is broken down by the thionyl chloride at a much 
greater rate than that at which it combines with unchanged urea to form biuret ; 
for this reason most of the cyanic acid enters into side reactions with a 
corresponding decrease in the yield of biuret. This difference lietwocn urethane 
and 'urea is what would bo expected, since urea breaks up into ammonia and 
cyanic acid at the relatively low tcmiicraturc of 132° C., whereas urethane only 
decomposes into ethyl alcohol and cyanic acid at 184° 0. 

This explanation of the marked difference in these two analogous reactions 
receives further support from a study of llu- action of tliionyl cliloridc on an 
equimoleculalr mixture of urea and urethane. There arc two alternative courses 
that the reaction may follow, represented schematically as follows: — 


A. 


UauTUANB at ISI^C. 


EtIITI. A 1 .COHOI. 

Cyanic Acip - 


— > + 


Biuhbt 


13. UttBA — 

at 0. 


Cyanic Acid- 
■f 

Ammonia 


< UllETHANK 


— K'iHYl* 
AliLOPUAN\rE 


The relative yields of biuret and ethyl allophanato will indicate the extent to 
which the two reactions occur. It was found that the yield of ethyl allophanato 
was 85 per cent, of that required according to reaction scheme B, whereas the 
yield of biuret was only 10 per cent, of that required according to reaction 
scheme A. This result indicates clearly that the urea is preferentially 
decomposed to yield cyanic acid, which combines with the undccoinjiosed 
urethane. This idea is also supported by the experimental observation that 
in this reaction no ethyl chloride is produced, wliereas in the reaction with 
urethane alone ethyl chloride distils over in copious amount as soon as the 
reaction starts. This complete absence of ethyl chloride indicates furthermore 
that the small amount of biuret formed is not produced according to reaction 
mechanism A, but is formed as the result of cyanic acid produced in reaction 
mechanism B combining with some unchanged urea, as indicated above by 
dotted arrow. 

A final point of i>ractical importance is the fact that cyanuric acid can 
be produced in quantitative yield by heating ethyl allophanato just above its 
melting point; it decomposes smoothly in accordance with the following 
equation : — 


8 0 - 

NHCO - oc.n» 


2 CiH<N,Oi + 8 C,H,OH 
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Schroeter and Lewinski (loc. cit.) heated ethyl allophanate with thionyl 
chloride in a sealed tube at 140°-150^ C. using xylene as a diluent, but only 
succeeded in obtaining a 60 per cent, yield of eyanuric acid. If, however, 
thionyl chloride is allowed to react with urethane at the elevated temperature 
of 200® C. eyanuric acid is produced directly in one stage in quantitative yield, 
and this reaction constitutes the most convenient method for the preparation 
of pure eyanuric acid, since its formation is not accompanied by any solid by- 
products. 


ExPKRIMlCNTAIi. 

Action of thionyl chloiide on urethnne. — Urethane (27 g.) was warmed with 
thionyl cliloride (25 g.) to 60® C., when a vigorous reaction set in accompanied 
by the evolution of hydrochloric acid, sulphur dioxide, and ethyl chloride, which 
were absorbed in alcoiholic potassmm hydroxide. After hours heating the 
reaction is completed, and the residue is extracted with ether (40 c.c.) and filtered. 
Weight, 17 ‘7 g. Reciystallised from hot water M.P. is 190® C. (Found 
N == 21 09 per cent. requires N ~ 21*2 per cent.) 

Action of thionyl chloride on urea. — Urea (20 g.) was warmed to 70® 0. 
with thionyl chloride (25 g.). Reaction ocx»urs with evolution of hydrochloric 
ivcid and sulphur dioxide absorlwjd in alcoholic potassium hydroxide. Residue 
is extracted with ether (50 c.c.). Yield of biuret obtained was 2 g. 

Action of thionyl chloride on an equiinolecxUar mixture of urethane and 
urea. — A finely powdered mixture of urethane (14 g.) and ui'ea (9 g.) was 
warmed to 80® C. with thionyl chloride (25 g.). Reaction occurred with 
evolution of hydrochloric acid and sulphur dioxide. The solid residue was 
extracted with ether to remove unchanged urethane, and then with hot water 
to remove biuret. The residue was recrystallised from water. Weight, 8 5 g. 
M.P., 190® 0. (Pound N = 21*15 |)er cent.) The aqueous filtrate yielded 
2*5 g, of biuret and 4 g. of ammonium chloride. 

Thermal decomposition of ethyl allophanate. — Ethyl allophanate (13*2 g.) 
was heated to 200® C. for 45 minutes. Ethyl alfeohol distilled over, and a 
residue of pure anhydrous eyanuric acid remained. Weight, 7*85 g., 
correi»ponding to 93 5 per cent, of the theoretical. 
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REPORT OF THE IRISH RADIUM COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR 1942. 


There has been a considerable reduction in tlic demand for radon, only 
1,109 tubes containing 6,64H millicuries having been issued, as compared with 
1,4CH^ containing 10,613 millicuries in 1941. 

Mr. M. 0. Kclliher was elected to the Radium Exhibition falling vacant 
during the year. 

Returns from the chief users record the treatment of the following cases 
with radon or radium element : — 


Malignant Casks. 

St. Annes Hospital, Dublin ... ... . . 110 

Dr. Oswald Murphy^ St. Vincent's Hospital . . SO 

Dr. Oliver Chance ... ... ... ... 14 

Dr. d’Abreu, City & County Hospital, Waterford ... 10 


Non-Malionant. 

Dr. Murphy 
Dr. Chance 
Meath Hospital 
Dr. Solomons ... 


244 


67 

38 

2 

1 

108 Total : 352 


The returns show that for the cases of malignant disease fii’st seen during 
1942 the numbers treated by the different methods wcixj as follows; — 


1. 

Number of cases of all types of malignant disease- seen during 1942 ... 

928 

2. 

9) 

yy 

treated during 1942 ... 

730 

3. 

>» 

yy 

yy 

by Surgery alone 

54 

4. 


yy 

yy 

by Radium or Radon alone 

184 

5. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

by X-ray alone 

406 

6. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

by Surgery and Radium 

17 

7. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

by Surgery and X-rays 

26 

8. 

y^ 

yy 

ft 

by Radium and X-rays 

41 

9. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

by Surgery, Radium, and X-rays 

2 
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Dr. Oswald J. Murphy [St. Vincent’s Hospital, Dublin] rei)orted the 
treatment with radon of the following cases: — 

Malignant . — rarcinoma of the oar, 2; lip, 5; cheek, 1; parotid, 1; 
tongue, ; tonsil, 1; (esophagus, 1; uterine cervix, 8; uterine body, 2; 
skin, 81. Rodent Ulcers, 27. Total, 82. 

Non-Malignant.- — T.B. Peritonitis, 10. Uterine Ha?morrhage, 4. 
Angiomata, IS. Lupus Vtilgaris, 2. Lui)us Erythematosus, 2. Keloids, 2. 
Warts, 29. Total, 67. 

Dr. Oliver (Uianee [Richmond, Sir Patrick Dun’s, Dr. Steovens’, Rotunda, 
and Uoombe Hospitals | reported tlu^ treatment with X-rays, radium, or radon, 
of the following cases; - 

Malignant.- -Carcinoma of the skin, 13; lip, 12; tongue, 4; palate, 1; 
n(X)r of mouth, 1; fauces, 2; pharynx, 3; extrinsic larynx, 4; post- 
erkjoid, 1 ; breast, 17; cervix, 6; body of uterus, 1; ovary, 1; vulva, 2; 
prostate, 1 ; lung, 1 ; glands (unclassified), 3. Sarcoma, 1. Brain 
Tumour, 1. Rodent Ilccrs, 37. Total, 112. 

Non-Mahgnant. — Toxic Ooitre, 12. T. B. Peritonitis, 6. Non- 
malignant uterine conditions, 4. Naevi, 8. Various other non-malignant 
conditions, 8. Total, 38. 

Dr. Bethel Solomons reported the curing by radon treatment of a case of 
Metropathia IlajmoiThagica. 

Tlio Meath Ilaspital rci)orted the treatment by radon of one case of Toxic 
Goitre, and one of Hyperthyroidism. 
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THE CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS OF LICHENS FOUND IN IRELAND 
—LECANORA OANOALEOIDER.- -VAm 3.— THE CONSTITUTION 
OF OANOALEOIDIN. 

By V. E. DAVIDSON, Pic.D., J. KEANE, Ph.D., 

AND 

T. J. NOLAN, B.A., D.Sc., 

Uiiiveraity College, Dublin. 

. Intkoduction. 

[Road May 25. Published separately AiUiUST 1.*!, 194J.J 

Nolan Hnd Keane (Soi. Proc. 1935, 21, p. 141 ; 1940, 22, p. 199) have 

described the isolation 1‘rom the lichen Lecanora gangttlcoides of atranorin 
and chioratranorin, arabitol, rhodophyscin, cndoeooeiii (the latter transformed 
into the former by boiling with acetic acid), a chlorine-containing substance 
which they named gangalcoidin and to which they gave the formula 
C,sUj407Cl2, and another chlorine-containing substance of much higher melting 
point than gangalcoidin, differing from the latter in methoxyl content, but 
otherwise giving analyses identical with those of gangalcoidin. 

(.langaleoidin was found to contain two methoxyl groups, a hydroxyl group, 
and a lactone group (CO-0). One of the methoxyl groups was considered to 
be present as a carboxylic ester, so that the formula was written 
C,4H70Cl2(C00)(C00CH3)(0CH3)(01I). General considerations of this 
formula and lack of reactivity of the remaining oxygen atom indicated the 
presence of two aromatic rings joined by an oxygen bridge. Since the chlorine 
atoms w^ere not affected by boiling alcoholic potash they could not be present 
in an aliphatic side chain, but must be substituents in a benzene ring. General 
considerations of lichen chemistry led Keane and Nolan to the view that the 
aliphatic side chains consisted of two methyl groups and not of a single ethyl 
substituent. Accordingly they wrot<» the formula for gangalcoidin as I ; 
they attempted by means of pyrolytic methods to effect scission of the molecule 
but without success. When the dicarboxylic acid II 
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derived from gnnf^aleoidin was distilled under reduced pressure three 
compounds wore obtained. One was the monooarboxylic acid produced by 
partial dooarlwxylation; the second was a diphenyl ether of the constitution III, 
complete decarboxylation and partial demethylation having taken place; the 
ihird was a neutral product of formula CigHjaOjClj, which contained three 
rnethoxyl groups. This product, though it did not form a salt with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, is most probably a xanthone IV. 




aCHj 

a-c/ 

30CHj 

H 


Sltould it have been formed without any preliminaiy isomerisation then the 
carboxylic ester group in gungalcoidin must be in the ortho position to the 
oxygen bridge as in V, or alteimalivcly this ortho position must be unsubstituted. 



Attempts by Keane and Nolan {loc. cit.) to effect dechlorination or fission 
of gangaleoidin with hydriodic acid gave unworkable products. 

It will be noted from these earlier results that, with the exception of the 
position of the lactone bridge and the ether link, and a speculation as regards 
the position of the carboxylic ester group, no evidence was available regarding 
the positions of the various substituents in the benzene rings. Even the 
existence of two methyl substituents was inferred by analogy. In the present 
paper we have investigated further the constitution of gangaleoidin. A 
Kuhn-Both determination established the presence of two C-methyl groups. 
Our experiments were next directed towards a re-examination of the 
dicarboxylic acid, inferred to above, which was produced from gangaleoidin by 
the following series of reactions: — 
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ZCH 3 
a Cl 

COOC H3 
0 CH 3 
OH 
H 


I 



acH3 

2Q 

COOH 

aocH3 

H 



The three different substances obtained by distilling in vacuo the product II 
are in accordance with the dicarboxylic acid structure attributed I 0 the latter; 
there arc, liowever, certain factora which justify one in entertaining the view 
that the hydrolyMS of VII may have proceeded in accordance with the scheme 



2 CH 3 

COOCH3 

20 CH 3 

H 




2.CI 




COOCH3 

COOH 

ZOCHj 

OH 

M 


SO that the product of hydrolysis instead of being a dicarboxylic acid may in 
fact be the phenol carboxylic acid carboxylic ester VIII. Thus, the dicarboxylic 
ester VI {.mpra), which contains free hydroxyl groups, on vigorous hydrolysis 
with alcoholic or aqueous potash lases only one methoxyl group (Keane and Nolan, 
he, cit,). This would support the transformation VII -> VIII. The easy 
dcmethylation of chlorinated phenol ethers is known (Calam and Oxford, 
J.C.Sj, 1939, p. 281). It would follow from the structures II and VIII that 
the product obtained by the loss of one molecule of carbon dioxide, which loss 
may be effected more readily by heating in anhydrous formic acid than by 
healing in vacuo, would have either of the formulae IX or X, 



5 CH 3 

eci 

COOH 

ZOCh^ 

ZH 



2 . CM 3 

2CI 

COOCH 

2OCH3 

OH 

2H 


z2 
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The insolubility of II (or VIII) in ligroin, and the solubility of the product 
obtained from it by decarboxylation, as well as the weak acidity of the latter, 
would favour the formula X for the latter. The only way, however, in which 
one could account for the loss of carbon dioxide and water from a substance of 
formula VIII would be a transformation of the type 


O 



2CH3 

SCI 

COOCH, 

coort 

aocH, 

OH 


H 


a CM3 
SCI 
COOCH 3 
2 0CHj 
H 




which would also explain the absence of salt formation with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. It thus becomes a question of deciding whether the h3^drolysis 
of VII followed by decarboxylation takes the course A or B. 



On treating the intermediate hydrolysis product with sulphuric acid and 
acetic anhydride the product is recovered unchanged. This favours the 
course A unless the hydroxyl group in the first stage of B is so acidic that it 
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(loea not readily acetylate. On the other hand, tlie final product obtained in 
the above scries of reactions ^^hen treated with acetic anhydride and sulphuric 
acid does not acetylate, but loses a molecule of methyl alcohol, forming a 
lactone. This reaction is consistent with either oi‘ the courses A or B. 
However, if course B were correct, on treating the lactone with methyl alcoholic 
poitish the original substance should be regenerated. In fact, a new isomer is 
obtained. Accordingly, the series oT reactions is represented by course A, and 
hydrolysis of VII produces a dicarboxylic achl from which a monocarboxylic 
acid is produced by jiartial decarboxylation. It is peculiar that the dicarboxylic 
acid is unaffected by acetic anhydride and sulphuric acid, while the mono- 
carboxylic acid forms a lactone. It is also worthy of note that methylation of 
the hydroxyl groups in gangaleoidin methyl ester facilitates the hydrolysis of 
both carboxylic ester groups, while in the case of the unmethylated product 
only one carboxylic ester group is hydrolysed. 

Whereas the monocarboxylic acid produced in the series of reactions A is 
readily mcthylaled by diazometliane to an ester m.p. 78-^79*^ C., the i.sornetric 
compound which must have llie structure XI 




CM, 

2C| 

OCHj 

2H 


am 


is not methylated under tlu‘se conditions, nor is it readily extracted frian ether 
solution with dilute sodium hydroxide. On the other hand, it is methylated in 
boiling acetone by dimethyl sulphate and potassium carbonate to the compound 
m.p. 78-79® C., referred to above. 

From the fact that the monocarlioxylic acid undergoes ring closure with 
the elimination of methyl alcohol it must have the structure XII. 

Further information with regard to its structure was obtained by treating 
its aster in carbon tetrachloride solution with chlorine followed by reduction 
with stannous chloride; 4 6 dichlor methyl or.sellinate 5 methyl ether wa.s isolated 
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from the products of reaction. It thus follows that the monoacid has the 
structure XIII. 

An attempt was next made to gain insight into the structure of gangaleoidin 
itself. The action of chlorine, followed by reduction with stannous chloride, 
on gangaleoidin methyl ester gave 4*6 dichlor methyl orsellinate. Gangaleoidin 
methyl ester must accordingly have the structure XIV. 

It is most unlikely that the scries of reactions would have involved demethy- 
lation, as such did not occur in the case of similar experiments carried out to 
elucidate the structure of the monoacid. To confirm this, gangaleoidin methyl 
ester was ethylated with diazoethane, and by subsequent hydrolysis, decar- 
boxylation, and methylalion, the sul)stancc XV was fomed. Chlorination 
followed by reduction yielded 4 6 dichlor methyl orsellinate 5-ethyl ether, thus 
confirming the presence of a hydroxyl group in ring A. Thus, gangaleoidin 
must have the structure XVI. 





Obviously the second OH, group and the OCH, group must be in ring B. 
The establishing of the position of the hydroxyl group in ring A precludes the 
existence in gangaleoidin itself of a carboxylic ester group in ring A, because 
it would have to bo ortho to the hydroxyl group, and such a system would give 
a positive reaction with ferric chloride. Uangaleoidin, however, does not give 
such a reaction, hence the ester group must be in ring B. Consequently there 
are in ring B methyl, niethoxyl, and ester substituents, leaving only one possible 
position vacant, which must be occupied by either hydrogen or chlorine; thus 
there must Ik! at least one chlorine atom in ring A, 

With regard to the determination of the position of the ester group in 
ring B, a reaction using 2' 6 dichlorquinone-chlorimide has been employed. 
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This i-cagciit has been shown by Gibbs (J. Biol. Chem., 1927, 72, p. 649), 
Theriault (Ind. & Eng. Chem., 1929, 21, p. 343), and Todd (J.C.S., 1940, 
p. 1208) to give a blue colour in a sodium borate buffer (pH 9 2) with substances 
containing a hydroxyl group ])ara to hydrogen, the reaction being essentially 
the formation of an indophenol. Our experiments indicate that the reaction 
also takes place if the position para to the hydimyl is occupied by a COOH 
group or by a chlorine atom, but not if an ester group is present in the para 
Ijosition. The blue colour is modified by substituents, more particularly by 
the presence of other hydroxyl groups. The reaction resembles the known 
coupling of a diazonium salt with a p-hydroxy carboxylic acid with elimination 
of carbon dioxide. 

Now gangaleoidiii methyl ester XIV do(.\s not give an indophenol reaction, 
whereas the derivative XVII 



m 


CH3 

aci 

OCHj 

2.H 


ill which the e^ter group has been eliminated from ring B gives a bright blue 
(olour. This is evidence that, in the case of gangaleoidiii methyl ester, the* 
li'tcr group in ring B must be present in a position para to hydroxyl. Since 
the dicarboxylic acid II apparently forms a xanthonc on distillation in vacuo, 
^he position ortho to the oxygen bridge in ring B must contain hydrogen. 
Thus, in the case of gangaleoidiii, there are in ring B, in addition to the 
lactone and oxygen bridges, methyl, methoxyl, ester, and hydrogen, so that the 
two chlorine atoms must be in ring A. This conclusion has been confirmed by 
a repetition of the thermal decomiiosition experiments of Keane and Nolan 
(Sci. Proc. R.D.S., 22, 1940, p. 206) with gangaleoidiii methyl ester, in which, 
in addition to the production of an isomer of gangaleoidiii methyl ester, we also 
obtained a small amount of 4 6 dichlor orsellinic ester. 

In order to fix the position of the methoxyl group in ring B gangaleoidiii 
was dciiiethylatcd in acetic acid solution, with liydrobromie acid in the presence 
of red phosphorus. The product obtained had the constitution C\ 4 lI, 204 Cl 2 , 
and on methylation gave the same product, m.p. 165'^ C., as was obtained by 
Keane and Nolan {loo. cit.) by the pyrolysis of the dicarboxylic acid II {mpra), 
which acid we can now express by the formula XVIII. 

The substance of constitution Ci 4 Hja 04 Cl 2 gave a red coloration with 
bleaching powder, and accordingly must contain two hydroxyl groups meta to 
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c*ach oth(‘r. Thus it must have the constitution XIX; so that XX must be 
the structure o£ gangalcoidin. 



Mt m: 



IX. 


It was Ihoiiglit tliat a potash fusion of gangaleoidin methyl ester should 
fiivc confirmatory evidence of tlie orientation of the substituents in the B ring 
of gangalcoidin, as tlic replacement of the chlorine atoms of the A ring by 
hydroxyl during fusion should result in the eventual destruction of that ring, 
leaving the residue of tlie H ring. However, ])otjish fusion of gangaleoidin 
intthyl ester gave a j)roduct of formula C,,H, This substance contains 
one carboxylic acid group, Four hydroxyls, and probably one methyl group. 
It gives a bloml-red coloration with bleaching powder, indicating the presence 
of hydroxyls meta to each other, and no ferric chloride reaction, showing that 
the carlmxylic acid group is not ortlio to hydroxyl. Owing to the large loss 
of material in the fusion it was not possible to investigate the constitution of 
the product in the desirable detail, but a potash fusion of 4 6 dichlor oi’sellinic 
ester gave a possible clue to its structure. It has been found that dichlor 
orsellinic ester on potash fusion gives a-resoreylic acid 



the chlorine atoms not being replaced by hydroxyls in the process as would be 
expected. Incidentally, a good yield of a-resorcylic acid was obtained by a 
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potash fusion of diploiciii, which one ol* us (TJ.N.) l>clievcs to have the 
constitution 



Thus gangaleoidin in tlie process of potash fusion ap])arcntly undergoes 
t:n intramolecular rearrangement accompanied l)y oxidation, rivsulting in the 
production, of a tetrahydroxy di])henyl carboxylic acid derivative, made up of 
the two units, a-resorcylic acid and 2 6 dihydroxy toluene. Any question of tlie 
possible existence in gangaleoidin of a diphenyl structure with a non-reactivc 
hydroxyl group is, apart from other considerations, excluded by the fact that 
gangaleoidin methyl ester can be chlorinated to a monochlor derivative in 
which the chlorine has entered the B ring. This derivative, on the above 
considerations, would have the constitution 



OCH, 


00CH3 


It can be converted to a dimethyl ether, which, in turn, can b(‘ hydrolysed to 
a dicarboxylic acid which resists even iiartial decarboxylation owing to the steric 
eifect of the ortho chlorine atom. 


Experimicntal. 

Reactions of 2 : 6 Dichlorquinone Chlorhnidc with various Oxy-compounds. 

2 : 6 dichlorquinone chloriinide was prepared according to the method of 
Kollrepp (A. 234- 18). The reagent was used in the presence of a sodium 
borate buffer (Palitzsch, J. Biol. Chem., 1927, 72, 651) A small quantity of 
the substance under test was taken in a test tube and to it was added about 
10 c.c. of the solution of the sodium borate buffer (pH 9 2), a small amount of 
alcohol being added in the case of substances soluble with great difficulty; there 
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gum was dis$?olved in 3 e.c. acetic acid, and to this was added a solution of 
0 3 g, stannous chloride in 3 c.c. of 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid. The oil 
lightened in colour to yellow, and on dilution with water a yellow oil was 
precipitated (A). On further dilution of the decanted mother liquors and long 
rtanding, a small amount of white needles separated, which had a melting point 
less than 100® C. These crystals were soluble in sodium hydroxide without 
colour change; they gave a violet colour with ferric chloride, and no reaction 
>vith bleaching powder. 

The oil (A) was dissolved in 5 c.c. of 10 jht cent, methyl alcoholic potash; 
the solution after filtration was heated for I hour in a hydrogen atmosphere, 
after which time it was diluted with twice its volume of water, and acidified. 
The precipitate was taken up in ether, and extracted with sodium bicarbonate, 
which gave a small amount of crystals giving a port colour with ferric chloride, 
'j'he ethereal solution was then extracted with 1 per (*ent. sodium liydroxide, 
}'iclding a substance whi(*h, after washing with ligroin, was crystallized from 
dilute methyl alcohol, and gave a compound, in.p. 77-77 5® This compound 
gave a purple ferric chloride reaction, no bleaching powder reaction, and a 
violet purple indophenol reaction. 

3 657 mg. gave 6 100 mg. ('Og; 1*230 mg. H^O. 

3 569 mg. gave 6 200 mg. AGI. 

3 670 mg. gave 3 900 mg. AgOl. 

0 632 mg. in 6 368 mg. camphor gave D 14 8®. 

Pound : C = 45-49; II 3 74; Cl = 26 3; OCII3 ^ 22 9. 

<-'ioUiuD4Cl2 requires C = 45 28; II 3 77; Cl 26 8; 

OCH3 = 23 4. 

Pound: M.W. = 268 required — 265. 

On admixture with 5 methoxy 4 6 dichlor o-orseMmic methyl ester, m.p. 
79-80® (1, the mixed melting point showed no depression. 


Ethylation of Gangaleoidin Methyl Ester. 



0*4 g. of gangaleoidin methyl ester in 20 c.c. acetone was ethylated with 
an ethereal solution of diazoethane (from 8 c.c. nit rosom -ethyl urethane). After 
standing overnight the solvents were evaporated, and the residue crystallized 
from hot ligroin. Crystals w'ere obtained, m.p. 155® C, 

4-542 mg. gave 10-670 mg. Agl = 31 0% OCHa. 

C.oHACl^COCiyaCOCJi,,)^ requires 30-9% OCH,. 
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Hydrolysis of the Ethylated Compound, 



Cl 


0 S of coinponnd was for 14 hours under reflux with 80 c.c. of 

15 j)(‘r cent, metliyl alcoholic putu.sh, after which time a sample on dilution 
'.sith water showed no turbidity. After evaporating off the alcohol in an air 
draught the residue was diluted with 200 c.c. water, and acidifled. The 
jtrecipitate, after standing overnight, was collected and crystallized from 
50 jier cent, aipieous alcohol, and gave a substance, m.p. 215° C. 

4 100 mg. gave S’ 100 mg. CO, and 1’710 mg. HjO. 

4 907 mg. gave 3’ 170 mg. AgCl. 

4 082 mg. gave 6’420 mg. Agl. 

Found 53 88; 11 =• 4 6; 01 -= 16 0; OCH, = 20 8. 

(’,,n,()01a(C001l),(001I.)(002HJ, recpiires 0 - !)3’3; 

II ^ 4 65; Cl = 15 0; OCH, = 19’6. 


Decarboxylation with Formic Acid of Compound, 




1 0 g. was heated to boiling under reflux witli 10 c.c. 98-100 per cent, 
formic acid for half an hour. After cooling, the solution was diluted with 
40 c.c. water, and the precipitate allowed to stand overnight. It was collected, 
and gave a product, m.p. 161-163° C. 


MethyUHion of Monocarboxylic Acid, 



Cl 


0 5 g. of the compound, m.p. 161-163° C., in 10 c.c. dry acetone was 
methylated with an ethereal solution of diazomethane (from 15 c.c. nitroso-N- 
methyl urethane), and allowed to stand overnight. On evaporation of the 
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solvents the residue was crystallized from warm methyl alcohol yielding a 
substance, m.p. 103-104° C. 

3 623 mg. gave 7-480 mg. COj, 1630 mg. HjO. 

5 132 mg. gave 3 360 mg. AgCl. 

4-965 mg. gave 10 720 mg. Agl. 

Found: C ~ 56-30; H = 5 0; (!1 = 16 2; “ 28 5. 

r\,H,OOI, (coot'll, )(0(-yr,),(()Cn,) requires C = 56-88; 

II - 5-46; Cl = 16 0; OCH, = 28. ! 


Action of Chlorine followed by Reduction on the Compound. 



Cl 


To a solution of 0 6 g. of compound, m.p. 103-104° C., in chloroform was 
iuldcd 13 3 c.c. of chlorine in carbon tetrad) lorido which contained 0 04 g. 
fhlorinc per c.c. After standing overnight the exccvss chlorine was removed by 
blowing dry air through the solution, and the solvents removed by evaporation. 
The residue was a greenish oil. This oil was reduced in acetic acid solution 
(30 c.c.) with 2 g. stannous chloride in 60 c.c. of 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid. 
The colour lightened, and on standing an oily material was precipitated. The 
mother liquors were decanted, and the solid washed with a little 5 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid and then with water. The oil was then boiled with 30 c.c. 
of 10 per cent, methyl alcoholic potash under reflux for one hour. After 
filtering off sodium chloride and diluting with twice its own volume of water 
the solution was acidified, and the precipitate extracted with ether. The 
ethereal solution was extracted with 3 per cent, sodium bicarbonate and then 
3 per cent, sodium hydroxide. After acidifying the hydroxide layer, the white 
precipitate was taken up in ether, washed, dried, and the ether evaporated. 
The solid recovered was crystallized from dilute methyl alcohol, and a .substance, 
m.p. 88-89° C., was obtained. 

3 910 mg. gave 6-780.mg. CO, and 1 570 mg. 11,0. 

4-958 mg. gave 5-160 mg. AgCl. 

4 853 mg. gave 7 940 mg. Agl. 

Pound: C = 47-3; H = 4 46; Cl — 25'7; OCII, = 21-6. 

C,H,OCl,(OC,n,)(COOCH,) requires C = 47 3; H = 

Cl = 25-4; OCH, = 22 2. 


4-3; 
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Action of Chlorine followed by Reduction on Ocingaleoidin Methyl Ester. 

7 of tho compound were dissolved in 200 c.c. chloroform, and to the 
solution was added 115 c.c. of a solution of chlorine in carbon tetrachloride 
(1 c.c. of solution contained 0 04 g. chlorine per c.c.), the whole, being tightly 
stoppered, was left overnight. Air was bubbled through the solution to remove 
the (‘xcess chlorine, and then the solvents were distilled off under reduced 
pressure, leaving a dark brown gum. The gum w^as reduced in acetic acid 
solution (175 c.c.) by 12 g. stannous chloride in S60 c.c. of 20 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid. Tho colour lightened to yellow and solid separated on 
dilution. 

After standing overnight the liquors were decanted from a gum. The gum 
was tak(‘n uj) in ether, and extracted successively with 3 per cent, sodium 
bicaibonate, 3 ])er cent, sodium carbonate, and 3 per cent, sodium hydroxide. 
The decantate was extracted with chloroform, and the extract recovered from 
the chloroform. On distillation wdtli superheated steam, the chloroform extract, 
the sodium bicarbonate, and sodium hydroxide extracts alt yiehled the same 
substance, iii.p. 114-115^0., which on admixture with 4 6 dichlor o-orsellinic 
methyl ester showed no depression in melting point. The sodium carbonate 
extract was r(‘(*overed and washed with cold benzene, leaving behind a substance, 
m.p 114-115^ (.\, which was 4 G dichlor o-orsellinic methyl ester. 

4 608 mg. gave 4*260 mg. Agl. 

2 582 mg. gave 2 '820 mg. AgOl. 

Found; (HMI, ^ 12 15; Cl = 27 0. 

(^n,(),(32(C()()(-^H,) . Jiy) requires OCH^ = lid; Cl 27 3. 

Tlie benzene solution on evaporation gave a residue which on crystallization 
from benzene gave crystals, m.p. 156® C., which was the monochlor derivative 
of gangaleoidin methyl ester. 

4 007 mg. gave 6 890 mg. CO.^ and 1 300 mg, HgO. 

4 790 mg. gave 4*430 mg. AgCl. 

4 775 mg. gave 7 200 mg. Agl. 

Found: C == 46 9; H = 3 6; (T 22 9; - ()CH 3 == 19 9. 

(^,.n«(),ri,( 0 (ll 3 )j requires C 47 5; H ^ 3 5; Cl == 22*2; 
- OCHs == 19 4. 

The compound gives a negative ferric chloride reaction, a yellow colour with 
bleaching powder, and a slate-grey colour with 2 : 6 dichlor quinone chlorimide. 

Methylatian of the Monochlor-derivative of Oanguleoidin^ Methyl Ester, 

m.p. 156^ C. 

1*0 g. of tho compound in acetone solution was methylated with an ethereal 
^.olution of diazomethane (10 c.c. nitroso-N-methyl urethane). After standing 
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for 22 hours the solvents were evaporated to a greenish oil, which ciystallized 
from methyl alcohol, ni.p. 98-100° 0. 

5 948 mg. gave 13 S20 mg. Agl. 

Found: OCII, = 30*6. 

CieHoOgClaCOCH^). requires ““ e30 5. 

0 9 g. oi* the compound, m.p. 98-100° C., was boiled for 5 hours willi G3 c.c. 
of 15 per cent, methyl alcoholic potash. The solution v\as evaporated to dryness 
ill air. The solid residue was dissolved on 45 c.c. water, acidified to 5 ])(‘r cent, 
alkalinity, and filtered. The filtrate was then made acid, and extracted with 
ether. A brow’ii gum w'us obtained on evaporating the sol sent, whicli 
crystallized from aqueous methyl alcohol, and gave a product, m.p. 227-228° (\ 

3 931 mg. gave 6 620 mg. CO^ and 1 410 mg. HoO. 

4 718 mg. gave 4 000 mg. AgCl. 

' 4 098 mg. gave 5 150 mg. Agl. 

Found: 0 ^ 45 9 ; II = 3 98 ; Cl 21 1; OCH, 18 5. 

0,en8O,Cl3(()(ll3), . 11,0 rcquiies V - 45 8 ; H ^ 3 8 ; Cl = 21 4; 

OCII3 = 18 7. 


Atiemi>ted Deairbojylation of thi above Diearbojcylie Avid, ni.p. -8'° ('. 

U 44 g. compound was boiled with 15 e e. of 98 per cent formic acid for 
30 minutes. Tlie solution was then cooled and diluted. After standing for two 
hours the precipitate was collected, m.p. 222° C. It was the unchanged 
dicarboxylic acid, and was methylated back to the compound, m.p. 98-100° C., 
referred to above, with diazomethane. 


Vacuum Distillation of Gangaleoidin Methyl Ester, m.p. 197^ C, 

2 g. wH^rc distilled under reduced pressure in four portions of 0*5 g. each. 
The distillate, a red oil, w^as washed with 8 c.c. warm ligroin, and the solvent 
decanted. To the decantate was added 2 c.c. benzene, and the solution left 
overnight, when it was again decanted from some oily solid. The residue, 
obtained by evaiiorating the decantate, was crystallized from 50 per cent, 
aqueous methyl alcohol, and had a melting point 112-113° (J., wdiich was not 
depressed on admixture with a sample of 4: 6 dichlor o-orsellinic methyl ester. 
The red oil insoluble in w'arm ligroin was dissolved in 4 c.e. benzene, and after 
some oil had separated on standing, the solution was decanted. After some 
time a white globular solid was precipitated, which was washed with a few drops 
of alcohol. The prmluct was finally crystallized from a mixture of 1 c.e. 
benzene and 1 c.c. ligroin, and yielded a product, m.p. 180-181° C., which on 
admixture with the original material melted at 166° C. The compound gave a 
SCIENT. PROC. R.D.S., VOL. 23 , NO. 15 . 2 A 
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l)luc quinane ohlorimide reaction, whereas the original material yields a steel 
colour. 


4'717 mg. gave 8'825 mg. CO,; 1 690 mg. H,0. 
3 -488 mg. gave 5-330 mg. Agl. 

8-669 mg. gave 5 490 mg. AgCl. 

0 281 mg. in 4 007 mg. camphor gave 5-6® D. 

0 270 mg. in 6 059 mg. camphor gave 3 5° D. 


Found : C - 51 03 ; U 3 98 ; Cl = 15 7 ; Ot^, 20 2 ; MW = 501 ; 509. 
C,„H,0-,C1.,(0(.’II,), rtHiuires (' = 51-24; H - 4 04; Cl = 16 0; 
()C11, 20-9; MW 445. 


Demcth ykition of (iiinguleoidin. 



0 5 g. gungalcoidin in 10 c.c. glacial acetic acid was healed with 1 g. re<l 
pliosphorus and 8 c.c. constant boiling hydrobromic acid (b.p. 126° C ; 
47 8 per cent.) for six hours under a reflux. After cooling, the whole was 
diluted with 100 c.c. of water and saturated with sodium bisul])hitc to 
«lecolonrize. When the mixture had stood oveniight it was filtered. From 
the filtrate was recovered by ether extraction a product which was a yellow oil 
and .showed no inclination to crystallize. During treatment with steam a 
change appeared to occur as the protluct gradually went into solution in the 
hot water, from which it crystallized in small granular plates, m.p. 111-112° (% 
It was soluble in 3 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, and contained halogen. 
The compound gave no colour with ferric chloride, a blood-red colour with 
bleaching powder, and a dark pink with 2 : 6 dichlor quinone chlorimide. 

4 278 mg. dried at 50° C. showed no loss. 

When the compound is dried at 100° C. in vacuo complete sublimation occurs. 

4-278 mg. gave 7 900 mg. 00,; 1 670 mg. H,0. 

5 030 mg. gave 4 230 mg. AgCl. 

Methoxyl negative. 


Found: 0 = 50 36; H = 4 3; Cl = 20-8. 

CuH„ 04 C 1 , . H,0 requires C == '50-4; H = 4-2; 01 = 213. 
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Methylation of Product Obiained in the Demcthylation of Gonyahoidin, 



cl 


01 of the demcIhyJalecl compound was dissolved in 5 c.e. of 3 5 N caustic 
soda, and shaken with 1 5 e.c. dimethyl sulphat (3 for 30 minutes, after which 
time a solid separated. The reaction was finished by heating the whole on a 
boiling wate/’ bath. The solid w'as collected, crystallized from 60/80 petrol 
ether, and washed with inetliyl alcohol, when a product, m.p. 108-.]09®C. was 
obtained. A mixed nu'lt with the methyl ether of the phenolic body obtained 
by heating the dicarboxylie aeid, m.p. 216° (^., in glycerine (Nolan and Keane, 
loc. cit,) showed no depression. 

3*901 mg. gave 8 240 mg. CO.,; 1 800 mg. H^O. 

4*264 mg. gave 8 140 mg. Agl. 

Found: C = 57 6 ; H = 5 12 ; OCII 3 = 25 2. 

C, 4 HoOCl 2 (OCH,)., rcciuires C = 57 14; II = 5 04; OCll, 26 1 . 

Acidification of the alkaline liquors from this methylation gave a solid 
which on crystallization from aqueous methyl alcohol had m.p. 165-166° C,, 
and was identical with the phenolic body obtained by heating the dicarboxylie 
acid, m.p. 216° C., in glycerine (Nolan and Keane, loc, cit.). The product 
gives a blue indophenol rciUJtion identical with that obtained with the phenolic 
body; neither the ])roduct obtained here nor the phenolic body gave a colour 
with bleaching powder or ferric chloride. 

Potash Fusion of Gmyaleoidin Methyl Ester. 

20 g. potassium hydroxide pellets and 2 c.c. water were warmed to 100° C. 
in a nickel crucible. (A thermometer with the bulb ejicased in a brass sleeve 
served to read the temperature and acted as a stirrer.) 1 g. gangaleoidin 
methyl ester was added to the melt, and the temperature wa.s raised gradually 
to 250° C., where it was maintained for 20 minutes. A luilher period of 
5 minutes at 310° C. completed the fusion. The mass was then allowed to 
cool, was dissolved in 100 c.c. water, and the solution saturated with carbon 
dioxide. After acidification with dilute sulphuric acid the solution was 
extracted with ether. The brown gum obtained on evaporating the solvent was 
boiled in water with norite, and filtered. From the solution, large colourless 
crystals separated, which decomposed at 263° C. with previous browning. The 
product gave a blood-red bleaching powder reaction, but no coloration with 
ferric chloride. It contains no mothoxyl. 
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C-CH 3 determinations. 

12 220 mg. - 2-58 c.c. N/lOO NaOH. 

8 128 mg. - 1 10 C.C. N/lOO NaOH. 

8 637 mg. gave 7 270 mg. CO^ titul 1 690 mg. H«0. 

3 •002 mg. in vacuo (</' 110° ( '. lost 0-310 mg. 

2'988 mg. in vacuo (q) 110° 0. Imt 0 260 mg. 

4 000 mg. in vacuo 105° C. lost 0 400 mg. 

Found : V, = 04 5; H = 51 ; C-OIIa = 3 16, 2 02; H/t = 8 99, 8 72, 10 1. 

0,^11 i„0„l'|H,() rc<|uiros 0 - .54 63; II = 0 04; (UJH, = 4 88; 
HjO = 10'4. 

3 060 mg. (vac. dried) gave 7 900 mg. CO* and 1 490 mg. H^O. 

Found: 0 = 60 4; H 4 3. 

re<iuircs 0 60 87; II = 4 30. 

Acetylation of the Fusion Product. 

0 00 g. of the compound wa.s dissolved in 3 c.c. acetic anhydride and 1 drop 
of sulphuric acid, and allowed to stand for two hours. The solution was then 
poured on to 10 g. crushed ice, and allowed to stan<l overnight, wlien ei’ystals, 
m.p. 178-179° Cl., separated, which were eiystallizcd from benzene The 
crystals wci’e easily soluble in sodium carbonate. 

3 . 598 mg. gave 7 780 mg. (10^ and 1 410 mg. HjO. 

3 908 mg. gave 8 500 mg. (lO.^ and 1 610 mg. 11,0. 

7-881 rag. - 7- 19 c.c. N/lOO NaOH. 

0 627 mg. in 5-723 camphor gave 10 2 D. 

Pound ; ^ .59 1 ; 59 3. H = 4 3; 4 5. CIIjCO ^ 39 2. M.W. — 398. 

Cu 4H,0„((;1I,CO), requires (' 59 46; H = 4 55; 

OlI/JO ^ 38 74; M.W. -- 444. 

Metli ylatum of the above Acetyl Derivative. 

0 1 g. of the acetyl derivative was methylated in acetone solution with an 
ethereal solution of diazoraethane (4 c.c. nitroso-N-raethyl urethane). After 
20 hours the solvents were evaporated, and the solid crystallized from methyl 
alcohol, m.p. 109-110° C. 

3-584 mg. gave 7 920 mg. (/O, and 1570 mg. HjO. 

3 779 mg. gave 8 210 mg. CO, and 1 700 mg. H,0. 

3 690 mg. gave 2 050 mg. Agl, 

4 110 mg. gave 2 240 mg. Agl. 

8 020 mg. - 7 36 c.c. N/lOO NaOH. 

Found: C = 60 27; 59 60. H = 4 87 ; 5 03. OCH, = 7-37; 7-25. 
CH3CO = 39 4. 

(',«H,0„(OCU3)(CH,CO)4 requires C = 60 26; H = 4 8; 
OCU3 = 6 77; CH,CO = 37 -55. 
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M ethylation of the Fusion Product, 

0 1 g. of the compound was dissolved in 2 2 e.c. of 2N . NaOH. To this 
solution were added three separate lots of 0 12 c.c. dimethyl sulphate, shaking 
vigorously after each addition. Finally, 0-6 e.c. of 2 N . NaOH was added, and 
the whole heated under a i-efiux condenser on a boiling w^ater bath for half an 
hour. After acidification the ether extract was evaporated to a solid, which 
crystallized from methyl alcohol, m.p. 178° C. 

3 580 mg. gave 8 570 mg. CO., and 2 000 mg. B./), 

3-784 mg. gave 10 040 mg. Agl. 

0*737 mg in 6 (170 mg camphor gave 11 8° D. 

Found:' C = 65 2; 11 = 5 9; OCU^ = 35 0; M.W. = 346. 

Oi 41 ^bO,(OCIIj^ recpiires C ^ 65 06; H ^ 6 02; OCH, == 37 35; 

M.W. = 332. 

Potash Fusion of i 6 Dichlov O-Orsellinic Methyl Ester, m.p, C, 

20 g. potassium hydroxide pellet.s and 2 e.c. watei' were warmed to 100° C. 
ill a nickel crucible. 0 9 g compound was added to the melt, and the 
t(‘mperature was raised gradually to 250° C., where it was maintained for 
20 minutes. A further period of 5 minutes at 310° (J. completed the fusion. 
I’he mass was then allowed to cool, was dissolved in 100 c.c water, and the 
.solution .saturated with carbon dioxhle. A Tier acidification w ith dilute sulphuric 
acid the solution was extracted with ether. The brown gum obtained on 
evaporating the solvent wms boiled in water with norite, and filtered. A white 
solid was obtained on concentrating the solution, which was crystallized from 
c' mixturo of acetic acid and benzene (1:2), m.p. 229-230° C. The product on 
admixture with a sample of a-rcsorcylie acid showed no depression in melting 
point. 


Potash Fusion of Diploicin, 

20 g. potassium hydroxide pellets and 2 c.c. water were warmed to 100° C. 
in a nickel crucible and 1 g. of diploicin was added. The temperature was 
carelully raised to 250° C., where it was maintained for 20 minutes. A further 
period of five minutes at 310° C. completed the fusion. When the melt had 
cooled, it was dissolved in 100 c.c. water, the solution saturated with carbon 
dioxide, acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, and extracted with ether. The 
ethereal solution on evaporation gave a good yield of oily crystals, which were 
clarified by boiling in aqueous solution with norite. The solid obtained on 
concentrating the aqueous liquors was crystallized from a mixture of acetic 
acid and benzene (1 : 2), yielding a product, m.p. 228-229° (J., not depressed 
on admixture with a-resorcylic acid. 
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No. 18. 

ASCORBIC ACID. 

PART :J: THE ASCORBIC ACID CONTENT OF FRUITS AND 
VK(iETABLES GROWN IN EIRE. 

Bv EINIIART KAWERAII. 

|liea\l NovKMBMi HUo J’ublisliod :v‘‘|m lately January 28, l‘J14 | 

In Api-il, 1940, Fixseu and llos(X)c» pnblisluHl a series of tables of the vitamin 
eontent of hnnian and animal foods. The fij^ires very largely represent values 
obtained by estimations earried out by the authors themselves, as well as a 
soleetion of results ehosen from over two hundred ri'fereiiees to the world 
literature. Kiguri's from lr<‘land are not included in this work of reference, 
because no data have hitherto been available. The work here nreseiitcd was 
designed to till this gap, and at the same time it was intended to show from 
what [lart of th<* dietary the Irish population received its main supply of 
vitamin C, in order that during einergeney conditions this main supply might 
])i‘ adeipialely proteeteil. 

Tn connection with th(‘ task of estimating ascorbic ficid i?i foods, two 
complex probhuus commonly arise*. One concerns the methods of detecting and 
estimating the vitamin; the other the stability of tfie vitamin in its natural 
and in artificial environment. Earlier communications to this Society deal 
with these two pi*obl<‘ms, respirtively (Fearon and Kawerau, 1943, 1944), 

It lias been already stall'd that the iiiiqmsc of this investigation is tw'^ofold, 
and the following will seiwc to illuminate the issue moix^ clearly. Vitamin C 
is produced during the growtli period of the plant, and one’s enquiry may be 
directed to estimate eorrocdly the number of factors that determine tlic optimum 
protluetion of the vitamin in a particular plant. This research, if it covers 
not one but a number of species, will sufiply answ^ers to the following 
questions: — (1) Wliat plants in this countiy contain the vitamin in the highest 
concentration? (2) At wdiat- time of the year is the highest concentration 
reached? (3) Does this period coincide with the best time for harvesting a 
particular plant ? (4) Do the customary methods of tilling and soil treatment 

in this country iniliienc<^ the production of the vitamin favourably or adversely? 
All these questions relate to one tyjK; of enquiiy; a second quite distinct lino 
of cniiuiry would comprise the following questions : —Vitamin 0 is taken at 
every meal. Taking all quantitative and qualitative considerations into view, 
which is the main dietary source of the vitamin of the nation? What is the 
degree of destruction of the viUimin during transport and distribution to the 
SCIENT. PROC. R.n.s., VOh . 23, NO. 18. 2e 
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town consumer? How is it affected by home and commercial food processing? 
And, finally, wlial is llie cheapest dietary source of the daily adult human 
reciuirements of the vitamin? 

The limited facilities at our disposal have made it impossible to answer 
all the cjuestions just set out. Where personal observations are lacking, and 
where it is permissible, reference will be made to results obtained by other 
workers in the same field. 


Method op FiNQiiinv. 

The principles of representative sampling, as stated by Harris and Ollivcr 
(1942), were strictly adhered to whej'c infoiination concerning optimum plant 
production of the vitamin was desired. These principles include : — (a) if 
different ])lants are invest igate<l, tliey should be grown on the same piece of 
grouml; (h) if fruit at different stages of ripeness is selected, it should be picked 
from the same plant, or bettor still, from the same branch; and (c) a minimum 
of time should elapse between picking the plant, and carrying out the 
estimation. None of these principles need be ob.se rved when the dietary source 
of the vitamin is the chief concern. Random .samples were selected from a 
number of shops (in Dublin), and the re.sulls were pooled. Whore different 
methods of processing of food are studied, it is important to do a sufficientlv 
large number of estimations in order to obtain significant average results 
characteristic of the particular process adopted. 

Method of Anai,ysis. 

The considerations given in our firet report (Fearon and Kawerau, 1, 1943) 
and the desire to make the results eomparablo \\ith thosci of most other workers 
led me to choose titration with 2 : 6-dichlorophenol-iudophenol, as the method 
used in this particular work. The procedure is ns follows: — One side of a 
balance is modified so as to hold in sus[)ension a 2 oz. mortar. The mortar ’s 
filled with 20 ml. of strong (16 per cent.) metaphosphoric acid that has been 
kept on ice. The balance is brought to er|uilibrium, and from u to 20 g. of 
the snlistancc to be analysed cut with a honi spatula directly into the acid 
(if cutting is renuired). The amount taken is weighed, the mortar is removed 
from the balance, and the substance is thoroughly ground with a small ({uantity 
of washed quartz sand. The fluid is filtered off, the re.sidue is returned to the 
mortar, and a second extraction is ma<le. This then Is also filtered, and finally 
the combined filtrates are made up to 100 ml. A quantity of this is taken, 
1 ml. or more, according to the expected vitamin concentration, and is titrated 
against the dye. In cast's where the extracts are strongly coloured, the 
method of Lanke (1939) is adopted; an interpolation titration is done in 
which the dye i.s extracted with a mixture of xylene and amyl alcohol for the 
determination of the end point. All estimations were carried out at least in 
duplicate. 
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Reagents,— (1) (itass-distillcKl water, iron- and coppov-free. 

(2) Mel a phosphoric Acid (B.D.H.), a 16 per cent, aqueous ^solution, kept 
on iec. If the biological material is very rich in iron, the metaphosphoric acid 
should be made up in the following buffer : — citric acid 26 0 g., metaphosphoric 
acid 40 0 g., water 2i30 ml , under cooling add NaOH 12 0 g. (Lugg, 1942). 

(3) 2 : 6-dichlorophen()l-indophenol (H D.IL, Roche, Ijtd.). Dissolve 
according to requirement, one to thr<s' tablets in 100 ml. of a borate buffer 
of pH 7 4. The solution on ict^ will keep its tit re for 10 to 14 days, ])rovidcd 
care is taken not to contaminate it. Where possible, tlie solution should be 
check(*d against ])ure ascorbic acid. OtluT metlnxls for checking the dye are 
given in a previous communication (Kearon and Kaweraii, 1943, 1). 

(4) H(M, 36 per cent. If the buffcn^l metaphos])horic aci«i is usc'd, most 
extracts of biological materials re(|uire the addition of some strong acid iri 
order to ])ring the pH to I T) It has been fouml siifiicient to add 1 5 ml. of 
36 per cent. IIPI to the final extract. 

In accordance* with the introduction, the results «are grouped under two 
main heading^} : -(1) Analysis of ])lant material freshly c(dleeted; and 
(2) Analysis of plant material collected on the Dublin grocery market; the 
latter includes analyses of plant material before ami after different methods 
of processing. 


ANMiYSiS or PjiANT MaTKKT \r. PUKSIUiY CoU/KCTED. 

It will be seen from a glance at Table 1 that no attempt is made to give 
an ('Utirely complete survey. Cultivated fruits w^ere only ana1ys(*d if they 
are consumed to a large extent by the population in the form of jam, anl 
thereby constitute an im[)ortant soiir<*e the vitamin in the dietary. Wild 
fruits were only analysed from the point of view that other abundant natural 
sources of the vitamin may be found similar to that already discovered in 
the rose hip. Except for tin* potato fi’eshly pickc’d, cultivated vegetables w<*re 
not analysed, as it was iJiought that market sanq^les would be sufficiently fresh 
and would yield more (diaracteristh* results as far as the Irish dietary is 
concerned. 

The results given in Table 1 are all in agreement with those publishefl 
by Fixsen and Roscoe. There is a considerable variance of opinion, however, 
on the effect of ripening on the vitamin (* concentration in tin fruit. For 
tomatoes, Wokes and Organ (1942) state that the vitamin content does not 
increase on ripening, and Andross (1941) maintains the same for rose hips, 
when saying that the und<‘r-riije fruit has the highest vitamin value. In all 
my analyses, the unripe fruit was picked from the same plant as the ripe fruit, 
and there seems to be fairly uniform evidence that ripening increases the 
vitamin content; but it also becomes evi<lent that the term ^‘ripeness” requires 
definition; the oases of the medlar and the walnut are clear evidence in this 
respect. Accepting every-day terms, the unripe green walnut shell has more 
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vitamin than the ripe fruit that is ready to discard the seed. The con- 
centration is at its heiglit just before the formation of the hard shell (M. Pyke, 
R. Melville and H. Sarson, 1942). The medlar, too, is not declared ripe until 
Ihc fruit is soft and ready to discard the seed, and at this point its vitamin 


Table 1. 


Date of 
Analyses. 

Cultivated Fruit. 

Remarks 

Vitamin 0 
Fresh 
Ripe. 

mg/ 100 g. of 

Fruit — 

Uiiiipo. 

15/7/42 

HtniwberneFf 

Outdoor 

58 6 

— 

15/7/42 

Raftfiberrieh 

91 

30 0 

20*1 

15/7/12 

Ijoyfuuherrioa 

99 

331 

21 3 

10/0/42 

Tomatoofl 

M 

15 6 

0 2 

21/0/42 

Tomiitoen 

99 

28 2 

— 

21/0/12 

TonmtDca 

99 

35 6 

— 

21/0/12 

Tomatoofi 

Greenhouse 

31 7 


21/0/42 

ToniatDOM 


16 6 

— 

8/0/42 

ll^ild Fnitt. 

Blackliorrips 


15 1 

11 6 

8/0/42 

Haws 


5 0 

4 2 

8/0/42 

Sloes 


4 8 

1 8 

20/11/42 

Medlars 

Ripe* --Soft 

0 2 


23/10/12 

Walnut 

Uniipe — ^llnrd 

600*8 

13*5 

23/10/42 

Oropu Shell 
Walnut " 


550 0 


23/10/42 

Green Shell 
Walnut 

Same 

15 3 


23/10/42 

White l\(‘rnol 
Walnut 

Fruit 

DO 


2S/0/42 

Hard Brown Sh'dl, 
Wild Rose Hip 

Go. Wieklow 

415 8 

241 7 (8/9/-42) 

25/0/42 

Wild Rose Hip 

Go. HuMin 

211 2 

— 

25/0/42 

Sweet Briar 11 ip 

Co. Hublm 

371 0 

190*1 

25/0/42 

Burnet Rose Hip 

Co. Hubbn 

267*0 

— 

17/0/43 

Wild Rose Hip 

Go. Kerry 

365 3 

— 


content is low. From a biochemical point of view, we must recx)Knise that 
the changes that occur in the flesh of the fruit just prior to liie shedding of 
the seed are degenerative ones. Disintegration of cellular structure rapidly 
leads to loss of ascorbic, acid, hence the “ripe” medlar hardly contains any 
of the vitamin. Uipene.ss might thus be defined as the state of the fruit at 
which maximum development has occurred prior to any preparation for the 
discarding of the seed. Where maximum development is not accompanied by 
obvious colour changes, us in the medlar, this point may be difficult to determine ; 
where the fruit is naturally soft, like the tomato, degenerative changes may bo 
impossible to disccra at their early onset. One is inclined to believe, then, 
that this point of definition has an important bearing on the presentation of 
results. 
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The cultivated fmit may be considered under two headings : luxury" and 
uitility fruit. Except for loganberries, only the latter class ot* fruit has been 
analysed, especially since most of the luxury fruit such as chciTios, plums, 
peaches, etc., (*ontain little of the vitamin. Strawberries and raspbemes, 
although a luxury in the early season, an‘ as a mam crop chiefly used by the 
jam manufacturers, and hence must be (‘onsidei*cd in this (*ounoction with ^lu' 
Irish dietary. A similar statement can be made for the tomato, which is 
becoming less and less of a luxury food. Table 1 demonstrates the fact that 
there is no difference between outdoor and greenhouse-grown tomatoes as far 
as their vitamin C content is concerned. 

Not all types of wild fruits from the hills and plains of the 26 counties 
have been apalysed. Samples were collected from time to time, n'p resisting 
the main crops. Rose hips and blackberries must be considered the nation's 
most important natural store of vitamin C. The results indi(*ate that it would 
be wortli wliile, in case of shortage of this vitamin for medical piiriioses, to 
prepare vitamin concentrates from these sources (as has already Ix'eu done in 
some countricvs). The walnut, although possessing a high vitamin concentration 
even at the time the nut can be colUx*ted, is too scarce a plant to contribute 
to the Irish dietary. The results given for the rose hips are significantly lower 
than those found by British workers. Species idi‘ntification would have been 
important in this instance since Fyke and Melville (1942) have shown that 
the range of vitamin concentration is closely related to the species of ros^. 
Further examination showed that the earlier the species riponeil the higher 
w^as the vitamin concentration (Harrison, Blackbuni and Bolton, 1942). 
According to Dr, D. A. Webb, the commonest varieties in Ireland are IL canina 
and IL arvensis. U. micmniha occui's in counties Cork and Kerry, and the 
Burnet Rose (Zf. sphiosissiwa) grows along the coastal mountains; more rarely 
one finds li. slijhsa and Zf. affrvslis. Of thesi‘ varieties h\ canina shows the 
highest range of vitamin concentration, up to 1 0 per cent in the tables of 
Pyke and Melville (1942). These data support the claim made bv the Russian 
workers, IwanolT and Bukin (1937), that the same species of rose shows a 
greater vitamin concentration if grown in a more northerly climate than 
in a southerly climate. Rose hips from Scotland have shown values of over 
2*0 ])er cent., and some Russian Amrieties have as much as 4 0 per cent. The 
relatively moderate Irish values might find their explanation in the soft 
climatic conditions preponderant here; a sufficiently large numlier of samples 
have not been analysed, however, to justify an opinion on this point. 

Other wild fruit not included in the tables might be worth collecting, if 
abundant in any particular region. Andross (1941) gives values for elderberries 
25-30 rag. per 100 g. fresh fruit; bilberries 8-9 mg. per 100 g. fresh fruit; 
and crab apple 10-12 mg. per 100 g. of fresh fruit. Jam (^an be made from 
the berries of the sea buckthorn (Hippophae rhmxnoides), which may contain 
as much as 200 mg. ascorbic acid per 100 g. of fresh fruit (Oriebel and Hess, 
1940), and is a plant native to tlie northern sea coast not far from Dublin, and 
along the banks of the Shannon near Athlone (Dr. D. A. Webb). 
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Analysis of Plant Material collected from the Dublin Market. 

Dietary lack of vitamin C is most likely to occur durin<? the latter half 
of the winter. Random samples of the more common vegetables were taken 
from the Dublin market, and analysed. Of those poor in vitamin (\ only 
two samples were taken, whilst of those rich in tlie vitamin, at least 5-10 
samples were analysed. 


Table 2. — Market Vejretables. 




Vitaiinii C 

Vitamin 0 



mg/IOOx. 

mg./lOO g. plant. 

Date of 


fresh plant. 

Range gi\ en by 

Analysis 

Vogetablo 

Average 

Fixsen and Roseoe, UUO 

13 / 1 ( 1/42 1 

Cabbages, all samplcif. 



18 / 1/43 y 

Duke of York 

50 5 

20 y-0'0 0 

3 / 12/42 J 

Varieties: Savoy ami 



18 / 1/43 1 

Hruflsels Sprouts 

70-5 

72 0-140 0 

20 / 1/43 ) 




20 / 1/43 

Cauliflower 

5)1 3 

l !)-0 101 0 

21 / 1/13 

Turuip (yellow, Swed<‘) 

20 0 

17 0-13 0 

22 / 1/43 

Tuinip (white) 

2.3 5 


25 / 1/43 

(J^irrot 

10 2 

1 0-31 0 

25 / 1/43 

Celery 

4 8 

1 0-5 7 

25 / 1/43 

Onions 

10 0 

2 0-15 0 

27 / 1/42 

Horse Radish 

27 0 


18 / 10/42 

Kohlrabi, leaves 

112 8 


18 / 10/42 

Kohlrabi, tuber 

05 2 

10 0-100 0 

The 

results ill Table 2 are encouraging in liiat lhe\ 

all tend to reacli tlu‘ 

upi)or limit of the ran{?c given by KixHeTi and lioseoe. 

For winter vegetabh*s 

collected from the market, this is a 

very satisfactory result. Tlie only vegidable 


included in the table that wius not bought on 'the marki^l is the kohlrabi, a 
plant unfortunately not grown on the field scale in Ireland. Warne (1942) 
also reported high vitamin C values for kohlrabi grown in England, and 
advocated field scale cultivation. This palatable vegetable c(*rtainly should be 
fostered. One has little hope, however, of changing the dietary of the Irish 
rural population. 


Analysis of Irish Potatoes. 

Scurvy was well known in Ireland after the iiotato famines of the last 
century. Even at the present day, the lack of adeipiaW supplies of cabbage* 
in some of the rural districts of Ireland is astounding. To insure healthv 
potato ci*ops, and an adequate and chciap supply during the early spring, has 
always been recognised as a policy of vital national importance. 
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Vitamin C in the potato mij?lit liave been fii*st suspected by Szent-dyorgyi 
(1925), who obtained a strongly reducing fraction irom jmtato juice three years 
before he isolated his now famous “hexuronie acid” from the adrenal cortex. 
Pietsch (1927) did not suspect the antiscorbutic vitamin, either, when he found 
that potato juice reduces o-dinitrobonzene, a reaction that is now known to be 
given by vitamin C (Fcaron and Kawerau, la, 1942). I'he woi*k of Pele and 
Podzimkova (1923) is amongst the lirst for tlu' (‘orrect assay of vitamin C in 
the potato. Many extensive surviiys wei-e to follow (Pfankiich, 1935; Pett, 
1936; Scheunert ct aL, 1937; Smith and Paterson, 1937; Steward and Preston, 
1940; Smith and (iillies, 1940; Olliver, 1941). War conditions have aroused 
fresh interest in the potato, as a nearly complete food (Salaman, 1940; Vhick, 
1940; Lampitt and Uoldenberg, 1940). 

Two major difficulties attend the assay of vitamin in the iiotato by tlie 
dye reduction method. The lirst is described in the vork of Smith and Pateison 
(1937), who have shown, contrary to the earlier work of Pfankuch (1935), 
that \drus-discased iiotatoes may contain up to over 50 per cent, more of the 
vitamin than healthy specimens of the same variety; they go even as far as 
to rely on vitamin assay tor the diagnosis of virus infection. All potatoes 
analysed by me, except the random market samples, were obtained with the 
aid of the Department of Agriculture as (Jovernment ccrlili(‘d virus-free. The 
second difficulty also arises from diversity of opinion. IMankuch (1935) and 
(iuthrie (1937) mention a glutathione concentration in the potato of under 
10 mg. per 1(X) g., wdiereas VM. (1936) reports values as high as cSO mg. per 
100 g., which would be 5-(S times as much as the usual aveiage concentration 
of ascoi-bic acid, and thus would lead to erroneous values in the dye titration 
unless most stringent conditions are observed. I have testeil a number of 
samples for glutathione by the procedui*e recommended by Lugg (1942), and 
have como to the conclusion that in the final dilutions of potato extract 
employed the glutathione constitutes a negligible fraction as far as the reduction 
of the dye is concerned. 

iTLCsults for lim^ Potatoes : — Table 3 show^ a typical series of values obtained 
for the various parts of the potato plant (variety, Kerr’s Pink) immediately 
on harvesting. The highest coneent rat ion of ascorbic acid occurs in the 
leaf of the plant, a fact also recorded by Smith and (Jillios (1940); hut 
unfortunately potato leaves arc unsuited for human food. As far as tlH‘ tubers 
aro coincerned,/ the highest concentration for this variety coincides with the 
tulK'rs of the greatest fresh weight. The exhaustive ri‘searcli of Smith ami 
Paterson (1937) into the vitamin C distribution of the potato gives consideration 
to the fresh weight of the tuber, but any corresponding i*(*laf ionship to the 
vitamin concentration is considered by them to be an im^onslant and unimportant 
feature. 

A survey including all potato \arieties that are grown in In'land w^ould 
have been too extensive a work to be included in this survey; all varieties 
obtainable on the Dublin market were, however, analysed in December, 1942. 
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Table 3. — Freshly Harvested Potato (Kerr’s Pink). 







Vitamin (' 




Total 


mg/ 100 g. 

Date of 


Part 

fresh wt'ight. 

Vitamin 

Smith and GilliCH, 

Analysifl 


analysed 

g- 

nig./lOO K- 

,31/8/1940 

11/9/42 


Loaves 

— 

89 5 

51 0 






( 15/0/40 

M 


Stem 

— 

0 5 

I 10 0*-20 0 






00 

O 

ff 


Tuber 

85 0 

:i4 0 

j 31-0 

M 


Tnbcr 

.10 0 

27-4 


f1 


Tiibor 

11 0 

2.'] 8 


H 


Hoots 

— 

1 0 



After visiting more Ilian 20 dilferent soure^^s of supply, only four diiriu’ent 
varieties couhl be obtained. From these, the largest tubers were seleeted, eaeh 
weighing over 130 g., and the results are given in Table 4. 

Table 4. — Market Potatoes, December, 1942. 



Vitamin 0 mg/1 00 g. 

Vitamin C mg/ 100 g. 

Variety 

Average of 5 10 Tube] s 

Smitli ami (lilliev, 19 10 

British Queen 

17 32 


Kerr’s Pink 

21 30 

12 90 

Arran Pilot 

14 1 


Arran Chief 

13 5 

5 70 


The ascorbic acid content in potatoes at least 4 monllm old app(‘ai*s to 
lie very good when compared with the figures of Smith and Gillies (1940). Tlie 
higher results may be due entirely to the difference of size. Seheunert ft <tl, 
(1936, 1937) in their potato analysis took into consideration the fresh weiglit 
of the tuber; unfortunately, however, they only classified them into “large” 
and “small” ones. For new jiotatoes, thi'v found in every ease a greater 
concentration of the vitamin in the larger potatoes; in old ])otatoes, tli(‘y found 
this relationship to hold good only for some varieties. liable b shows the 
results of the analysis of a stone of /fcrr\s* Pmk aftei* four months’ storage*, 

Table 5. — Relation of Size to Vitamin (Content. 


I 


Variety. 

Weight 
in g. 

1 , 

Vitamin C • 
mg./lOO g. 1 

Variety. 

Weight 

ill g. 

Vitamin C 
iiig./lOO g. 

British Queen 

50-100 

18-Ifl !| 

Kcrr^n Pinlc 

50-100 

13 1 

100-130 

18(M) 1 


100-130 

130-150 

17 4 

21 3 
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and a stone of British Q%een freshly harvested, the potatoes beirij? assorted 
according to their weight. 

The results are average values for an analysis ot* at least 5 tubers; in some 
weight groups, tcJi tubers were analysed. Kerr's Pink appeals to show’ 
significantly greater valucjs for heavy tubers, whether they are freshly harvested 
(Table 3) or whether they have been stored for four montfis; the same 
observation could not be made on British Qunn. Drew and Deasy (HDD, in 
iheir analysis of Irish potatoes for their starch content, show’ed that, s])eaking 
for tiie same variety of potato, a reduction of size resulted in an increased 
percentage of starch, it is not likely, therefore, tliat tin* increased vitamin 
concentration is correlated with the starch conc(‘ntratioii. 

A number of investigators (Smith and Patci*son, 1937 ; Ot.t, 1037 ; Selumnert 
et aL 1937, 1940) found that climatic conditions and diflereril methods of 
manuring had very little iniluence on the ascorbic acid concentration in the 
potato tuber. lioot vegetabl(‘s differ in this respect from frnii Charley's 
observations (1912) on blaekcurranhs grown in controlled plots over a number 
of yeai-s indieate that climatic conditions may have a profound iniluence on 
the ascorbic acid content of the fruit, a similar statement has been recorded 
for rose hips. 

Results for Cooked Potatoes . — The survival of vitamin (' after varying 
nietliods of cooking has been a matter of extensive^ investigation. The jiositiou 
may be summarized as follows Ascorbic acid is fairly well proU'cled in lUs 
natural surrounding, especially if the cellulai* contents uicludo glutathione 
(Crook and Hopkins, 1938), as obtains in the potato. The vitaiiuii survives 
freezing (Scheunort and Reschke, 1940), Jieating to 100^ C. or over, as naturally 
occurs in frying (Dyons and Fellers, 1939), and even drying in air vats 
(fiavillier, 1939; Somog;sd, 1943). The amount of sodium bicarbonate commonly 
added to boiled vegetables does not appear to harm the vitamin (Olliver, 1940). 
A complete review of the various cooking methods, as given by Miss Olliver 
(1941), demonstrates as a general fact for all vegetables tiiat the loss of aseorbie 
acid is one due to extraction by the cooking Avati*r, and not so much to actual 
chemical change. This significant statement is <‘orroborated by the resuUs 
obtained in my experiments on cookcnl potatoes. Potato tubers (Briljsli (^iiccn), 
harvested in August, 1943, were sorted according to their fresh weight, and 
used for the following cooking exfieriments within the weHv of lifting. The 
method most commonly employed in the rural districts of Ireland for cooking 
potatoes was adhered to. The potatoes were put into cold water to which salt 
had been addei], and were boiled until they became soft on being ])ricked by 
a fork, wliich usually occurred within 20-30 minutes. Peeling of potatoi's was 
performed with a stainless-stcol slotte<l-blade knife. At least four independent 
analyses in duplicate w^erc made for each sample. 

The principles that can bo deduced from the results of Table G ai’c generally 
applicable to mast vegetables, except for one important difference : all green 
leafy vegetable's contain an enzyme, a.scorbic acid oxidase, whicli is capabP 
of destroying the vitamin rapidly, so rapidly indeed, that, for example. In 
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the tomato 92 per cent, of the vitamin may be last in 7 minutes from the time 
of slicing (Wokes aiul Organ, 19+2). For this reason, green vegetables should 
be put directly into boiling water or live steam. The potato alone may be put 
on in cold water, since it docs not contain the enzyme (Johnson and Zilva, 
1937; Mommaerls, 1943). The more finely a vegetable is cut, the more of the 
vitamin is lost by enzyme action and by subsequent exti*action into the cooking 

Taiu-e 6 (a ). — ("ooked Potatoes. 


Unpcolocl 

Jllld UlU'Qt 

before troatrnont. 

Vitamin C 
mg. /1 00 ft. 

Peel(‘d and 
cut into quart 01 a 
lie fore treat inont. 

Vitamin (J. 
nift./lOO g. 

Before Cooking 
(entire tuber) 

17 78 

Before Cooking 
(entire tuber) 

18-55 

Iranic«l lately 
after Cooking 
liO-.'lO minutest 

13 00 

Inimeilmtely 
after (k)oking 

20-30 minutest 

8 90 

After 4 Hourn 
keeping in 

Hot-box t 

10 30 

Mashed and 
kept 4 Hours 
ill Hot Boxt 

3 30 

2 1 Hours after 

Cooking, Air-cooloilt 

10 00 

Muslied, kept 24 

Hours, All cooled t 

0 85 

24 Hours after 

Cooking, re-heatcil 
to 50° C. for 15 imn. 

5 20 

_ 



Original Cooking 

Water. (10 Tub<?rs) 
pH 5 (Ml 0 

] 50-2 10 

Original Cooking 
VValer. (3 Tuliers) 

1 .35 -2 88 


t Ediblo portion only. 


Tabi^ 6 (b). — Cooked Potatoes. Balance Slieet. 


Unpeeled and Tin cut Potatoes. 

Vitamin C 

Potatoes Pe(*le<l and Cut 
' Vitamin C 

into Quarters. 

% Retained. % Extraeted. % Destroyed. 

% Retained. 

% Kxtnicted. 

% Destroyed. 

95 6 18 2 6 

53 4 

10 0 

:{6 0 


water (Wellington and Tressler, 1938). Heating beyond the minimum cooking 
lime, keeping hot, and rc-heating ai’c i>ractices to be avoided it waste of the 
vitamin must be prevented (Scheunert and Hoschke, 1938; Olliver, 1940). 

Occasionally the question is raised as to ‘‘bound ascorbic acid'^ in the 
potato. Considering the new chemical reaction for dehydroaseorbic acid 
describcsl by Fearon and Kawerau (1, la, 1943), the possibility of a bound 
ascorbic acid that has even at present failed to be identified, must be borne 
in mind. \Vc are in agreement with Harris and Olliver (1942) and Rolf (1941) 
in saying that by the ordinary methods of boiling and weak acid hydrolysis, 
no “bound ascorbic acid'^ can be delected. Dehydroaseorbic acid has been 
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found in the potato up to a concentration of 5 0 per 100 of healthy 
tuber, and this value do('.s not increase during storage at which time llu' reduced 
as(‘orl)ie acid (iecreases up to 50 0 per cent, of its original value (Smith and 
^lillios, 1940). 

At tim(‘s the question is rais<‘d as to how much of Ihe vitamin is discarded 
with the potato peels. In Ta])le 5 I reported on the vitamin contoiu of 
Kerr's Pink potatoes, the amount of vitamin for tlu' three \\cight groups 
ranged between 13*1 and 21 3 mg. per IW) g. Raw potatoes belonging to the 
identical weight groups were peeled as described, and the vilainin content of 
the very thin skins was estimated. For all three weight gi’oups the vitamin 
content of the skins was ]n*actically identical, the range living : cS 0-9 0 mg. 
per 100 g. , 


Analysis of Presiouveo Foods. 

The next most important items as far as the vitamin eontent of the 
Irisli dietaiw is concerned, are jams. At some times of the year, particularlv 
during the emergency, jam is moi*e phmtiful than liutter, and must be 
considered an important supplement to the vitamin C intake, especially iii 
young children. Methods of preserving food differ, and no matter liow 
extensive a survey is made, the loss of the vitamin by destruction can nevm* 
be accurately predicted unless every step is tak(*n to secure optimum conditions 
for preserving the vitamin. The whole problem of protection of ascorbic acid 
has been dealt with in a previous paper, and for the present I wish only to 
iinphusisc one of the main items, namely, the significance of copper utensils 
used in [ireserving fruit. The organic matter of the fruit offers fair protection 
to the vitamin if traces of copper arc involved, but the amount of copper 
removed by tlie fruit acid from a copper pn^serving iian is sufiiciont to destroy 
more tlian 50 per cent, of the ascorbic acid during th<‘ sliort period of heating. 
The results given in Table 7 make this point obvious; in both 'Experiments th:? 
same crop of rose hips was used. 


Tahle 7. — Vitamin Destruction by (Vipper. Wild Rose TTips. 


Lot 1 in ('Jopper Pan. 

Method. 

Hobo Hips 2 lb.; Sugar 1 lb. 2 oz. llips 
washed and put into Coppor I’an, covered 
with water and brought to boil and 
simmered until tender, about 20 min. 

Pulp was then pn‘ssed and residue again 
covered with water and brought to boil 
momentarily in Copper Pan. 

Pulp again pressed and juieo returned to 
Copper Pan, when sugar was added and 
syrup boiled for 5 minutes. 

Ascorbic Acid: 35*2 mg/100 g. 


Lot 2 m Enamelled Pau. 

Method. 

Hose Hips 2 lb., Sugar 1 lb 2 o/. Jli[)s 
washed and crushed ami put into Enamelle<l 
Pan and covered with one pint of water. 
T “ 70® C. Stood for 12 hours. 

A further pint of boiling water added 
and again stood for 12 hours. Tlio mush 
was then pressed and the juice returned to 
Enamelled Pan and the sugar was adiled. 
The syrup was now boiled for 5 minutes. 

The final volume was the same as in 
Lot 1. 

Ascorbic Acid: 98 0 mg /1 00 g 
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It has generally been claimed that where ideal conditions prevail, 
commercial methods of fniit preserving give bolter vitamin returns than homo 
methods (Olliver, 1940; Lueck and Pilcher, 1941), especially where canning 
is resorted to. Tho final vitamin concentration must depend on the initial 
vitamin concentration ; so if home preserving starts at the same level <us 
commercial preserving, working with the same precautions it can achieve a 
higher final vitamin concentration, because during home preserving economic 
considerations need not restrict the final frnit concentration of the jam to 
approximately 60 jier cent. The high ascorbic acid values given in Table 8 as 


Table 8. — Home-made Priiit and Vegetable Extracts. 


Dato 

Mat(*rial 

analysc'd 

Vitamin C 
lUg/l'OO g. 

Method of Preparation. 

21/7/42 

Byrup of 

Blackcurrants 

49 3 

10 07 Water I .5 oz. Fresh Fruit. 
Tlio Fruit iH put straight into the 
quick boiling water; boiled .5 nun., 
strained, no sugar. 

21/7/42 

Syuip of 

Blackcurrants 

4'0 5 

10 oz. Water + 5 o/. Fi esh Fruit 
I'Viiit crushed and loft standing for 
1.5 min., then treateil as befoie 

17/7/42 

Hyrnp of 

Blackcurrants 

143 0 

10 oz. Water ^ 50 oz. Maiket 
Fruit. (Pushed and hot water ailded. 
Sterilized at 160'" F. for 15 20 nun 

17/7/42 

Hyriip of 

Blackcurrants 

100 1 

10 oz. Water + 50 oz. Market 
Fruit (dilTeront lot from previous 
sumplej Ciushcd after heating at 

100° F. for 15-20 min. 

Oct. 1942 

Hyrup of 

Elderberries 

13 2 

1 0 oz. of Water to 3 0 oz. of 
Fruit. Boiled 3 nun Fruit crushed 
while coming to the boil. No sugar. 
Analysis 5 da>s after prep. 

Oct. 1942 

Juico of 

Cabbage 

20 0. 

Boiled to softness with 1 quantity 
by weight of water. 

Analysis .3 days after prep. 

Oct. 1942 

Juice of 

Swede Turnip 

0 4 

Boiled to softness with i quantity 
by weight of water. 

Analysis 3 days after prep. 


• Except for the vitamin analyses, those cooking experiments were cai riod out by 

Pr. Ella Webb. 


compared with the low values given in Table 9 for the vitamin concentration 
in blackcurrant jam, must be interpreted on those lines. 
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Table 9. — Commercial Fruit and Vegetable Extracts. 


Date 

Material 

analysiMl 

Vitamin C 
mg/JOOg. 

Manufacturers 

No. of Jars 
analysed 

Oct. 19U 

Orange Marmalade 

9-3 

A 

6 

Oct. 1041 

.fuico of Canned 

Whole Oranges 

49 0 

E 

4 

Oct. 1941 

Juice of Canned 

Whole Carrots 

.3 7 

E 

2 

Nov. 19U 

Rose Jlip Syrup 

.57 0 

B 

4 

Nov. 1941 

Rose TTip Syiup 

47 2 

C 

o 

Nov. 1941 

Rose Ihp Syrup 

as 0 

D 

1 

Nov. 1911 

Rose ITip Syrup 

67 3 

A 

3 

Oct. 1942 

Rose Hip Syrup 

11.3 0 

A 

4 

Oct. 1941 

niaekcuirant Jam 

25 2 

A 

4 

Sept. 1942 

Blaekeurrant Jam 

.35 ! 

A 

3 

Hopt. 19-12 

12 fuonths old (banned 
Blaekeurrant Purf»c 

34 8 

(English) 

1 


It is interesting to note in Table 8 that crushing of the fniit before lieating 
results in loss of the vitamin, and liow, by increasing the fruit concentration, 
values for ascorbic acid can bo obtained that are far higher than those reached 
in commercial pro<luetion. 

Commercial rose hip concontrati»s in 1941 were very poor in tlieir vitamin 
content when compared with the values, lOO 0-200 0 mg. per 100 g., given in 
the English literature (Andross, 1941). The local manufacturers allowed me 
to investigate their process to determine at which stage the loss of vitamin 
occurred. Over 50 samples wTre analysed, and in accordance with the findings 
the process was modified, giving the satisfactory result in 1942 of an at least 
50 per cent, increase in the vitamin conleni of Irish manufaciurcd j*ose hip 
syrups. 

The suggestion has been made that it might be necessary lo dispense rose 
hip syrup through the hospital disperisaries, in case importation of the synthetic 
vitamin should fail altogether. The question would then arise as to how fast 
the vitamin deteriorated in an opened jar of rose hip syrup. It will seen from 
Table 10 that the loss after the fii»st month is not more than 10 per cent.; 
practically 50 per cent, is kxst after 4 months, and a slight amount of 
fermentation has set in after this length of open storage, a thing not likely 
to occur in busy dispensaries. 

Unfortunately no data are available for the rate of deterioration of 
vitamin C in unopened jars of rose hip syrup. Wokes et al, (1942) compute 
the loss of ascorbic acid from rose hips ns 1 per cent, per week at 5 0® C., with 
a coefficient of 2 0 for o>ach 10 0® C. rise. At storage temperature of 15 0** 0., 
the average, the loss therefore is only slightly greater than that in the fresh 
fruit. 
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Taiu.k 10. — Deteiioiation of Vitamin C on Keeping. 





Vitamin C Content in mg./lOO g. 


DeBCiiptiori 

Remark 

Fresh 

After One 
Month 

After 
*2 M. 

After 

4 M. 

After 

12 M. 

After 
18 M. 

Rose Hip Syrup 
(Film A, 19411 

H Jars analysed 

Clear Glass Jars 
stored in cupboard 
(left open) 

/53o 

48-0 

430 

2«-5 



(°/o of Vitamin deterioralfld) 

— 

( 10 - 27 ,) 

(19 5^/o) 

(49 97„) 

— 

— 

Rose Hip Jelly 

Finn A, 1942) 

Jars as above 
(Only unopened Jars 
analysed) 

61*1 




12-0 


(®/„ of Vitamin deteriorated; 


— 

— 

*- 

(80 8 °/.) 

— 

OraDfC^ Mnnnaiado 
(Firm A, 1»41) 

Jars av«< above 
(Only unopened Jars 
analysed ) 

9-3 



8 5 


EO 

(7o of Vitamin deterioiated) 

— 


— 

(8 07 ,) 

— 

46-27, 


Analyses of the Cost of Vitamin 0. 

The vitamin C requirement of the healthy adult human being has been 
assessed by iiKiopondeiit workei-s (Iteview ; Brit. Med. J., 1942, p. 227), and is 
accepted at the level oi* 50 mg, jicr day. Has<‘d on this fact, a table was 
compiled by Miss 01 liver in 1940 showing the covst of 50 mg. of vitamin C, as 
derived from various sources of cooked and jireserved foods. A table of this 
nature, of course, is only of topical interest, since the (*ost of the different 
foods varies erionnously with the seasons and with the general economic 
conditions of the country, especially during a state of emergency. Table 11 is 
similar to that of ^liss Olliver’s; where applicable her prices lelating to th3 
English market of the autumn of 1940 are included in the table. 


Tatilk 11. — Comparative Cost of Ascorbic Acid in Eiie. 


Mateiial 

Cost of 1 lb. 

Vitamin C 
mg./lOO gm. 

Amount required 
to give 50 mg. 

Vitiuniri C 
Cost of 50 mg. 

Potatoes 

Coiled unskinned 

Ud. 

130 

13 1/3 oz. 

Id. 

Potatoes 

Boiled skinned 

lid. 

8-9 

1 lb. oz. 

l^d. 

M. Ollivor (1910) 
Potatoes 

Home cooked 

lid. 

8-0 

1 lb. 0 oz. 

, lid. 

Cabbage Juice 

2 d 

20-0 

8 } oz. 

Id. 

M. Oniver(1940) 
Cabbage 

Homo cooked 

2 d. 

21-0 

oz. 

Id. 

Elderberry Syrup 

Sugar 

13-2 

13 oz. 

44d. 

Horae made 
Blackcurrant Jam 

Fruit Is. 
Sugar 5^. 

1430 

1 oz. 

Id. 

Oommeroial 
Blackcurrant Jam 

Hid. 

87-2 

4} oz. 

2 }d. 
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Tabi.e 11 — continued. 


Material 

Cost of 1 lb. 

Vitamiii C 
mg./lOO gm. 

Amount required 
to give 50 mg. 

Vitamin C 
Cost of 50 mg. 

Home Made 

Robe Hip Syrup 

Sugar S^d. 

9S*0 

IJ oz. 

}d. 

Commercial 

Rose Hip Syrup 

28 

1130 

1 J oz. 


Gommeicial 

Marmalade 

la. 7a. 

93 

1 lb. 2} oz. 

Is. S^d. 

Tomatoes 

2s. 

28*2 

0} oz. 

Uid. 

M. Olhver (1940) 
Tomatoes 

lOd. 

•240 

7i oz. 

djd. 

Synthetic , 

Vitamin C 

£27 

One Tablet 

50 mg. 

One Tablet 



The calculations for I he niain food items, cabbage and [)otatoes, agree well 
with those of Miss Olliver. Clearly one. does not often eat tin* amounts 
necessary of these foods, to obtain all the daily requiremeni, but hi the rural 
districts where potatoes are always cooked in their skitis and eaten in great 
quantities, no fear need be entertained as to inadequate supplies of tlie 
vitamin. The only source of the vitamin that eciuals the synthetic product in 
cheapness is home-made rose hip syrup. The notion that one can obtain all 
the vitamin necessary by taking a little marmalade daily (a popular idea) is 
a costly delusion, as llie table well illustrates. 

Summary. 

A limited survey of the ascnrbic acid content of Irish grown FVuits (wild 
and cultivated) and Vegetables Ls presented. 

Special attention has been jiaid to potatoc'S, rovse hips, and blackcurrants. 

The effect of cooking on the vitamin was studied by i)reparing jxilatocs 
in a variety of ways. For the better preservation of ascorbic acid, il was 
found that potatoes should be steamed or boiled in their skins; that most of 
the vitamin was lost if the potatoes w^re skinned ])revious to boiling, if they 
were rc-lie^tcd or kept in a hot-box. 

The effect of home and commercial preserving methods on the vitamin have 
been studied. The apparent advantage of home preserving is that a higher 
fruit concentration can be obtained. Wild fruits can be collected free, with 
the result that the jam, and with it the vitamin, costs little. The advantage 
of commercial iireparations is founded in the better keeping properties of the 
material. 

In conclusion 1 wish to express my gratitude to Professor W. R. Fearon 
for much helpful criticism and advice, and Dr. D. A. Webb and Dr. Ella 
Webb for their kind collaboration; also to Mr. T. D. McKcever, b.a., and 
Mr. J. Harwood of this department, for assisting with some of the estimations. 

I acknowledge with thanks receipt of a part-time grant from the Medical 
Research Council of Ireland for carrying out this work, which of necessity 
spread over two years. 
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alkaline; and (4) siilwtances that act as anti-catalysts, either by depressing 
the ionisation of copper present in the solution, or by combining with “ascorbic 
oxidases.” 

1. Vitamin Stahilmrs . — Although Scarborough and Stewai*t (1937) claim 
that ascorbic esters occur in urine, little is known definitely about such compounds 
(Pearon and Kawerau, 1943), apart from metallic derivatives such as those 
ased in the original isolation of the vitamin (Szent Oyiirgyi, 1928) bat of.no 
significance in the normal diet. Ilchydroascorbic acid, however, has been 
shown to form compounds with glutathione (Berein ct al., 1935), amino acids 
(Abderhaldcn, 1938), and thiols, in general (Drake et al., 1942). Results for 
thiourea are given in Table 1, which shows the iodine titration values of fresh 
mixtures containing dehydroascorbic .acid in buffered solution. 

Tabi.k 1. — Stabilisation of Dehydroascorbic Acid by Thiourea. 

Dehydroascorhio Aind: 50 0 mg. per 100 ml. In Borate Buffer, pll 6 5-7 -0. 

Thmirea: M/100. lodiw: N/100. Ttmperatvrc : 15° C. 


Dehydroascorbic 
Acid, in ml. 

A 

Thiourea 
ill ml. 

B 

Iodine Value 
for A » B, 
in ml. 

Dififeronce of 
Iodine Value, 
in ml., 
duo to A 

O’OO 

100 

0-95 

— 

1 00 

100 

0 70 

0 25 

0 00 

2 00 

I°68 

— 

2 00 

2 00 

1 26 

0 42 


Note: Dehydroascorbic Acid alone does not titrate with Iodine. 


These data show that thiourea is capable of rapidly combining with and 
protecting dehydroascorbic acid in aqueous solution. Similar protection has 
already been found to be given by other thiol compounds (Drake, Smythe and 
King, 1942). 

2. Reducing Agents, — At least three reagents are known to be capable of 
reducing dehydroascorbic acid, and keeping it reduced in ordinary aqueous 
solutions, namely: (1) hydrogen sulphide (Szent-Gyorgyi, 1928); (2) stannous 
chloride in absence of free oxygen (Meiklejohn and Stewart, 1941) ; ' and 
(3) glutathione in presence of tissue extracts (Mawson, 1935; Hopkins and 
Morgan, 1936; Crook, 1941). Wc have not been able to confirm the claim 
(Jorissen, 1941) that glucose in neutral solution reduces dehydroascorbic acid 
in absence of free oxygen. Other reducing substances capable of protecting 
ascorbic acid, such as uric acid and thiol compounds, appear to work in virtue 
of their anticatalytic rather tlian their reducing properties. 
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3. Acid Buffers . — Owing to the stability of ascorbic acid in solutions of 
low pH, inorganic acids have been widely used to extract t}ie vitamin from 
its natural sources, but, as Mapson (1941) has shown, many samples of these 
acids, oven after repeated purification, still contain sufficient copper to catalyse 
the extracted vitamin, Metaphosphoric acid, however, in high concentration 
completely depresses the ionisation of copper (Hinsberg, 1937), and for this 
reason is now generally employed as an extractant. Tis instability is its first 
disadvantage, a.s on keeping it changes into the relatively ineffective ortho- 
phosphoric acid, a transformation that can be retarded for at least 1-5 days by 
keeping the solutions at 5° C. (Bessey, 1938). Another disadv.nntage comes 
from the fact that ferrous iron increases in reducing potential when in presence 
of motaphosi)horic achl, and will bleach the indicator 2 : 6-dichlorophonol- 
mdophenol used in estimating a.scorhie acid. This may be overcome by adding 
citric acid to the metaphosphoric acid, when extracting materials rich in iron 
(Lugg, 1942). 

4. Anii-catalysis . — Reduced ascorbic acid is stable in tissue fluids and in 
natural and processed food materials containing appreciable quantities of 
copper. This stability is due to the prc.sencc of substances that form copper 
compounds of a low degree of ioni.sation’ Such substances include : glutathione 
(Hopkins, 1929); thioglyeollic acid— yS-amino naphthalide (Berg, 1935); sodium 
diethyl-dithiocarbamate (Eden and (Jrcen, 1940); thiourea (Kohnschiittcr, 
1903; McCarthy et al., 1939); proteins and amino acids (Abderhaldcn and 
Schnitzler, 1927, 1927a; Borso<tk and Thimann, 1932); 8-h.vdroxyquinoline 
(Barron et al., 1936; Sendroy and Miller, 1939); purines (Oiri and 
Krishnamurthy, 1941) ; and halogen salts (Mapson, 1941). 

Since copijer is an invariable micro-constituent of all plant and animal 
tissues investigated, one or more natural protectors must be available iix the 
organism to preserve the vitamin from catalytic destruction. If this be 
so, it should be possible to find a non-toxic substance with a high protective 
value, and cApablo of being applied both to the stabili.sation of the vitamin 
within the organism and also in industrial preparations and food products. 
This was investigated by estimating the effect of various possible inhibitor's 
on tho catalytic oxidation of ascorbic acid in presence of known concentrations 
of copper. The first group of substanccjs tested included thiourea and tho 
chief non-colloidal solutes of normal blood plasma. The reagents employed 
were all of “analytically purii’’ quality, and tho water was “glaas-distilled.’’ 
To suppress tho error arising from varying contamiiralion of the reagents by 
unavoidable traces of cxrpper, and the necessity for frequent estimations, the 
amount of copper added in each experiment w'as at least a Ihoasand times 
greater than that specified to be present in the regents. The reaction of the 
mixtures was kept at the specified levels, pH 6-4, and pH 6 8, by borate-phosphate 
buffers, chocked from time to time. The ascorbic acid used wius in crystalline 
form, as supplied' by Messrs. Roche, and was estimated both by iodine and by 
iron titration (Fearon and Kawerau, 1943). 
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Table 2. — Protection of Ascorbic Acid from Oxidation in Presence of Copper. 

Ascorbic Acid: 17-5 mg. per 100 ml. Copper: 2-5 mg. per 100 ml. 
Substances tested: M/100. Iron atanda/rd: 1 ml. (-0 1 mg. Fe‘^^) is 
equivalent to 0-157 mg. ascorbic acid. Temperature: IS'* C. HeacUon: 
pH 6-4. 


Ascorbic Acid in mg. per 100 ml. 


Bubstaace tested. 

At start 

24 hours 

48 hours 

48 hours + Cu*^^ 

Glass-distilled water 

17-5 

4 4 

0 0 

0 0 

Urea 

17 5 

n 8 

9 4 

4 1 

Uric acid 

... .17-5 

10-0 

2 5 

1-2 

Glucose 

17-5 

9 7 

4-1 

3-1 

Creatinine 

17-6 

15 1 

.T 1 

3-1 

Glutamic acid 

17 5 

100 

4 1 

0 9 

Tliiouroa 

17-5 

17-5 

17-0 

17-3 


The total volume of each mixture at the start of an experiment was 11 ml. 
At the end of 24 hours' incubation, each mixture was divided into two equal 
parts, to one of which distille<i water containing the \\as added, the 
r-ther being diluted to the same extent with distilled water alone. 

Control experiments sliowed that none of the substances tested had any 
reducing effect on the iron standard used in the titrations, ))oth at the start 
and at the end of 48 houra' incubation. 

A similar set of experiments w'as carrifsl out in which thf^ su}')stances 
tested wore present in concentrations of the same order as that found in normal 
blood plasma. In addition, the protective effects of hesperidin and of thiourea 
were examined. 


Table 3.— Protection of Ascorbic Acid from Oxidation in Presence of Copper. 

Aaoorhta Aotd: ,15 -0 mg. per 100 ml. Copprr; \-25 mg. CV* per 100 ml. 
Temperatwrt: 15° O. Reaetton: pll 0 8. Total voUme of muctmci 20 0 ml. 



Concentration 

Ascorbic Acid, in mg. per 100 ml. 

Bubstanco tested. • 

in mixture, % 

at start 

after 24 hours 

% recovery 

Sodium chloride 

0 5 

. 35-0 

0-0 

'O 0 

Glucose 

0-1 

,35-0 

4-7 

13 4 

Urea 

0-03 

35-0 

3-1 

8 9 

Glutamic acid 

0-073 

35-0, 

11-8 

33 7 

Uric acid 

0-005 

35-0 

7 3 

20 8 

Creatinine 

... 0 000,6 

35-0 

19-6 

66-0 

Distilled water 


35-0 

0-0 

0 0 

Hesperidin ... 

0-007 

35 0 

O-C 

0-0 

Thiourea 

0-006 

35-0 

35 0 

100-0 


Notes on the Protective Substances. 

Sodium Chloride. — In concentrations of the same order as those of blood 
plasma, sodium chloride has no significant protective effect. To obtain this, it 
is necessary to have the solution more acid than pll 6 (Mapson, 1^41 ; Mystkowski, 
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1942), while to attain 100 per cent, protection, sodium chloride concentrations 
of 12 per cent, are required (Mystkowski and Lasocka, 1939). 

Glucose , — At the level o£ normal blood concentration, ijjlucose is moderately 
effective, but the property is not a characteristic of tlio monosaccharide, and 
similar results have been reported for maltose and sucrose (Wokes et uL, 1942). 
A series of experiments carried out with glucose in presence of insulin, in 
which the hormone was in the nonnal blood concentration of 0 01 unit x)er 
100 ml. (Oellhorn et al., 1941), and also in concentration of 1 unit per 100 ml., 
gave no indication of any enhancement of the glucose proteciion effect. 

Urea , — Protection can be demonstrated at concentrations similar to that 
in blood, but is too slight to be of obvious significance. 

Creatinine , — (liri and Krishnamurthy (1941) report prr»tcction up to 
100 i)er cent, in short-time experiments at 30° C. A similar degree of protection 
is provided by some purines, notably xantliine and uric acid. Creatine is 
ineffective. Our results are in conformity with these observations, and support 
the conclusion that creatinine and some of the purines, together with glutathione, 
arc tlie chief non-colloidal iirotectors of ascorbic acid in atiinial tissues. 

Hesperidin . — Some of the physiological effects of tlie as yet unidentified 
vitamin P may \k) ex]ilained in terms of ascorbic acid proteciion within the 
organism. ^inco hesiicridin accompanies, or forms part of, the vitamin P 
complex, wo investigated its protective action, but found it completely inefioctive. 

Glutamic Acid , — This amino acid was us(m 1 in concentration equivalent 
to that of the total amino nitrogen of the blood plasma, and at this level 
afforded relatively high jirotection. Mystkowski and Lasocka (1939) report 
similar results for glycine, leucine, and asi)artie acid. The property is probably 
Xmssessed by all the amino acids and peptides, and is to be referred to their 
ability to form copper complexes of a low^ degree of ionisation. The nature of 
these complexes has been studied by Borsook and Tliimami (1932), who find 
that in ax^pimimately neutral solutions, the copper is united to the oxygen 
of the carboxyl group by primary valencies, and lo the nitrogen of the amino 
groui) by secondary valencies. 

Proteins , — Although the ability of copper to catalyse tlic oxidation of 
ascorbic acid is lost when the metal bound to amino aei<ls or simple peptides, 
it is retained in some degree when the metal is eoml)ined wuth n protein. The 
(*ombination usually is feeble, and the copper ions, Cu^ and Cu^*^, can be 
removoil by dialysis (Stotz et al,, 1937) : conversely, proteins can immobilise 
the copper ions in a solution, and thus contribute to the protection of ascorbic 
acid to some extent. 

Thiourea , — Of all the simple solutes examined, thiourea was outstnnding 
in its protective power, and gave 100 per cent, in both sets of experiments, 
a result in confirmation of our earlier work on this compound. Thiourea has 
not been detected in the animal body. It apj)ears to be of very low toxicity, 
and may find therapeutic application in circumstances where ascorbic 
acid stabilisation is required, such as during wound repair (Fearon, 1942). 
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Stabiusation of Ascorbic Acid in Indcstbial Food Preparations. 

Tho chief food products inch in ascorbic acid arc those made from citrus 
and other fruits, hence the problem of the stabilisation of the vitamin is of 
practical value in the domestic and industrial preparation of jam, marmalade, 
and similar preserves. 

The possible siffnifieance of copper-contamination during processing has 
been recognised in an order by the British Pood Ministry, according to which 
maDufacturem of fruit concentrates containing vitamin C are required to 
satisfy the Ministry that their process-plants arc constructed so that copper 
surfaces do not come in contact with the fiaiit juices (Charley, 1942). 

Tile destructive effect of metallic copper and copper oxide on ascorbic 
acid is shown in the series of experiments recordinl in Table 4. Five gram 
quantities of copper, in the form of bright turnings 2 mm. broad, copper oxide 
powder, or copper oxido sticks 5 mm. in diameter, were suspended in 10(> ml. 
of a solution containing 46 0 mg. ascorbic acid, the concentration of which 
was estimated by titrations over a period of 1100 minutes. Tho reaction of tho 
mixture was pH 6 4, and the temperature was 14 0° C. 

T.\bi,e 4. 

Percentage Aworbie AciO recovered. 


Time in minutes 

Copper foil 

Oxide sticks 

Oxide powder 

0 

100 

IXiO 

100 

15 

9M 

970 

66 6 

30 

85-5 

96 6 

35*5 

60 

75-6 

88 8 

00 

300 

5-6 

22-2 

0 0 


These results suggest that bright copper surfaces arc relatively inert at 
low temperature, and that it may be sufficient for industrial purposes to ensure 
that the boiling pans are not lined by copper, the effect of copper parts of 
tho "cold” sections of the plant being disregarded. Contamination by ionic 
copper is likely to be much more troublesome, since the metal is introduced 
in the water, and carried by the fruit, which is often copper-sprayed. Hence, 
the problem becomes one of finding an ascorbic acid preservative that will 
immobilise catalytic metals already present. McFarlano (1936) was the first 
to suggest that certain reagents used in the estimation of copper and iron 
might be employed commercially for the protection of vitamin C. He showed 
that the ascorbic acid content of orange juice suffered no loj® by spontaneous 
oxidation if ooMipyridyl were added, to combine with the iron, and sodium 
diethyl dithiocarbamate, to combine with tho copper. To be of commercial 
value, any such protector must conform to four requirements : (1) It must be 
non-toxic, and harmless to the consumer, over long periods, even in relatively 
high concentration ; (2) it should be tasteless, odourless, and colourless, in the 
concentrations necessary ; (3) complex-formation with the catalytic metals must 
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take place readily over a wide range of hydrogen ion concentration ; (4) tho 
complexes must be stable when exposed to the high temperatures and other 
conditions of the manufacturing processes. 

These requirements greatly restrict the choice of protectors suitable for 
industrial use, and, in consequence, our attention was directed to only one of 
them, namely thiourea, as being likely to be of use. Unlike tho copper complex 
formed with diethyl dithiooarbamate the thiourca-copper complex is colourless. 
In high concentrations, it separates out as a white, silky crystalline precipitate ; 
in tho low concentrations used in our experiments, no visible change is seea. 
For complete fixation of the copper, the thiourea must be present in (excess; 
the ratio being 5 to 1 for copper sulpbate (Rathke, 1884), aiui II to 1 for 
copper chloride (Kohnschutior, 1903). ’The results imlicate that thiourea 
readily foims a copi)er com])lex in cold solutions, both at neutrality and in a 
high concentration of acid. 

The value of thiourea as an anti-oxidant has long been knriwn, and Ui'^ 
reagent has lieen used to keep a])ples fmii turning brown on exposure to air 
(Denny, 1935, 1942). Thiourea is odourless, colourless, and without taste, 
when in dilute solution. Con eentra toil solutions have a bitter tatite, but Ihere 
is a considerable degree of difference in the susceptibility of different subjects 
to the taste of solutions of the same concentration. Feeding experiments 
carried out at the Boyce Thompson Institute and elsewhere have shown that 
thiourea is non-toxic to lower animals (Hanzlik and Irvine, 1921; Flinn and 
Geary, 1942). Modes (1937) reports that, thiourea is excreted by the kidney 
in an unclianged form after administration to human subjects. Ingestion of 
0 82 g., led to no detectable disturbance in metabolism, except for a slight rise 
in the urinary output of cystine. Hartzoll (1940) reports that a single dose of 
O’ 0168 g. resulted in no unplen.sant symptoms. This evidence for the non- 
toxicity of thiourea has been confirmed by one *of us (E.K.) for doses of one 
gram. Apparently, thiourea displays none of the pharmacological effects 
possessed by tho substituted thioureas .studied by Fastier and Smirk (1943). 
More work obviously is required on the effect of prolonged administration, and 
the possible formation of decomposition products during prolonged boiling with 
fruit extracts, before tho general use of thiourea as a protector of vitamin 0 
in large-scale industrial work can be advocated, but of all the compounds 
investigated it appears to be the most promising. 

Natural Thermostable Protectors , — Since some vitamin C survives the 
various manufacturing processes employed in preserve-making, the presence of 
natural thermostable protectors is probable. Their existence was first 
demoUvStrated by Qiri and Krishnamurthy (1940) in vegetalile extracts from 
which ascorbic oxidase had l>oen removed by acetone precipitation. Wc have 
observed that boiled vegetable extracts display a similar imwer of protection, 
which in some preparations is so complete as to suggest the presence of specific 
stabilisers, possibly of the thiol class. 

Mercaptans have been detected in the distillate obtaine^l by boiling 
cauliflower and red cabbage (Niemann, 1893), and, according to Rekowski (1893), 
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may arise by acid hydrolysis of more complex organic sulphur compounds. 
From the distillate yielded by boiled cabbage, Bach (1942) has obtained a 
sulphur-containing fraction soluble in light petroleum, and enable of acting 
as a vitamin C protector, Allyl isothiocyanatc and sinigrin were found to act 
similarly in concentrations as low as 5 7 X 10'^ at pH 5*9. No attempt, 
however, was made to estimate or control the amount of copper present in 
the mixtures. 

This work w^as extendtHl by studying the relative protective effects oO 
distillates from cabbage and potato, as shown in Table 5. Cabbage distillates 
contain a volatile thiol compound, the amounts of which were too small for exact 
identification The compound can bo characterised by the fact that it gives a 
transient violet colour on treatment with nitroprussidc and ammonium 
hydroxide after saturating the solution with ammonium sul])hate (Hefftcr, 
1908), while the vapour from the solution at room temperature produces a 
brown stain on a filter paper moistened with lead acetate. The distillat? 
bleaches standaivi iodine solutions, and at pH 2 titrates sharply with 
2 : 6-dichlorophenol indophenol in a manner similar to ascorbio acid. This 
obsciwation may explain the alleged foni'-fold increase in ascorbic acid content 
that Ahmad (1035) has claimed wdien cabbage has been boiled for 10 minutes. 

Autolysis of cabbage extract at 37^ C. for 18 hours does not set free 
volatile thiols, wdiich is in support of Rckowski^s contention that acid hydrolysis 
is requii'od for their release. Potato juice retains some of its protective 
properties after boiling, and also yields an active distillate. The factor is 
present both in the surface layer and skin and also* in thd central part of the 
tuber. Unlike cabbage, tlio distillate gives no thiol reactions, although it 
slowly bleaches iodine. During the boiling of potatoes the prclcctive factor 
readily passes into the water, whereas during the boiling of cabb«'^ge, it escapes 
with the steam. 

A hundred grams of fresh cabbage leaves were boiled with 250 ml. of 
tap water. Prom thd time of Imiling, the distillate was collected over a period 
of 30 minutes. The yield, 70 ml., was then diluted to 200 ml., and tested for 
thiol compounds, as described. For the experiments on ascorbic acid protection, 
the stock was further diluted 1 : 2 writh the buffer solution containing the 
amounts of ascorbic acid and copper, as showm in the Table. 


Tabi.r 5.— Ascorbic Acid Protection by Vegetable Juices and Distillates. 


Ascorbic Acid: 46 mg. per 100 ml. Temperatme: 14® 0. Hmction: pH 4-6. 
Kosults expressed as percentage of the original ascorbia acid recovered 
after 18 hours. Corrections have been made for the reducing value of the 
protective substance added. 


Copper, 
rag./lOO ml. 

0-25 

060 


Cabbage Extract, 
boiled juice distillate 


Potato Extract, 
boiled juice distillate 

66-3 27-6 

44-6 24-4 


5 00 


53*3 

64*2 

22*3 


43*4 

96-2 

000 
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Summary. 

1. A cliutsificatioti of the agents capable of protecting ascorbic acid has 
been made, and their relative, efficacy is discussed. 

2. The protective effect of the chief non-colloidal solutes ol bloo<i plasma 
has been investigated. 

3. The protective effect of thiourea in dilute solution lias been found +o 
be greater over a wr8H|f«gc of conditions than any other agent cKamined. 
The use of thiourea in the stabilisation of vitamin (J is advocated. 

4. Problems connected with the industrial preparation of fruit ami 
vegetable products rich in vitamin O are -Jisc'ussed 

f>. Volatile thiol compounds have been detected in the dustillates obtained 
when cabbage is boiled, and their value as protectors of ascorbic acid has been 
confirmed. 

We acknowledge, with gratitude, the grant made to one of ns (B.K.) !)v 
the Medical Kesearch Council of Ireland for the investigation, of which this 
communication is a part. We are also indebted to Me.ssrs. Kociie for tiu' gift 
of 10 g. of crystalline ascorbic acid. 
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ASCORBIC ACID. 

PART 3: THE ASCHIRBIC ACID CONTENT OF FRUITS AND 
VECETABLES CROWN IN EIRE. 

By EINHART KAWERAU. 

[Kcud NoviMiii.u L’o, 11)4*1. PnblKshod f»‘paiatcly J \NUAK'y 28, 1944.] 

In April, J9t0, L'ixsoii and lloscoo published a series of tables of the vitamin 
eontent of human and animal foods. Tlie fij^ures very largely represent values 
obtained by estimations (*arricd out by the authors themselves, as well as a 
seleetion of vi'sults ehos(*u from over two hundred references to the world 
literature. Figures from Ireland are not included in this work of reference, 
J)iH*auso no data havi* hitherto been available. The work here presented was 
designed to till this gap, and at the same time it was intended to show from 
what part of the dietary the Irish population received its main supply of 
vitamin i\ in oiuha* that during emergency conditions this main supply might 
be adi'quately proUKited. 

In connection with the task of estimating ascorbic acid in foods, two 
complex problems commonly arise. One concems the metliods of detecting and 
estimating the vitamin ; the other the stability of the vitamin in its natural 
and in artificial environment. Kariior communications to this Society deal 
with these two problems, respectively (Fearon and Kawerau, 1943, 1944). 

Jt has been already slated that the purpose of this investigation is twofold, 
and the following will serve to illuminate tlie issue moin^ clearly. V^itamin C 
is produced during the growth period of the plant, and one’s enquiry may he 
dircct(‘d to estimate correctly the number of factors that determine the optimum 
proiluction of the vitamin in a particular plant. This research, if it covers 
not one but a numlier of species, will supply answers to the following 
questions: — (1) What plants in this country contain the vitamin in the highest 
concentration? (2) At what time of Itic year is the highest concentration 
readied? (3) Does this period coincide with the best time for harvesting a 
particular plant? (4) Do the customary methods of tilling and soil treatment 
in this counliy influonci* the firoduction of the vitamin favourably or adversely? 
All those questions relate to one type of empiiry; a second quite distinct lino 
of enquiry would comprise the following questions : — Vitamin (7 is taken at 
every meal. Taking all quantitative and qualitative considerations into view, 
which is the main dietary source of the vitamin of the nation? What is the 
degree of destruction of the vitamin during transport and distribution to the 
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town consumer? llow is it affected by home and commercial food processing? 
And, finally, what is the cheai)est dietaiy source of the daily adult human 
requirements of the vitamin? 

The limited facilities at our disposal have made it impossible to answer 
all the (luestions just set out. Where personal observations are lacking, and 
where it is permissible, reference* will be made to results obtained by other 
workers in the same field. 


Method of Enquiry. 

Tlie prineiphvs of representative sampling, as stated by Harris and Olliver 
(1942), were strictly adhered to where infoimiation conciTuing o])timum plant 
production of the vitamin was desired. These principles include: — (a) if 
different plants an* inv(‘stigated, they should be grown on the same piece of 
ground; {h) if fruit at diff(‘rent stages of ripeness is sol(*cted, it should lie picked 
from the same plant, or b(‘tter still, from the same branch; and (c) a minimum 
of time should elapse between picking the plant, and carrying out the 
estimation. None of these principles need be observed when thv^ dietary source 
of the vilamin is the chief concern. Random samples were selected from a 
number of sliops (in Dublin), and the results were pooled. Where different 
methods of pro(*(*ssing of food arc studied, it is important to do a sufflcientlv 
large number of estimations in order to obtain significant average results 
characteristic of the particular i)roee43s iidopted. 

Method of Analysis. 

The considerations given in our first report (Kearon ami Kaworau, 1, 1943) 
and the desire to make the resulks comparable with those of most other w’orkers 
led me to choose titration with 2 ; 6-dichloro])ho!iol-indophenol, as the method 
used in this particular work. The procedure is as follows: — One side of a 
balance is modified so as to hold in suspension a 2 oz. mortar. The mortar is 
filled with 20 ml. of strong (16 per cent.) metaplmsphoric ackl that has been 
kept on ice. TJie balance is brought to equilibrium, and from 5 to 20 g. of 
the sulxstaiice to be analysed cut with a honi spatula directly into the acid 
(if cutting is re(iuiml). The amount taken is weighed, the mortar is removed 
from the balance, and the substance is tlioroughly ground with a small quantity 
of washed quartz sand. The fluid is filtered oft', the residue is returned to the 
mortar, and a second extraction is made. This then is also filtered, and finally 
the combined filtrates are made up to 100 ml. A quantity of this is taken, 
1 ml. or more, according to the expected vitamin concentration, and is titrated 
against the dye. In casi^s where the extracts are strongly coloured, the 
method of Lanke (1939) is adopted; an interpolation titration is done In 
wliich the dye is extracted with a mixture of xylene and amyl alcoliol for the 
determination of the end point. All estimations were carried out at least in 
duplicate. 
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Reagents. — (1) Olass-clislilleMl water, iron- and copper-free. 

(2) Metaphosphoric Acid (B.I).H.), a 16 per cent, aqueous solution, kept 
on ice. If the biological jnaterial is very ricii in iron, the metaphosphoric acid 
should be niadi'' up in the following buffer : — citric acid 26 0 g., metaphosphoric 
acid 40 0 g,, water 250 ml., under cooling add NaOH 12 0 g. (Liigg, 1942). 

(3) 2 : 6“dichloro])henol-indophenol (B.I).H., Roche, JAd.). Dissolve 
according to requircnHuit, one to three tablets in 100 ml. of a borate buffer 
of pH 7*4. The solution on ice will keep its titre for 10 to 14 days, provided 
care is taken not to contaminate it. Where possible, the sohnion should be 
ch(‘cked against pur(‘ ascmrbic acid. Otluu* methmls for checking the dye are 
given in a previous coinmunication (Fearon and Kawerau, 1943, 1). 

(4) U(1, 36 per cent. If tlie buffensl metaphosphoric acid is used, most 
e\tra<‘ts of biological materials r(‘quire the addition of some strong acid m 
ord(‘r to bring tin* pH to 1 5. It lias been found sufficient to add 1 5 ml. of 
36 ])er c(*nt. II(d to the final extract. 

In accordance with the introduction, the results are grouped under two 
main headings: — (1) .Xnalysis of plant material freshly ccllected; and 
(2) Analysis of ])lant material collected on the Dublin grocery market; the 
lalU‘r includes anahses of plant material before and after different methods 
of processing. 


Analysis of Plnnt Matekivl Fheshly FoUiECTED. 

It will be seen from a glance at Table 1 that no attempt is made to give 
an entirely complete sui*v(‘y. Fultivat(*d fruits were only analysed if they 
are consumed to a large t'xtent by the population in the form of jam, and 
thereby constitute an im])orlant source of the vitamin in the dietary. Wild 
fruits were only analysed from the point of view that other abundant natural 
sources of the \itamiu ma\ lx* found similar to that already discovered in 
the rose hip. Exeef)t for the potato freshly picked, cultivated vegetables were 
not analystsl, as it was thought that market samples would be sullieiontly fresh 
and would yield more eharaeteristie results as far as tlie Irish dietary Is 
concerned. 

The results given in Talile J are all in agreement W’ith tliose published 
by Fixsen and Roscoe. There is a considerable variance of opinion, however, 
on the effect of ripening on the vitamin F concentration in th? fruit. For 
tomatoes, Wokes and Organ (19421 state that the vitamin content does not 
increase on ripening, and Andross (1941) maintains the same for rose liips, 
'when siiying that the nnd(‘r-ri{)e fruit has tlie higliest vitamin value. In all 
my analyses, the nnripe fruit \vas picked from the same plant as the ripe fruit, 
and there seems to be fairly uniform evidence that ripening increases the 
vitamin content; hut it also becomes evident that the term ^'ripeness’' requir*BS 
definition; the cases of the mcillar and the walnut are clear evidence in this 
respect. Accepting every-day teims, the unripe green walnut shell has more 
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vitamin C than tlic ripe fruit that is ready to discard the seed. The con- 
centration is at its height just before the formation of the hard shell (M. Pyke, 
B. Melville and fl. Sarson, 1942). The medlar, too, is not declared ripe until 
the fruit is soft and ready to discard the seed, and at this point its vitamin 


Table 1. 


Date of 
Analyses. 

Cultivated Frmt- 

Reimirks 

Vitamin 0 mg/100 g. of 

Froah Vruit - 
Ripe. Unri])e. 

15/7/42 

ytrawborries 

Outdoor 

58 6 

— 

15/7/42 

Ruj^ibornes 


30 9 

20 1 

1.5/7/42 

Loganberries 

?» 

33 1 

21*3 

10/9/42 

Tomatoes 


15 6 

9 2 

21/9/12 

Tomatoes 


28 2 

— 

21/9/42 

Tomiitoos 

if 

35 6 

— 

21/0/42 

Tomatoes 

Greenhouse 

31 7 

— 

21/9/42 

Tonial oes 

>• 

16-6 

— 

8/9/42 

Wild Frmf. 

Blackberries 


15 1 

14 6 

8/9/42 

Haws 


5 0 

4 2 

8/9/42 

81oea 


4 8 

1 8 

20/11/42 

MoflJars 

Ripe - -Soft 

0 2 


23/10/12 

Walnut 

UnripO“-IIartl 

069*8 

13 5 

23/10/42 

GrtM*n Shell 
Walnut ' 


550 0 


23/10/42 

Green Shell 
Walnut 

Same 

15 3 


23/10/42 

White Kernel | 
Walnut 1 

Fruit 

0*0 


28/9/ 12 

Hard Brown Sh»dL 
Wild Rose TTip 

Co. Wieklow 

415 8 

241 7 (8/9/42) 

25/9/42 

Wild Rose Hiy) 

(k). Dublin 

211 2 

— 

25/9/42 

Sweet Briar Hip 

(Jo. Dublin 

371 0 

190*1 

25/9/42 

Burnet Rose Hip 

Co. Dubbii 

267 0 

— 

17/0/43 

Wild Rose Hip 

Co. Kerry 

365*3 



content is low. From a biochemical point of view, we must recognise that 
the changes that occur in the flesh of the fniit just prior (o (he .shedding of 
the seed are degenerative ones. Disintegration of cellular structure rapidly 
leads to loss of ascorbic acid, hence the “ripo” medlar hardly contains any 
of the vitamin. Ripenesw might Ihus be defined as the state of the fruit at 
which maximum development has occurred prior to any preparation for the 
discarding of the seed. Where maximum development is not ae'*ompanied by 
obvious colour change.s, jis in the medlar, this point may be difficult to determine ; 
where the fruit is naturally soft, like the tomato, degenerative changes may be 
impo.ssible to discern at their early onset. One is inclined to believe, then, 
that Ihis point of definition has an important bearing on the presentation of 
results. 
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The cultivated fruit may be considered under two headings : luxury and 
uitility fruit. Except for loganberries, only the latter class of fruit has been 
analysed, espcKoally since most of the luxur>’' fruit such as cherries, plums, 
peaclies, etc., contain little of the vitamin. Strawberries and raspberries, 
although a luxury in the early season, are as a tnain crop chiefly used by the 
jam manufacturer, and hence must be considered in this connection with the 
Irish dietary. A similar statement can be made for the tomato, which is 
becoming less and less of a luxury food. Table 1 demonstrato.s the fact that 
there is no difference between outd(K)r and greenhouse-grown tomatoes as far 
as their vitamin 0 content is con(*erned. 

Not all types of wild fruits from the hills and plains of the 26 counties 
have been analysed. Samples were collected from time to time, representing 
the main crops. Rose hips and bljickberries must be considered the nation^s 
most important natural store of vitamin C. The results indicate that it would 
be worth while, in ciuse of shortage of this vitamin for medical purposes, to 
prepare \ilamin concentrates from these sourees (as has already been done in 
some countries). Tlie walnut, altliough possessing a high vitamin cmicentration 
even at the time the nut can be collected, is too scarce a plant to contribute 
to tlie Irish <lietary. The results given for the rose hips are significantly lower 
than those found by British workers. Species identification would have been 
important in this instance since Pyke and Melville (1942) have shown that 
the range, of vitamin concentration is closely rc'laled to the species of rose 
Further examination showed that the earlier the s])ceies ripened the higher 
was the vitamin eonc<‘ntration (Harrison, Blackbnm and Bolton, 1942). 
Aeeoi’ding to Dr. D. A. Webb, the commonest varieties in Ireland are R. ctmina 
and R. arvensis. R. mUmntha oceui*s in counties Fork and Kerry, and the 
Burnet Rose (/?. spmosissivia) grows along the coastal mountains; more rarely 
one finds R. stylosa and R. agrestic. Of these varieties R. mnhui shows the 
highest range of vitamin eoneirntration, up to 1 0 peu* cent, in the tables of 
Pyke and Melville (1942). These data support the claim made hv the Russian 
workers, Iwanoff and Bukin (1937), that the same species of rose sliows a 
greater vitamin concentration if grown in a more northerly climate than 
in a southiTly climate. Rose hips from Scotland liave shown values of over 
2 0 per cent., and some Russian varieties have as much as 4 0 per cent. The 
relatively moderate Irish value's might find their explanation in the soft 
climatic conditions preponderant here; a sufficiently large number of samples 
have not been analysed, however, to justify an opinion on this point. 

Other wild fruit not included in the tables might bo worth collecting, if 
abundant in any particular region. Andross (1941) gives values for eldei’berries 
25~30 mg. per 100 g. fresh fruit; bilberries 8-9 mg. per 100 g. fresh fruit; 
and crab apple 10-12 mg. per 100 g. of fresh fruit. Jam can be made from 
the berries of the sea binJcthorn {Hippopha^ rMmywides)^ which may <'ontain 
as much as 200 mg. ascorbic acid per 100 g. of fresh fruit (Oriobel and Hess, 
1940), and is a plant native to the northern sea coast not far from Dublin, and 
along the banks of the Shannon near Athlone (Dr. D. A. Webb). 
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Analysis of Plant Material collected from the Dublin Market, 

Dietary lack of vitiunin C is most likely to occur diirin}^ the latter half 
of the winter. Random samples of the more coinnioji vej^etables \\erc taken 
from the Dublin market, and analysed. Of those |K)or in vitamni C, only 
two samples were taken, whilst of those' ricli in the vitamin, at least 5-10 
samples were analysed. 



Tabi.e 2.-- 

Market Vegetables. 




Vitaniiii 0 
iiig./lOO g. 

Vitamin 0 
mg./lOO g. plant 

Date of 


fresh plaut. 

Range gi\ (*n by 

Analysis 

2/10/42 'I 

Vegetable 

1 Cabbages, all samples, 

Average 

Fixsen and Uosi oe, 

38/1/43 
3/32/42 J 

Duke of York 

1 Varieties : Savoy and 

50 5 

20 o-(ro 0 

18/1/43 1 
20/1/43 i 

Brussels Spiouts 

70 5 

72 o -no 0 

20/1/43 

(’’auliflowcr 

.54 *5 

19-0 101 0 

21/1/43 

Turnip (yellow, Swede) 

20 0 

17 0-43-0 

22/1/43 

Turnip (white) 

23 5 


25/1/43 

(’'arrot 

10 2 

1 0-31 0 

25/3/43 

(Iclery 

4 8 

1 0-5 7 

25/1/43 

Onions 

10 0 

2 0-13 0 

27/1/42 

llorso liiidish 

27 0 


18/10/42 

Kohlrabi, loaves 

112 8 


18/10/42 

Ivohlrabi, tuber 

O.") 2 

16 0-100 0 


The results in Table 2 are encoura<?inj»: in that th(‘\ all tend lo ivach the 
upper limit of the raiifye given by Fixsen jind Koscoe. For wintei* vegetables 
collected from the market, this is a very satisfactory result. Tlie only vegetable 
included in the table that was not bought on the market js the kohlrabi, a 
])lant unfortunately not grown on the field scale in Ireland. Warne (1942) 
also reported high vitamin C values for kohlrabi grown m England, and 
advocated field scale cultivation. This palatable vegetable ciTtainly should be 
fostered. One has little hope, however, of changing the dietary of the Irish 
rural population. 


Anai.ysis of Irish Potatoes. 

Scurvy was well known in Ireland after the ])otato famines of the last 
century. Even at the present day, the lack of adequati^ supplies of cabbag<^ 
in some of the rural districts of Ireland is astounding. To insure healthv 
potato crops, and an adequate and cheap supply during the early spring, has 
always been recognised as a policy of vital national importance. 
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V^itamiii C in the potato might have been first suspceted ])y SzentdJyorgyi 
(1925), who obtained a strongly reducing fraction from potato juice tlirce years 
before he isolated his now famous ‘4icxui‘onic acid” from the adrenal cortex. 
Pietsch (1927) did not suspect the antiscorbutic \itamin, eitlu'r, when he found 
that potato juice reduces o-diiiitrobcnzenc, a reaction that is now known to be 
given by vitamin C (Fcaron and Kawerau, la, 1943). The work of Pole and 
Podzimkova (1933) is amongst the first for tin' correct assay of vitamin C in 
the potato. Many extensive surveys were to follow (Pfankiich, 1935; Pelt, 
1936; Scheunert et ai, 1937; Smith and Paterson, 1937; Steward and Preston, 
1940; Smilli and UilJics, 1940; Olliver, 1941). War conditions ha\e aroused 
fresh interest in the potato,, as a nearly complete food (Salaman, 1940; Chick, 
1940; Lampitt and Coldimbcrg, 1940). 

Two major difficulties attend the assay of vitamin C in the imtato by the 
dye reduction method. Tlie fii’st is described in the woik of Smith and Paterson 
(1937), wJio have shown, contrary to the earlier work of Pfankucli (1935), 
that virus-diseased jiotatoes may contain up to over 50 per cent, more of tlu* 
vitamin than healthy specimens of the same variety; they go (‘veii as far as 
to rely on vitamin assay for the diagnosis of virus infection. All potatoes 
analysed by me, except the random market samples, were obtained with tlie 
aid of the Department of AgTiculture as (Government certdied virus-free. The 
second difliculty also arises from diveisity of ojiinion. Pfankucli (1935) and 
Guthrii* (1937) mention a glutathione concentration in the potato of under 
10 mg. per 100 g., whereas Pett (1936) reports values as high as 80 mg. per 
100 g., which would be 5-8 times as much as the usual average concentration 
of ascorbic acid, and thus would lead to erroneous values in the dye titration 
unless most stringent conditions are observed. 1 liave tested a number of 
samples for glutathione by the procedure recommended by laigg (1942), and 
have come to the cowlusion that in Ww. final <lilu1ions of potato extract 
employed the glutathione eonstitutes a negligible fraction as fai* as thi‘ reduction 
of the dye is concerned. 

h f suits for Raw Poiaiocs : — Table 3 show's a typical si'rios of values obtained 
for the various parts of the potato plant (variety, Kerrs Pink) immediately 
on harvesting. The highest concentration of ascorbiit acid occurs in tin* 
leaf of the plant, a fact also recorded by Smith and (Gillies (1940); bin 
unfortunately ])otato leaves are unsuited for human food. x\s far as the tubers 
are concerned,! the highest concentration for this v'ariety coineides w'ith tlu^ 
tubers of the greatest fresh weight. The exhaustive research of Smith and 
Patci’son (1937) into the vitamin C distribution of the potato gives consideration 
to the fresh weight of the tuber, but any corresponding relationship to the 
vitamin concentration is considered by tliom to be an inconstant and unimportant 
feature. 

A survey including all potato varieties that arc grown in Froland would 
have been too extensive a work to be included in this survey; all varieties 
obtainable on the Dublin market were, however, analysed in December, 1942. 
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Table 3. — Freshly Harvested Potato (Kerr's Pink). 





Vitamin (' 



Total 

rag/IOOg. 

Date of 

Part 

fresh weight. Vitamin C 

Hmith and UillieH, 

Analysis 

analysed 

g. mg./ 100 K. 

31/8/1940 

11/9/42 

LeaTes 

— 89 5 

51 0 

M 

Stem 

— 0 5 

( 15/0/40 

1 10*0-20 0 

;» 

Tuber 

85 0 34 0 

( 31/8/40 

i 31 0 

yf 

Tuber 

30 0 27-4 


yy 

Tuber 

11 0 23 8 


yy 

Roots 

— 10 


After visiting more than 

20 different sources of supply. 

only four diffi‘reii1 

varieties could be ohlanied. 

From these, the largest tuberi 

s vero sel(*eted, eueli 

weighing 

over 130 g., and the results are given irj Table 4. 


T.ible 4.- 

-Market Potatoes, December, 1942. 



Vitamin 0 rag/ 1 00 g. 

VitainiTi r mg/ 1 00 g. 


Vfirioty 

Average of 5-10 Tubora Hmith ami (hllies, 1910 


British Queen 

17 .32 



Kerris Pink 

21 30 

12 90 


Arran Pilot 

14 1 



Arran Chief 

13 5 

5 70 


The ?kscorbic acid content in ])otatoes at least 4 months old ai)])eai^ to 
l)e very good when compared with tin* figan\s of Smith and Gillies (1940). The 
higher results may be due entirely to the difference of size. Scheunert el aL 
(1936, 1937) in their potato analysis took into consideration the fresh weight 
of the tuber; unfortunately, however, they only classified them into “large” 
and “smair^ ones. T^r new jiotatoes, they found in every case a greater 
concentration of the vitamin in the, larger potatoes; in old potatoi^s, they round 
this relationship to hold good only for some varieties. 1\able 5 shows tluj 
results of the analysis of a stone of Kerr\s Pmk after four months’ storage, 

Table fi. — Relation of Size to Vitamin Content. 


Variety, 

Weight 
in g. 

Vitamin C 
mg./lOO g. 

Variety. 

Weight 
in g. 

Vilamin C 
mg./lOO g. 

Bntxah Queen 

50-100 

18 16 1 

Kerr*s Ptnl 

50-100 

13*1 


100-130 

18 00 ,j 


100-130 

130-150 

17 4 

21 3 
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and a stone of British Qmen freshly harvested, the potatoes being assorted 
according to their weight. 

The results are average values for an atialysis of at least b tubers; in some 
weight groups, ten tubers were analysed. Kerr's Pink appi'ai^ to show 
significantly greater values for heavy tubers, whether they ar(' frt^hly liarvcsted 
(Table 3) or whether they have been stored for four months; tiic same 
observation could not be made on British Queen. l)iw and Deasy (1941), in 
ilieir analysis of Irish {)otatocs for their starch content, showed that, speaking 
for the same variety of potato, a reduction of size r(‘Sult(Ml in an iiici’eased 
percentage of starch; it is not likely, therefore, that 11u‘ increased vitamin 
concentration is correlated wdth the starch conci'iit ration. 

A numb(‘r of invest igatoi-s (Smith and Patei*soti, 1937 ; Oil, 1937 ; Scheunert 
ct al. 1937, 194€) found that climatic conditions and different methods of 
manuring had very little inlluence on the ascorbic acid concentiation in the 
])otato tuber. Jio(H vegetables <liffer in this respect from frnii. Charley’s 
observations (1942) on bhu'keurrants growm in controlled ]>lots over a number 
of yeat^ indicate tiuit climatic conditions may have a ])rofound inflLicnce on 
the ascorbic a(*id content of the fruit; a similar statement has be(‘n recorded 
for rose hips. 

KesuJts for Cooked Potatoes . — The survival of vitamin (' after varying 
methods of cooking has been a matter of extensive investigation. The iiosilion 
may be summarized as follows : — Ascorbic acid is fairly well proti'cted in its 
natural surrounding, csiiccially if the cellular contents include glutathione 
(Crook and llojikins, 1938), as obtains in the potato. The vitamin survives 
frcx'zing (Scheunert and Keschke, 1940), heating to 100° C. or over, as naturally 
occurs m frying (L>ons and Kellers, 1939), and even drying in air vats 
(Javillier, 1939; Somogyi, 1943). The amount of sodium bicarbonate commonly 
added to boiled vegetables docs not appear to harm the vitamin (Ollivor, 1940). 
A complete review^ of the various cooking methods, as given by Miss Olliver 
(1941), demonstrates as a general fact for all vegetables that thi‘ loss of ascorbic 
acid is one due to extraction by the cooking water, and not so much to actual 
chemical change. This significant statement is I'orroborated by tlie results 
obtained in my experiments on cooIccmI potatoes. Potato tubers (Bistisli Qiusm), 
harvested in August, 1943, were sorted according to thcii* fresh wsuglil, and 
used for the following cooking experiments within the week of lifting. The 
method most commonly employed in tin* rural districts of Ireland for cooking 
pota1o('S was adhered to. The potatoes whtc put into cold water to which Salt 
had been addcsl, and won* boiled until they Ix'came soft on being pricked by 
a fork, which UvSiially occurred within 20-^30 minutes. Peeling of potatoes w^as 
performed wdth a stainless-steel slotlo<]-blade knife. At least four indc])endent 
analyses in duplicate were made for each sample. 

The principles that can bo deduced from tlie results of Table 6 are generally 
applicable to most vegetables, except for one im[)ortant diffei'cnce ; all green 
loiify vegetables contain an cnzjmic, ascorbic acid oxidase, wliich is capabl? 
of destroying the vitamin rapidly, so rapidly indeed, that, for example, in 
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the tomato 92 per cent, of the vitamin may be lost in 7 minutes from tlio time 
of slicing (Wokcs and Organ, 1942). P'or this reason, green vegetables should 
be ])Ut directly into boiling water or live steam. The potato alone, may be put 
on in cold water, since it does not contain the (uizymii (Johnson and Zilva, 
19il7; Mommacrts, 1943). The more finely a vegetable is cut, the more of the 
vitamin is lost by enzyme action and by subsequent extraction into the cooking 

Taiilk 6 (a).~ -Cooked Potatoes. 


Uii peeled 
and uiKMit 
before treatnioiit. 

Vitamin 0 
mg./lOO g. 

Peeled and 
(*ut into quarters 
liefore treatment. 

Vitanun C. 
mg./HJO g. 

Before (looking 
(entire tuber) 

17 78 

Before (k)oking 
(entire tulK*r) 

18 55 

Immediately 
after Cooking 

20-30 ininuteHt 

13 00 

Immediately 
aftei Cooking 

20-30 minutest 

8 OO 

After 4 Houth 
keeping m 

Hot-box t 

10 30 

Mashed and 
keyit 4 Hours 
in Hot Boxt 

3 30 

21 Houis after 

Cooking, Air-oooledt 

10 00 

Maslied, kept 2t 

Hours-, All cooled t 

0 85 

24 TToura after 

Cooking, re-heated 
to 50® C. for 15 nun. 

5 20 

_ 


Original (kiokiiig 

Winter. (10 Tubers) 
pH 5 0-6 0 

1 50-2 10 

Original Cooking 
\Vatcr. (3 Tubers) 

1 :i5 -2 88 


t Edible portion only. 


Tabi^k 6 {b ), — Cooked Potatoes. Balance Sheet. 


Unpeelcd and Uncut Potatoes, 
Vitamin C 

% Retained. % Extracted. % Destroyed. 


Potatoes Pooled and Cut into Quarters. 
Vitamin C 

% Retained. % Extracted. % Destroyed. 


05 6 18 2 6 


55 4 10 6 36 0 


water (Wellington and Tressler, 1938). Heating beyond the minimum cooking 
time, keeping hot, and re-heating arc practices to be avoided if waste of the 
vitamin must prevented (Scheunert and Rcschke, 1938; Olliver, 1940). 

Occasionally the question is raised as to ‘‘bound ascorbic acid'’ in the 
potato. Considering the new chemical reaction for dehydroascorbic acid 
described by Fearon and Kawerau (1, la, 1943), the possibility of a bound 
ascorbic acid that has even at present failed to be identified, must be borne 
in mind. We are in agreement with Harris and Olliver (1942) and Rolf (1941) 
in saying that by the ordinary methods of boiling and weak acid hydrolysis, 
no “bound ascorbic acid” can be detected. Dehydroascorbic acid has been 
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found in the potato up to a concentration of 5 0 ing. i)cr 100 g. of healthy 
tuber, and this value does not increase during storage at wliich liino the reduced 
ascorbic acid decreases up to bO 0 per cent, of its original value (Smith and 
^lillies, 1940). 

At timt'S the question is raised as to how much of the vitamin is discarded 
with the potato pcK'ls. In Table b 1 reported on the vitamin conteiii of 
Kerr's Pink potatoes, the amount of vitamin for the three v eight groups 
langed between 18 1 and 21 3 mg. per 1(X) g. Kaw potatoes belonging to the 
identical weight groups were peeled as described, and tlu* vitamin content of 
the very tliin skins was estimated. For all three weight groups the vitamin 
content of the skins was practically identical, the range being: S 0-9 0 mg. 
per 100 g. 


Analysis of Prkskrved Foods. 

The next most important items a*s far as the vitamin C content of the 
Irish dietary is concerned, are jams. At some times of tlu* year, particularlv 
during the emergency, jam is more plentiful than butter, and must be 
considered an important supplement to the vitamin 0 intake, especially jJ) 
young children. Methods of preserving food differ, and no matter how 
extensive a survey is made, the loss of the vitamin by destructu.n can never 
be accurately predicated unless every step is takem to sc‘c*iire optimum c*onditions 
for preserving the vitamin. The whole problem of protection of asc*orl)ic ac*id 
has bmi dealt with in a previous paper, and for the present 1 wish only to 
empliasise onci of the main items, namely, the significance of copper utcuisils 
used in preserving fruit. The organic matter of the fruit offers fair protection 
to tlic vitamin if traces of copper are involved, but the amount of copper 
removed by the fruit acid from a copper pmserving i)an is sufficient to devstrejy 
more than bO per cent, of the ascorbie aeid during the short period of lieating. 
The results given in Table 7 make this point obvious, in both ^'xjauuments th* 
same crop of rose hips wiis useil. 


Table 7.— Vitamin Destruction by f’opper Wild Rose IIi])s. 


Lot 1 in Coppor Pnu. 

Method, 

Rose Hips 2 lb.; Sugar 1 lb. 2 oz. 11 
waslied and put into Popper Pan, covercnl 
with water and brought to boil and 
simmered until tender, alDout 20 mm. 

Pulp was then jirossed and residue again 
covered with water and brought to boil 
momentarily in Copper Pan. 

Pulp again pressed and juice returned to 
Copper Pan, when sugar was added and 
syrup boiled for 5 minutes. 

Ascorbic Acid: .15 2 mg/ 1 00 g. 


Lot 2 in Enamelled Pan 
M( ihod. 

Rose lljps 2 lb.; Sugar 1 lb. 2 o/ TTip^ 
waslied and crushed and put into Enamelled 
Pun mid covererl with one pint of water. 
T -- 70° (\ Stood for 12 hours. 

A fuithei pint of boding water a<lded 
and again stood for 12 hoins. The mash 
was then pressed and the jiiiee returned to 
Enamelled Pan and the sugar was added. 
The s^M’up \vas now boded for 5 minutes. 

The final volume w'as the same a.s in 
Lot 1. 

Ascorbic Acid: 9H 0 mg./ 100 g. 
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It has generally been claimed that where ideal conditions prevail, 
commercial methods of fruit jireserving give better vitamin returns than homo 
methods (Olliver, 1940; Liu*x*k and Pilcher, 1941), especially where canning 
is resorted to. The final vitamin concentration must depend on tlie initial 
vitamin concentration; so if iiome preserving starts at the same level as 
commercial preserving, working with the same precautions it can achieve a 
higher final vitamin conc(‘iitrat ion, beciiuse during liomo preserving economic 
considerations need not restrict the final fruit concentration of the jam to 
approximately 60 per cent. The high ascorbic acid values given in Table 8 as 


Tabt.k 8. — Home-made Fruit and Vegetable Extracts. 


Date 


Material Vitamin O 

analysed ing/1'00 g. Metliod of Preparation. 


21/7/42 


21/7/42 


J 7/7/42 


17/7/42 


Oct. 1942 


Oct. 1942 


t)ct. 1942 


Syrup of 


10 0 /. Water + 5 oz. Fresh Fruit. 

Blackcurrants 

49 :i 

The Fruit is pul straight into the 
quick boiling uater; boded 5 min., 
strained, no sugar. 

Byrup of 


10 oz. Water + 5 o/. Fresh Fniil. 

Blackcurrants 

40-5 

Fruit crushed and left standing for 
15 min., then treated as befoie 

Syrup of 


10 0 /.. Water + 50 oz. Market 

Blackcurrants 

143 0 

Fruit. Crushed and hot water added. 
Sterdized at 160*’ F. for 15-20 miri. 

Syrup of 


10 oz. Water + 56 oz. Maiket 

Blackcurrant.s 

100 1 

Fruit (different lot from previous 
sample). Flushed after heating at 
160'’ F. for 15-20 min. 

Syrup of 


1 0 ()/. of Water to 3 0 oz. of 

Elderberries 

13 2 

Fruit. Boiled 3 mm Fruit ciushed 
while coming to the boil. No sugar. 
Analysis 5 days after prep. 

Juico of 


Boiled to softness with 1 quantity 

Cabbage 

20 0 

by weight of water. 

Analysis 3 days after prep. 

Juice of 


J^oilcd to softness with 4 quantity 

Swede Turnip 

0 4 

by wTight of water. 

Analysis 3 days after prep. 


* Except for the vitamin analyses, these cooking experiments were carri<\l out by 

Dr. Ella Webb. 


compared with the low values given in Table 9 for the vitamin concentration 
in blackcurrant jam, must be interpreted on these lines. 
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Tablk 9. — Commercial Fruit and Vegetable Extracts. 


Date 

Material 

analysed 

Vitamin C 
wig/iOOg. 

Manufacturers 

No. of Jars 

RTialysod 

Oct. 1941 

Orange Marmalade 

9 3 

A 

0 

Oct. 1941 

Juice of Canned 

Whole Oranges 

49 0 

E 

4 

Oct. 1941 

Juice of Canned 

Whole Cariots 

3 7 

E 

o 

Nov. 194 1 

Rose Hip Syrup 

57 0 

B 

4 

Nov. 1941 

Bose Hip Syrup 

47 2 

C 

o 

Nov. 1941 

Kopo Hip Syrup 

6S (» 

T) 

1 

Nov. 1911 

Rose Hip Syrup 

07 3 

A 

3 

Oct. 1942 

Rose Hip Syrup 

113 0 

A 

4 

Oct. 1941 

Blackcurrant .lam 

25 2 

A 

4 

Sopt.1942 

Blackcurrant Jam 

35 1 

A 

3 

Hopt. J912 

12 months old Canned 
Blnckcurrant Puree 

31 8 

(English) 

1 


It is interesting to note in Table 8 that crushing of the fruit before heatin g 
results in loss of the vitamin, and how, by increasing the fruit concentration, 
values for ascorbic acid can be obtained that arc far higher than those reached 
in commercial production. 

Commercial rose hip eoneontrates in 1941 were veiy poor in their vitamin 
content when compared with the values, 100 0-200 0 mg. per 100 g., given in 
the English literature (Andross, 1941). The local manufacturers allowed me 
to investigate their process to determine at which stage the loss of vitamin 
occurred. Over 50 .samples were analysed, and in accordance with the findnigs 
the process was modified, giving the satisfactory result in 1942 of an at least 
50 per cent, increase in the vitamin content of Irish manufactured rose hip 
syrups. 

The suggestion has been made that it might be necessar}’' to dispense rose 
hip syrup through the hosi)ital dispensaries, in case importation of the synthetic 
vitamin should fail altogether. The (question would then arise as to how fast 
the vitamin deteriorated in an open<»d jar of rose hip syrup. It will seen from 
Table 10 that the loss after the first month is not more than 10 per cent.; 
practically 50 per cent, is lost after 4 months, and a slight amount of 
fermentation lias set in after this length of open storage, a thing not likely 
to occur in busy dispensaries. 

Unfortunately no data arc available for the rate of deterioration of 
vitamin C in unopened jars of rose liip syrup. Wokes et al, (1942) compute 
the loss of ascorbic acid from rose hips as 1 per cent, per week at 5 0® C., with 
a coefficient of 2 0 for each 10’ 0° (J. rise. At storage temperature of 15 0® C., 
the average, the loss therefore is only slightly greater than that in the fresh 
fruit. 
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Taulb 10.— Detoiioratioii of Vitamin C on Keeping. 


Vitamin C Content in mg./lOO g. 


Description 

Remark 

Fresh 

After One 
Month 

After 

2M. 

After 

4 M. 

After 

12 M. 

After 
18 M. 

Rose Hip Syrup 
(Firm A, 1041) 

3 Jars analysed 

Clear OlaHs Jars 
stored in cupboard 
(left open) 

53 o 

480 

450 

26-5 



(°/o of Vitamin deteriorated) 

— 

(10 ru) 

(19-67.) 

(49 97o) 

— 

— 

Rose Hip Jelly 
Firm A, 1942) 

Jars as above 
(Only unopened Jars 
analysed) 

611 




12-0 


(7o ot Vitamin deteriorated) 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

(80-37J 

— 

Orange Marmalade 
(Firm A, 1941) 

Jars as above 
(Only unopened Jars 
analysed) 

9 3 



8 5 


50 

(7o of Vitamin deteriorated) 

— 

— 

— 

(8 67o^ 

— 

46*27, 


Analysis of the Cost of Vitamin C, 

The vitamin C requirement of the healtliy adult human being has iK'en 
assessed by independent workers (lleview: Brit. J\Icd. J., 1942, p. 227), and is 
accepted at the level of 50 mg. per day. Based on this fact, a table was 
compiled by Miss Olliver in 1940 showing the cost of 50 mg. of vitamin C, as 
derived from various sources of cooked and preserved foods. A table of this 
nature, of course, is only of topical interest, since the cost of tlie different 
foods varies enonnously with the seasons and with the general economic 
conditions of the country, especially during a state of emergency. Table 11 is 
similar to that of Miss Olliver’s; where applicable her prices lelating to tin 
English market of the autumn of 1940 are included in the table. 


Tablk 11. — Comparative Cost of Ascorbic Acid in Eire. 


Material 

Cost of 1 lb. 

Vitamin C 
rag /lOO gra. 

Amount required 
to give 50 mg. 

Vitamin C 
Gust of 50 mg. 

Potatoes 

Boiled unskinned 

lid. 

130 

13 1/3 oz. 

Id. 

Potatoes 

Boiled skinned 

lid. 

8*9 

1 lb. 8i oz. 

lid. 

M. Olliver (1940) 
Potatoes 

Home cooked 

lid. 

8*0 

1 lb. 6 oz. 

lid. 

Cabbage Juice 

2d. 

200 

8( oz. 

Id. 

M. OHivW(1940) 
Cabbage 

Home cooked 

2d. 

21*0 

8i oz. 

Id. 

Elderberry Syrup 

Sugar 5id. 

13*2 

13 oz. 

4id. 

Home made 
Blaokourrant Jam 

Fruit Is. 
Sugar 5id. 

143*0 

1 oz. 

Id. 

OommoTOial 
Blaokourrant Jam 

Hid. 

87*2 

4| oz. 

2|d. 
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Table 11 — contimied. 


Material 

Cost of 1 lb. 

Vitamin C 
mg./lOO gin. 

Amount required 
to give 60 mg. 

Vitamin C 
Cost of 60 mg. 

Home Made 



■ - 

- 

Hose Hip Syrnp 
Commercial 

Sugar 5Jd. 

98-0 

I'l oz. 

jd. 

Hose Hip Syrup 
Commercial 

2s. 

1130 

1} oz. 

2|d. 

Marmalade 

Is. 7d. 

9-3 

1 lb. 2i oz. 

Is. Old. 

Tomatoes 

M. Olliver (1940) 

2b. 

28‘2 

6^ oz. 

OJd. 

Tomatoes 

Synthetic 

lOd. 

240 

One Tablet 

7i oz. 

d^d. 

Vitamin C * 

£27 

60 mg. 

One Tablet 

}d. 


Tho calculations for the main food items, pabl)aKe and potatoes, agree well 
with those of Mias Olliver. Clearly one docs not often eat the amounts 
necessary of these foods, to obtain all the daily requirement, but in the rural 
districts where ])otat.oes arc always eookeel in their skiiis and eaten in great 
quantities, no fear need be entertained as to ihadequate supplies of the 
vitamin. The only source of the vitamin that equals the synthetic i)roduct in 
cheapness is home-made ro.se hip syrup. The notion that one can obtain all 
the vitamin necessary by taking a little marmalade daily (a popular idea) is 
a costly delusion, as tho table well illustrates. 

Summary. 

A limited survey of the ascorbic acid content of Irish grown Fruits (wild 
and cultivated) and Vegetables is presented. 

bpecial attention has lx*en paid to potatoes, rose hijis, and blackcurrants. 

Tho effect of cooking on the vitamin was studied by preparing potatoes 
in a variety of w'ays. For the bettor preservation of ascorbic acid, it was 
found that potatoes should be steamed or boiled in their skins, that most of 
the vitamin was lost if the potatoes were skinned previous to boiling, if they 
were re-heated or kept in a hot-box. 

The effect of home and commercial preserving methods on the vitamin have 
been studied. Tho apparent mlvantage of home preserving is that a higher 
fruit concentration can be obtained. Wild fruits can be collected free, with 
the result that the jam, and with it the vitamin, costs little. The advantage 
of commercial preparations is founded in the better keeping properties of the 
material. 

In conclusion I wish to express my gratitude to Professor W. R. Fearon 
for much helpful criticism and advice, and Dr. D. A. Webb and Dr. Ella 
Webb for their kind collaboration; also to Mr. T. D. McKeever, b.a., and 
Mr. J. Harwood of this department, for assisting with some of the estimations. 

I acknowledge with thanks receipt of a part-time grant from tlie Medical 
Research Council of Ireland for carrying out this work, which of necessity 
spread over two years. 
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THE CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS OF LICHENS FOUND IN IRELAND. 

CLADONIA SYLVATICA (L.) HARM, emend. SANDST. 

By T. W. BREADBN, M.Sc., J. KEANE, Ph.D., and T. J. NOLAN, D.Sc.^ 

University College, Dublin. 

[Read February 22. Publijihed separately Makcii 1, 1944.] 

The lichen Cladonia sylvatica (L.) Harm, emend. Sandst. was found j(rowin? 
abundantly on peaty soil on the summit of Howth Hill, Co. Dublin, and was 
identified for us by Mr. Mackenzic-Lamb, of the Natural History S(»clion oF 
the British Museum, to whom w^e wish to express our thanks. It bears a very 
strong resemblance to the lichen Cladonia impexa Harm., from which it is 
distinguished by the morphological feature of the tips being b(*ut in one 
direction. While Asahina records (Acta Phytochimica, 8, r)2) that 

Cladonia impexa shows a negative reaction to benzidine and p«ph(‘nylene 
diamine, Cladonia sylvatica gives a red reaction with an alcoholic solution (»f 
p-phenylene diamine, indicating the probable presence of a depsidone of the 
salazic acid type. 

The constituents of the lichen Cladonia impexa Harm, have already been 
described by us (Sci. Proc. R.D.S., 1942, 23, 6). The predominant constituent 
is 1-usnic acid; the lichen also contains the depside perlatolic acid and the 
sugar alcohol d-arabitol. There is also present a small amount of a sterol-like 
substance to which we attributed the alternative formulae C^2H.,„D4 or 
C32H53O4 . In view of the results now recorded in the case of the variijty of 
Cladonia sylvatica we reinvestigated this sterol-like substance, and found it 
to consist principally of the triterpene acid, ursolic acid, Ca.jH^yOa . 

We find that in Cladonia sylvatica (L.) Harm, the principal constituents 
are usnic acid and ursolic acid; the latter was identified by compari.son of it 
and its derivatives with ursolic acid and its derivatives, prepared from the 
leaves of the Bearberry plant {Arctostaphylos uva uf'si) w^hich grow^s 
extensively on the coast of Clare in the neighbourhood of Ballyvaughan. In 
conti'ast to the usnic acid from Cladonia impexa, which is |)ure 1-usiuc acid, 
the usnic acid in Cladonia sylvaiicu is only weakly lajvo-rotatory, and consists 
principally of the inactive compound. Ursolic acid, which is a very minor 
constituent of Cladonia impexa, is present in Cladonia sylvatica in considerable 
amounts. On the other hand, the amount of perlatolic acid present in Cladonia 
sylvatica is very much less than in the ease of Cladonia impexa. We did not 
succeed in isolating identifiable amounts of sugar alcohol from Cladonia 
sylvatica, but obtained in the acetone extract a small amount of what appeared 
to be fumaro-protocetraric acid. 

EXPKRJMENTAIi. 

Ether extract of lichen, 

700 g. of air-dried lichen wore rubbed through a sieve and extracted 
twice with 2J litres of ether. Tli^ extract yielded 10 g. of a green gummy 

SCIENT. PROC. R.D.S., VOL. 23, NO. 19. 2P 
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mass, which was treated with 80 c.c. ether, giving? an ether solution A, and 
a residue A3 . 

The solution Aj was shaken with 30 c.c. of 5 per cent, sodium bicarbonate 
solution; the alkaline solution was acidified, extracted wilh ether, and the 
product recovered from the ether crystallised several times from 60/80 petrol, 
when a very small amount ot* ci’cam-eoloured rosettes were obtained — ^m.p. 
102° C. They gave a reddish-brown colour with ferric chloride, and a negative 
reaction witli bleaching powder. A mixed melt with perlatolic acid showed 
no depression. The amount obtained was only a small fraction of that obtained 
from an equal weight of Cladonia imi)exa. 

Analysis: 4 280 mg. gave 10 510 mg. CO2; 2*700 mg. IIjO. 

5 20 mg. gave 2*72 mg. Agl. 

Found C 67 0; H = 7 2; OCH, == 7*15. 

. 0011, requires C 67 5; H 7 2; OOH, 6 98. 

The residue in the ether solution A^ insoluble in sodium bi(*arbonate was an 
int rad able gum which was not further investigated. 

Tlic residue Aj was treated with 100 e.c. chloroform, giving a greenish 
yellow solution A, and a grey residue A4. The solution was concentrated to 
25 c.c. and 50 e.c. alcohol added. On standing yellow needles were deposited, 
which on recrystallisation fT*oni a mixture of cholorofo'rm and alcohol melted 
at 193° r. This product had a specific rotation in chloroform solution of 
-20*8, and was inactive usnic acid with a small admixture of the loevo variety. 

Analysis: 3 973 mg. gave 9*08 mg. CO. ; 1 7 mg. IToO . 

Found C ^ 62 4; H = 4*75^ 

requires 0 = 62*8; H — 4*6. 

The chloroform-insoluble fraction A4 was washed with a small amount of 
chloroform to remove traces of usnic acid; it was then taken up in ether, and 
extracted with 5 per cent, sodium bicarbonate solution, which removed a small 
amount of material which, on crystallisation from 80 per cent, acetone, gave 
brown plates m.p. 220° C. with gas evolution. A similar product was found in 
Cladonia impcjra; the amount was insufficient for further investigation. The 
ether solution of the partially purified A4 gave a grey powder m.p. 24fr-250° C. 
which showed no reactions with bleaching powder or ferric chloride. It 
gave a positive Liebermann test, passing rapidly from purple to blue and 
finally green. It was dissolved in the minimum quantity of boiling alcohol, 
and on standing formed a gel which slowly transformed into white lustrous 
crystals, which were afterwards identified as ursolic acid. On shaking an 
ethereal solution with 10 per cent, caustic soda a white layer of sodium 
ursolale formed at the interface. 

In order to obtain adequate amounts of ursolic acid 6J lbs. of air-dried 
lichen were extracted with ether; 60 g. of a yellowish green material were 
thus obtained. This was treated in lots of 25 g. as follows:— 25 g. were 
warmed with 50 c.c. alcohol with vigorous stirring, and allowed to stand 
.overnight. The whole was then filtered, washed with 50 c.c. alcohol, and finally 
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with 10 c.c. alcohol. The alcohol mother liquors contain most of the j^m and 
perlatolie acid, while the alcohol-insoluble residue consists principally of usnic 
and ursolic acids. The dried residue (18 ^.) was treated with suceessivo 
quantities of 40 and 25 c.c. hot ligroin to remove some further gummy material 
and some usnic acid; the remainder of the usnic acid was then removed by 
boiling with 75 and 50 c.c. chloroform. In this way from the total 60 g. of 
original product, 86*5 g. of a grey powder were obtained. This was crystallised 
successively from alcohol and from benzene, when a product m.p. 272^0. was 
obtained, the motlier liquors containing material melting below 250° 0. The 
product was then further purified by sublimation in a high vacuum at 275° C.; 
the ursolic acid sdblimed as a snow-white mass of crystals, a small amount of 
gummy materikl forming a more volatile fraction. The crystalline material 
was further purified by crystnllisjition from alcohol, and then melted at 
28(X-282° (I This material was used for analysis and in the preparation of 
derivatives. 

Analysis: (I) Air-dried material — 

3 772 mg. gave 10*47 mg. 0(1,; 3 49 mg. H«0. 

0 662 mg. - 5 846 mg. camphor; 8*8° A . 

Found C == 75*9; H 10 28; M.W. 488. 

C30H48O3 . H2O requires C ^ 75 9 ; H ^ 10*55 ; M.W. - 474. 

(2) Dried in vacuum at 110° C , — 

3 671 mg. gave 10 62 mg. COg; 3 48 mg. HgO. 

Fomid C 78*89; II = 10*53. 

C3oll4«03 requims C = 78*94; H = 10*52. 

Ursolic acid phenyl urethane. 

0 3 g. ursolic acid was dissolved in 60 c.c. toluene, and to the solution 
0 04 c.c. phenyl isocyanate in 2*5 c.c. toluene added; the whole was heated 
for 10 minutes at 100° C., and then concentrated to 10 c.c.; 25 c.c. warm ligroin 
were then added, and the white precipitate foniied crystallised by dissolving 
in a small volume of chloroform and adding 6 volumes of ligroin. Large 
transparent plates of the urethane wrere obtained, m.p. 235° C. Before 
analysis the material was dried in vacuum at 110° C. 

Analysis: 3*863 mg. gave 10*96 mg. CO2; 3 26 mg. HgO. 

3*379 mg. gave 0 09 c.c. N at 753 mm. and 24° C. 

Found C = 77*3; H = 9*3; N = 3*03. 

C8,H5304N requires C = 77 24; H 9 2; N = 2*43. 

Methyl ursolate. 

Methyl ursolate was prepared by interaction of sodium ursolate and methyl 
iodide according to the metliod of van der Haar (Rec. Trav. Pays Bas, 1924, 
48 , 375, 4), It was also prepared from ursolic acid using diazomethane, silver 
oxide and methyl iodide, or sodium methoxide and methyl iodide. In all cases 
a gummy material was obtained, vhich on crystallisation from 60/80 petrol 
mAted finally at 166° C. and showed no depression on mixing with methyl 
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uraolate prepared from ursolic acid isolated from the leaves of the Bearberry 
according to the method of Bllham, Kon, and Ross (J.C.S., 1942, 41 ). 

Analysis: 3 968 mg. gave 11-44 mg. COj; 3-88 mg. H,0. 

4-595 mg. gave 2 89 mg. Agl. 

Pound C = 78 6 ; H = 10 7; OCH» = 6-76. 

CjioH^Oj . OCH 3 requires C = 79- 15; H = 10 6 ; OCH, = 6 - 6 . 

Methyl acetyl ursolate. 

0 2 g. of the methyl ester was heated for 1 hour with 0-2 g. sodium acetate 
and 3 c.c. acetic anhydride. On cooling, the mixture was treated with water, 
and the acetate recrystallised from alcohol. It melted at 235° C., and showed 
no depression on admixture with genuine methyl acetyl ursolate. 

Diacetyl ursolic acid. 

0-3 g. ursolic acid was heated for 1 hour with 3 c.c. acetic anhydride. On 
standing, a crystalline precipitate was formed, which was collected and dried 
for three days in vacuum over potash. The material melted at 198° C. and 
then resolidified, and did not molt again until 285° C. It gives a positive 
Liebermann reaction. 

Analysis: 3-88 mg. gave 10 -67 mg. CO,; 3-29 mg. H^O. 

6-856 mg. required 2-3 c.c. N/lOO NaOH. 

Pound C = 75-1; H == 9 4; Acetyl = 14-4. 

t'!.«H4«0, . (CHjCO)* requires 0 = 75-5 ; H 9 6 ; Acetyl ^15-9. 

Monoacetyl ursolic acid. 

0 2 g. of the diacetyl compound was heated for 1 hour with 5 c.c. of 70 per 
cent, alcohol. On filtering and evajiorating the alcohol to half bulk white 
crystals were obtained, which on crystallising from alcohol had ra.p. 281° C. 
not depressed on admixture with monacetyl ursolic acid. 

Analysis: 4-081 mg. gave 11 -49 mg. COj; 3-67 mg. HjO. 

Pound c = 77-18; H == 9-9. 

C,oH«0,. (CHjCO) requires C = 771; H = 10 0. 

Acetone extract of lichen. 

700 g. of lichen, after extraction with ether, were extracted with 2J litres 
acetone, and gave 4-7 g. of a green paste; this was warmed with water and 
filtered. On treating the aqueous extract in the same way as in the case of our 
in-vestigation of Clodonia impexa (loc. dt.) there was only a small residue, from 
which it was not possible to isolate any sugar alcohol. The water-insoluble fraction 
was warmed with 80 per cent, acetone, and filtered. The solution on standing 
deposited a small amount of crystals, which were soluble in sodium bicarbonate, 
gave a purple colour with ferric chloride, and a negative reaction with bleaching 
powder. They timied brown at 220/230° C., and charred at 260° C. and gave 
a sublimate of fumaric acid. They were probably fumaro-protooetraric acid. 
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SEA TROUT OP THE WATERVILLE (CURRANE) RIVER. 

By ARTHUR E. J. WENT, 

Department of Agriculture, Fisheries Branch, Dublin. 

[Boad DBcnsMBXR 14, 1943. Published separately Afril 12, 1944.] 

Previous work on the sea trout of the Waterville River (Went and Barker, 
1943) had raised two interesting problems connected with these fish. As 
explained by the authors the samples of sea trout examined were representative 
only of the spring sea trout runs, the close season for the capture of salmon 
and trout by means of nets and weirs in that river commencing on 16th July, 
before the smaller sea trout begin to run in force. The two problems arose 
from the fact that the calculated smolt length of these spring-running sea trout 
(mean length 10 -4 inches) was exceedingly high, being some 3 or 4 inches longer 
than smolts from other Irish rivers investigated to date (Nall, 1929, 1930, and 
1931). Had the smolts of the later-running sea trout similar high mean 
lengths was the first question to be solved, and, if so, were sea trout fry or 
smolts being taken by anglers before their initial descent to the sea in the 
belief that they were small adult sea trout? 

In order to solve this problem arrangements were made for the collection 
of sets of scales and data from the rod catches of sea trout during the 1942 
.season.* Mr. P. J. Hamilton, Clerk and Inspector to the Waterville Board of 
Fishery Conservators, kindly undertook to carry out the work of collecting 
the necessary material. Most of tlie new material, comprising 845 sets of scales 
and data, was obtained from the rod catches when they were being displayed 
at the end of each day in the various hotels in Waterville, Co. Kerry. In this 
way about one-sixth of the total number of fish caught in 1942 by visiting 
anglers to Waterville was sampled. As far as possible the various sizes were 
selected for sampling roughly in the proportion in which they occurred in the 
catches. The majority of the fish captured by anglers in 1942 were taken from 
Lough Currane, the other lakes in the Waterville system only being fished to 
a limited extent owing to difficulties in transport. In Table 1 the distribution 
of the samples, both in time and locality, has been indicated. 


' The mvestigation described by Wont and Barker, 1943, was completed towards the 
end of 1941^ bat circumstances prevented the completion of the typescript and figures until 
late in 1942. Arrangements had been made, however, for the collection of the new material 
before the paper reached its final form. 
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Length of the smolts. 

In order to simplify this report it is proposed to discuss matters somewhat 
out of their usual order, and to deal firstly with the calculated smolt lengths. 
As will be explained more fully in a later section the length at the end of 
every year of life of each maiden or unspawned fish with suitable scales was 
calculated together with the length of the smolt (see page 207), The mean 
length of all smolts was 9 85 inches, which is somewhat less than that calculated 
previously (10-4 inches) for the spring sea trout runs (Went and Barker, 1943, 
page 95). Nevertheless the order of the mean length of the smolts is the 
same as that obtained previously. Whilst it is true that the small sea trout 
(fish in their first post-migration summer) have a lower average smolt length 
than the earlier-running sea trout, the differences are relatively small. In the* 
previous investigation, as in Nall’s (1931), the scales of previously spawned 
fish were included for measurements, which in itself leads to somewhat 
inaccurate results. Naturally, when dealing with scales taken from rod-caught 
fish one is unable to tell the date of entry into a river of the individual fish in 
question. In order to ascertain whether there was one or more distinct groups 
or populations (the term “race” is hardly correct in this case) the frequency 
distribution curve of the smolt lengths for all maiden fish examined, including 
the small number investigated previously, was plotted (see Fig. 1). It is 
obvious from this curve that there was no clear differentiation, based on the 
length of the smolt, into two or more groups, in the sea trout of this river. 
This being so, the material from the spring-running sea trout described 
previously and the present material have been pooled, and the following portion 
of this paper relates to such pooled material. 

In addition to the distribution curve for all smolts the individual curves 
for the length of smolts of fish captured in their first post-migration summer 
and fish captured at a later period of life (mainly those in their second 
post-migration summer) were added to Fig, 1. It will be seen that the 
maiden fish in their second post-migration summer have a somewhat greater 
mean smolt length than those in their first post-migration summer, the 
mean lengths being 10-2 inches and 9-7 inches, respectively. At this stage, 
however, it is advisable to mention that even the grouping of material does 
not give a true picture of the proportion of eadi class of fish, because of the 
variation in the percentage of fish sampled. For example, the catch of sea 
trout in the nets and weirs seldom reaches 1,000 in any one year, and the 
number of fish sampled was 433, say very approximately 50 per cent, of the 
total yearly catch. On the other hand one-sixth or less of the rod catch was 
sampled. By suitable arithmetical manipulation, however, the data available 
can be used to obtain a fairly aVseurate idea of the stocks of sea trout in this 
river, and in the majority of tables the weighted results have been given. 
(This has been accomplished by considering that the rod-caught fish were three 
times more numerous than they actually were in the samples.) 
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Fio. 1. — Smolt distribution curve. 

(а) All smoltfl. 

(б) Smolts of whitHng (maiden «gh in their first poet-migration summer). 

(o) Smolte of maiden fieh m their second and third post-migration sammers. 

Are sea trout fry^ or stnMs being taken by anglers? 

The question as to whether sea trout fry or smolts arc being taken unwittingly 
by anglers in the belief that they are small adult sea trout is the second problem 
to be solvetl. Out of 845 sets of scales and data collected in 1942 there were, 
in addition to a few sets of scales unsuitable for microscopical examination, 
39 sets taken from fish which showed on their scales no signs of sea feeding. 
A number of tliese fish were obviously brown trout, but there were other sets 
of scales which may have belonged to either the fry of sea trout or of brown 
trout. It is naturally impossible to tell from the scales to which categox’y these 
fish bdong, but in 25 cases there was the distinct possibility that the scales had 
been taken from sea trout fry. 

The killing of these fry is, oSr course, contrary to the provisions of the 
fishery code, the capture of the fry or smolts of salmon and trout being 
prohibited by Section 73 of the Fisheries Act of 1842 ( 5 and 6 Viet. Cap. 106). 
Tt is difficult or impossible for an angler to ascertain whether the fish is actually 
a sea trout smolt without removing the scales. With the possibility of a smolt 
reaching a length of about 13 inches (the greatest calculated length in these 
investigfations being 12' 9 inches) it is only to be expected that the offence of 
taking sea trout fry might be occasionally committed. This difficulty is minimised 
to some extent by the enforcement of a by-law on the Waterville River, its 


’The tom “fry” is used hero in the legal sense. 
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lakes and tributaries, prohibiting the killing of any sea trout or “pink” (the 
local name of sea trout fry) of a size less than nine inches from the tip of tho 
snout to the fork of the tail (By-Law No. 276 dated 16th September, 1909. 
See Abstract of Fishery By-Laws, 1937). Apart from the fact that a technical 
offence is being committed by the taking of these large sea trout fry little real 
harm is being done to the fisheries when one considers the weight of fish 
involved. If one assumes that the smolts taken average 10 inches in length, 
and that on their first return to the river from the sea the same fish measure 
15 inches, the relative weight of the adult fish to that of the smolt would be 
very roughly 1-5’ to 1 or 3'4 to 1. This, however, ignores the possible mortality 
between the smolt and adult stage, so that taking into consideration the fact 
that relatively small numbers of these fish are probably taken each year little 
damage to the fisheries is likely to result therefrom. One cannot, however, 
apply this argument to the taking of sea trout fry in other rivers, since the 
average length of the sea trout smolts is usually 3 or 4 inches lower tiian that 
of the sea trout from the Waterville system. 

Smolt ages. 

The distribution of the various smolt classes has been given in Table 2. 
Four smolt ages, namely, two, three, four, and five-years were observed, the 
five-year smolts being only of slight importance, forming as they do just over 
one per cent, of the whole in the maiden fish. Two-year smolts comprised more 
than half of the total maiden fish examined, and the next most important 
group, the three-year smolts, were only two-thirds as numerous, forming 
37 0 per cent, of the total. The smaller sea trout (i.e. fish in their fiist 
post-migration summer) had a greater proportion of old smolts than the larger 
fish. The two-year smolt class, the youngest group of smolts existing in this 
river, accounted for 73’3 per cent, of the fish of the second post-migrati|On 
summer and older age groups, whereas in tho first post-migration summer fish 
the percentage of two-year smolts was only 45 4 (see Table 2). The fact that 
the younger smolts tend to remain longer feeding in the sea than the older 
smqlt ages is illustrated in Table 3. 

Although the results of the present investigatibn with regard to the age 
of the smolts are of the same order as those obtained previously (Nall, 1931, 
and Went and Barker, 1943) there is an increase in the proportion of two-year 
smolts almost entirely at the expense of the three-year smolts, despite the fact 
that the proportion of fish in their first post-migration summer is much greater 
tl^ in the previous investigations. Nevertheless these differences ai» well 
within the fluctuations which one might normally expect in a river from 
to time. 


Age at maturity and number of spawning marks. 

In the previously-spawned fish, 29' 3 per cent, had spawned for the fii^t 
time in their first post-migration winter, 57 -2 per cent, in their second post- 
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migration winter, and 13-5 per cent, in their third post-migration winter. 

There is an apparent discrepancy between the results as obtained from the 
examination of previously-spawned fish (Table 4) and those obtained by 

fablt 1. Showing tht tlat and plaot of tht oollootion of sablt 5* Su&bor of ipawning aarka praiant la prafioual/ 
tho natorial froa the rod oatohoi In 1943 (ite Wont and apawnod flih. 

Barkor» 1943 1 past 84 of alcttch aap of oetchaent area). 
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Table 6. Caloulated aean lengths in inohet in the aea. 
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Table 9. Caloulated aean length in inohee at the end of eaoh year of life in the river and eea (for aaiden fith only). 
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examination of the maiden fish (Table 3). This discrepancy is more apparent 
than real, because it is well known that large numbers of whitling (i.e. fish in 
their first post-migration summer) enter fresh water, sometimes remaining there 
over the winter, and descend again to the sea without spawning, often 
accompanied by other sea trout as kelts. 

If one assumes that the conditions in the Watervillc River are accurately 
represented by the results given in Tables 3 and 4 then out of every 100 fish 
spawning, approximately 29 entered the river in their first post-migration 
summer, i.e. the proportion of whitling to other age groups was 29 to 71. In 
the entrants to Uie river in the maiden state the ratio of whitling to other fish 
was 62 to 38 or say 116 to 71. It follows, therefore, that out of every 116 
whitling (fish in their first post-migration summer) only 29 or 25 per cent, 
spawned in the winter following their first return to fresh water. 

It was calculated that 64 9 per cent, of the previously-spawned fish had a 
single spawning mark on each of Uicir scales, 19 1 per cent, had two marks, 91 
per cent, three marks, 5 0 per cent, four marks, and 19 per cent, five spawning 
marks (Table 5). It will be noticed that the proportion of previously-spawned 
fish having a large number of spawning marks on their scales is very much 
less than in the spring-running sea trout (Wont and Barker, 1943, p. 94). 
Only one fish had siM>nt more than a year recovering from spawning. 

Proportion of previously-spawned fish. 

As mentioned previously it is impossible to tell the date of entry into the 
river of an individual fish which has been taken by rod and line. Nevertheless 
m order to obtain some idea of the fluctuations in the proportion of maiden 
and mature fish over the season any fish taken on rod and line from the 1st to 
the 15th day of every month (both days inclusive) was included in the catch for 
the previous month on the grounds that fresh run fish take a lure more readily 
than fish some time in fresh water. In Table 6 the results have been given, 
and it will be seen that in the early part of the season, February to May 
inclusive, the previously-spawned fish predominated, whereas after that time 
the maiden fish formed three-quarters or more of the total stock. 

Condition co-efficient. 

The relationship between the weight and length of a fish, usually called 
• the “condition co-elficient’’ or “condition factor,” is a useful means of 
assessing the differences ini shape which occur over the season or in different 
districts. As Nall explains (Nall, 1930, p. 263) an accurate comparison cannot 
be made between fish of different rivers unless they are examined in the same 
year and month, and after the same interval in fresh water. Obviously with 
rod-caught fish this ideal test is impossible to achieve. Nevertheless the 
comparisons are of sufficient interest if we bear in mind that we are dealing, 
for the most part, with fish which have been up in fresh water for some time 
before capture. 
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In the case of sea trout the formula used by workers dealing with British 
units of weight aj).d length is that devised by Menzies, when working on the 
soa trout of the River Forth and subsequently adopted by Nall in his intensive 
studies on Scottish sea trout, namely, K = W/{L^ X 0 000427) where W is 
the weight in lbs. and L is length in inches. Another factor, usually called 
the “condition factor” (according to Corbett’s scale) is also sometimes used, 
particularly by anglers and it is calculated according to the formula 
C.F. = 10®W/L®, where W and L have the same meaning as in the formula 
mentioned previously. The relationship between the two factors is obviously 
K X 42-7 = C.F. 

In Table 10 the mean condition co-efficients for the various groups have 
been given, and, even taking into consideration the fact that most of the fish 
examined had been for some time in fresh water before capture, it seems 
apparent that sea trout of the Walerville River are slim fish, but it is wel' 
known that this character has not affected cither their sporting or edible 
qualities. There is, however, no indication that spawning has affected the 
average condition of the fish. 


Calculated lengths. 

As mentioned previously (page 202) the length at the end of every year 
of life of each fish having suitable scales was calculated in the normal way, 
i.e. on the assumption that the growth of the fish was strictly proportional to 
the growth of the scale. Normally the fish having spawning marks on their 
scales are excluded for obvious reasons. In other words, only maiden fish are 
deemed to have suitable scales for this purpo.so. In the previous investigation 
(Went and Barker, 1943), as in Nall’s investigation (Nall, 1931), the scales of 
a large proportion of previously-spawned fish were also measured, and the 
appropriate lengths calculated therefrom. It was, of course, realised that the 
results from such measurements were likely to be somewhat inaccurate, but 
with the limited number of maiden fish available for examination this could 
not be avoided. In this investigation the maiden fish sampled, over 700 in 
number, were sufficiently numerous to give reliable results. 

(a) River Life, — In Table 7 the mean calculated lengths for each smolt 
class at the end of each year of fresh-water life have been given, and the 
grovrth and frequency distribution curves have been given in Fig. 2. It will 
be seen that the fastest growing parr migrated first. 

In the previous work on sea trout of this river (Went and Barker, 1943) 
it was mentioned that a large proportion of the parr of these fish showed on 
their scales certain growth rings which correspond with a period of rapid' 
growth in fresh water in tlie spring prior to migration as a smolt. The 
transition from river to sea growth is quite well marked in these fish. The 
difficulty experienced elsewhere with regard to estuarine growth, i.e. growth 
in the brackish waters of the estuary, is absent, presumably because the 
Waterville Raver flows directly into Ballinaskelligs Bay, which opens direct 
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into the Atlantic Ocean, and in c<MX8equence there is no brackish water to 
provide feeding grounds for the sea trout. It is, therefore, quite simple to 
calculate the length of the smolts from the scales, and this was done in the 



Fio 2.— Growth in fresh water. 

A. Distribution curves— 

(a) Two-year smolts at one year. 

(b) Three-year smolts at one year, 
(o) Two-year smolts at two years. 

{d) Three-year smolts at two years, 
(e) Three-year smolts at three years. 

B. Growth curves in the different sraolt clasflesr— 

(a) Two-year smolt class. 

(b) Three-year smolt class. 

(c) Four-year smolt clasa 

(d) Sice at migration. 
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majority of cases. The proportion of fish, which did not .show fresh -water 
growth in the spring prior to migration to the sea as smolts, was exceedingly^ 
small, and there was, therefore, no point in separating the fish into two types, 
as Was done in the case of salmon of a number of Irish rivers (see Went, 1938 
to 1943). The mean length of the smolt in the various smolt classes increased 
with a rise in the smdt age (Table 7). 

From Table 9 it is obvious that the differentiation in freshwater growth 
in the various age groups of any one particular smolt class is slight, although 
the older age groups, i.e. fish in their second and third post-migration sinnmers, 
have, on the average, a slightly more rapid growth rate in fresh water than 
fish in their first post-migration summer. 

(6) Sen JW/c.— Although the number of observations of maiden fish had 
increased twelvefold, the single specimen of a fish, which returned to fresh 
water in its fourth post-migration summer descrilxHl previously (Went and 
Barker, 1943, page 95) was the only member of it^ group to be noted in this 
series of investigations. The calculated lengths at the end of each winter of 
sea life have been given in Table 8, and it will be seen that in the fish in their 
second and third post-migration summers the mean lengths at the cud of the 
first sea winter are almost identical. The actual increments made in the se'i 
up to the end of the first sea winter were 3*6 inches and 3*9 inches, respectively, 
for fish in their second and third post-migration summers (see Table 8), the 
mean growth rate for all fish being 3*6 inches. 
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Average sizes. 

The average sizes of the various groups of fish have been given in Table 10. 
In general it might be said that there is an increase in the mean length and 
weight after each recovery from spawning, but the annual increment made 
after the initial spawning is somewhat less than that in the maiden fish. This 
is not unexpected, as apart from the fact that a kelt has to recover the weiglit 
lost as a result of spawning activities, the period of feeding in the sea in any 
one year is less than in the maiden fish. 

Oldest and heaviest fish. 

Two fish (0 2 per cent.) were in their eleventh year since hatching, five 
(O' 4 per cent.) in their tenth year, thirty-one (2 '6 per cent.) in their ninth 
year, and sixty-six (5 '6 per cent.) in their eighth year. It will be noted that 
the proportion of old fish is less than that given in the earlier paper, owing 
to the inclusion of large numbers of late-running sea trout, a large part of 
which wore maiden or immature fish and, therefore, relatively young. The 



LENGTH IN INCHES 


Flo. 3. — Length distribution curres from weighted numbers. 

(a) All fbh. 

(b) Whitling (maid^ fish in their first post-migration summer). 

(o) Maiden fish in their second post-migration summer. 

(Note. — The weight scale drawn up on the assumption that the mean condition 

coefficient (JK) « 0-9.) 
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heaviest fish was one referred to previously (Went and Barker, 1943, page 96) 
weighing 10 lbs. and measuring 30 inches. 

Size distribution. 

The size distribution of the sea trout was estimated from the available 
data, and the results have been given in Table 11 (see also Fig. 3). Tt will be 
seen that there are two peaks in the curve corresponding to the individual curves 
for the maiden fish in their first and second post-migration summers. In order 
that the angler should be able to assess the proportion of the various sizes, 
on the basis of the weight, a scale has been added to Fig. 3 for this purpose, 
the weight being determined on the assumption that the average eoiidition 
coefficient was 0-9. 


Discussion of results. 

In Went and Barker, 1943, p. 97, it was sugge.sted that examination of 
the late-running sea trout might have given somewhat <lifi'ercnt results from 
those obtained by consideration of the spring-running fish. It is now clear, 
however, that such was not the ease when one considers the growth of and 
size attained by the smolts, and the spring-running fish are obviously merely 
part of the general stocks of sea trout in this river; not a separate population 
or entity. The fact that sea trout are to be found in the fresh condition in 
the early part of the season in the Waterville River is due, in the main, lo 
the early return of the previously-spawned fish. This cannot be e.\plained at 
present. It is not on account of the necessity to penetrate great distances to 
the spawning beds, because even to reach the uppermost waters of this river 
system trout have comparatively short distances to travel. 

By combining the material from the net and weir captures with that from 
the rods a reasonably, accurate idea of the stocks of .sea trout in the Waterville 
River can be obtained. The rapid growth in fresh water and the large size 
attained by the smolts are, more or less, unique as far as sea trout have been 
investigated to date. 


R£suii£. 

(1) New material, consisting of sets of scales and data from sea trout taken 
by single rod and line in the Waterville River system was obtained and 
subjected to a preliminary examination. As there was no sign, based on the 
(Stimated length of the smolts, of a division of the maiden fish and those 
maiden fish examined previously (Wont and Barker, 1943) into two or more 
distinct populations (Fig. 1) the new material was added to the material 
examined previoiusly and the combined material was used thereafter. The 
possibility of anglers taking quite unwittingly the fry of sea trout lias been 
discussed. 
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(2) The bulk of the fish migrated as two and three-year smolts Uie latter 
being only two-thirds as numerous as the former. There was a tendency for 
the younger smolts (2 years old) to return to fresh water after a longer interval 
in the sea than the other smolt classes (Tables 2 and 3). 

(3) Just over three-quarters of the total run were estimated to have been 
maiden fish, and of these nearly 60 per cent, were in their first post-migration 
summer. As the .season progres.sed the proportion of previously spawned fish, 
which at first predominated, gradually decreased, and towards the end of the 
season (from July onwards) less than one-sixth of the toT;al had spawned 
before (Table 6). 

(4) Only 25 per cent, of the fish returning to the river for the firat time 
in their first post-migration summer spawned in the following winter. The 
remaindei’ may have wintered in fresh water, but did not spawn until, at least, 
the succeeding winter (Tables 3 and 4). 

(5) Previously spawned fish had from one to five spawning marks on their 
scales. The fish which had only one such mark amounting to about two-thirds 
of the total, those having two spawning marks were less than one-third as 
abundant (Table 5). 

(6) The lenpfths at the end of each year of life were calculated for. all 
maiden fish having suitable scales. The fastest growing fish migrated firat and 
there was a rise in average length of the smolts as the smolt classtis were 
ascended (Table 7 and Fig. 2). There appeared to be a slight differentiation 
in size attained in fresh water in the different age groups (Table 9 and Pig. 1). 
At the end of the first winter in the sea there was verj' little difference in 
mean length in the different age groups (Table 8). 

(7) The average sizes in the various groups have been given in Tabic 10. 
After each succes.sive spawning the mean length increased, but the increment 
gradually became smaller (Table 10). 

(8) Even allowing for the fact that some fish had been .some time in fresh 
water before capture the average condition coefficient (0 88) suggests that the 
sea trout of this river are slim fish (Table 10). * 

(9) In Table 11 the estimated size distribution of the sea trout runs have 
been given (see also Fig. 3). 
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REACTION OF p-DIMETHYLAMINOBBNZALDEHYDE WITH 
AROMATIC AMINO COMPOITNDS. 

By a. E. a. WERNER. 

[Bead March 28. Publiehed separately Aprii. 28, 1044.] 

WkiIj (1) has pointed out that p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde reacts with 
aromatic amines to give intense orange precipitates, which he examined in a 
qualitative way. Sachs and Lewin (2) and Mohlau (3), in discussing the colour 
of azomethine compounds, refer briefly to compounds which p-dimethylamino- 
benzaldehyde forms with aniline, p-toluidine, and p-aminodimethylaniline. 
The present author has described a method for the detection and quantitative 
estimation of sulphanil amide (4) and sulphapyridine (5) which depends on 
the formation of an intense yellow colour (or in concentrated solutions an orange 
precipitate) upon the addition of an acid solution of 2 >-dimethylaminobenzal- 
dchyde. Tauber and Laufer (6) have also described a .similar colour test for 
p-aminobenzoic acid, depending upon the formation of an orange colour with 
2 )-dimethylaminobenzaldehydc in glacial acetic acid solution. 

In the present communication a systematic investigation of the reaction 
of p-dimethylaminobenzaldehydc with over fifty different amino compounds has 
been undertaken. The qualitative results obtained may be conveniently 
summarised thus ; — 

(n) Aromatic compounds react in the presence of mineral acid, provided 
the -NHj group is attached directly to the benzene nucleus. Thus aniline 
reacts, but not benzylamine. 

(6) Compounds in which a nuclear carboxylic or sulphonic group are 
present, e.g. p-aminobenzoic acid or sulphanilic acid, react immediately in the 
absence of mineral acid. 

(c) No reaction occurs with (i) aliphatic amines and amino acids, 
(ii) N-substituted aromatic amines, (iii) heterocyclic amino compounds, or 
(iv) amino derivatives of the cycloparaflSns, e.g. cyclohexylamine. 

The fact that such compounds as methylaniline and acetanilide give no 
colour when treated with p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde supports the hypothesis 
suggested by the author and Morris (7), that the chromophoric complex 
responsible for colour formation is of the Schiff base type, being formed by 
elimination of water between the aldehydic group and the primary amino group 
of the aromatic amine. This hypothesis, however, fails to account for the fact 
that, whereas the Schiff bases normally are feebly coloured substances, the 
chromophoric complex in question has a much more intense colour; there must 
be some other factor of paramount importance, which it is the main purpose 
of the present communication to investigate. With this end in view, the 
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reaction of iMlimethylaminobenzaldehyde with snlphanilamide, aniline, and 
p-aimnobenzoic acid has been investigated in greater detail. 

When eqaimolecular amounts of p-dimethylaminobenzaldehydc and 
snlphanilamide were suspended in water, no trace of colour developed, but the 
addition of a strong mineral acid produced an immediate orange precipitate, 
a maximum yield being obtained when exactly one equimolecular proportion 
of acid had been added. This orange precipitate proved to be a salt of the 
Schiff base with the added acid, so that the reaction may be adequately 
represented by the following equation : — 

Me,N-CA-CHO + H,N-C.H4-80,-NH, + HX 

- [M:e,N - C,H4 - CH - N - C,H4 - SO, - NH,J HX + H,0 

The above constitution was proved by analysis of the hydrochloride salt, 
which was found to contain two molecules of water of crsrstallisation. This 
orange salt is readily converted by the addition of an cquimolecnlijr proportion 
of alkali or ammonia into a pnle-yellm compound, which proved to be identical 
with the Schiff base obtained by Gray, et al. (8) on fusing sulphanilamide with 
p-dimetbylaminobenzaldehyde. Conversely, the Schiff base so obtained was 
readily converted into the orange-coloured salt upon the addition of acid. 
The orange salt obtained by adding p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde to a 
concentrated solution of aniline hydrochloride behaved in a similar way, and 
was converted by the addition of alkali or ammonia into an insoluble Schiff 
base identical with that obtained by Sachs and Lewin {loc, dt.) by heating a 
mixture of aniline and p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde. 

This reversible interconversion may be represented thus : — 

alkali 

[Mo,N - C.H4 - CH - N - CtH,] HX Me,N - C,H4 - CH - N - C,H, 

Orange acid Palo-Tetlow 

The insoluble orange “zwitterionic” salt obtained from p-aminobenzoic 
acid, if suspended in water and treated with alkali, goes into solution with a 
pale-yellow colour, containing the Schiff base, 

Me,N-C„H 4 -CH = N - C„Il 4 - COONa. 

On standing the pale-yellow colour .slowly faded, and glistening crystals 
separated out, which proved to be p-dimethylaminobenzaldchydc, produced by 
the slow hydrolysis of the Schiff base according to the equation : — 

Me,N-C.H4-CH-N-C,H4-COONu + H,0-Me,N-C,H4-CH0 + H,N-C«H4-C00Na 

Tn order to understand the marked difference in the intensity of colour 
between the orange salt and the pale-yellow free base, it is necessarj’ to consider 
the intimate molecular structure of the kation of the salt in the light of two 
factors, which are now recognised as being of paramount importance in 
connection with the development of colour in organic compounds. These 
two factors are (i) a conjugated double bond system (cf. Burawoy, 9), and 
(ii) a resonating system (cf. Broolrer cf of., 10). 
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Applying these considerations to the simplest example, namely, the 
compound formed between p-dimethylaminobcnzaldehydc and aniline, it is to 
be noteel that the free base can give rise to a resonating system to which the 
components (A) and (B) contribute : — 

Me^N-O^CH-N-^O Me^N -<3-CH-N-<3 

A B 

The component (B), however, is much less stable than (A), due to the 
presence of the negatively charged nitrogen atom, and also the quinonoid ring 
system^, and therefore the amount of resonance is limited. Hence the free 
base has a light colour, due to the presence of the conjugated double bond system 
in (A). ITpon acidification, however, a proton readily adds itself at the 
negatively charged nitrogen atom, giving the kation of a salt, in which 
unrestricted resonance is possible. A resonating system rc.sults, in which the 
components (C) and (D) 


Me3N-0-CH=i|l-0 

H A 

C. D 

are of primary importance, but to which the components (E) and (F) also 
contribute : — 

H H 

E. F. 

The extent to which the components (B) and (F) contribute to the resonating 
system will be increased, if suitable electron accepting substituents are present 
in the ortho and para positions in the aromatic nucleus of the reacting amino 
compound; thus, in the case of p-nitraniline or p-amiuobcnzoic acid, components 
of the type (O) and (H) will contribute largely to the resonating system. 


Me,N 


CH-Nf-0-N<- 


G. 


MejN — 

H. 

^The potsibility of resonance between the different Kekuld and other condgurations of 
the benzene ring ha» a stabilising effect on the benzenoid configuration^ which is therefore 
strongly favoured over the quinonoid configuration. 
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Furthermore, the more such components contribute to the resonating 
system, the more perfect the resonance becomes, and hence the more intense 
the colour of the kation. This deduction has lK?en verified, at least qualitatively, 
by the experimental findings that the colour given by such aromatic amines 
as aniline or toluidine is relatively weak in comparison with the colour given 
by p-nitraniline, p-aminol3enzoic acid, or sulphanilic acid. A quantitative 
investigation of this aspect of the exact relationship between intensity of colour 
and chemical structure of the reacting amino compounds has been postponed 
to a later communication. Passing reference may l)e made to the fact that the 
presence of bulky substituents in the orHio position to the - NII^ group 
apparently »suppre8ses the colour intensity. Thus o-nitranilinc and sym- 
tribromaniline fail to develop any colour upon the addition -of p-dimcthyl- 
c minobenzaldehyde. 

The essential correctness of the above hyi)Othesis concerning the structure 
of the kation and the development of colour in these compounds receives 
additional support from a consideration of the following points:- - 

(«) Aliphatic amino compounds, benzylamine or cyclohexylamine, give no 
colour upon acidification, although a Schiff base can be prepared according 
to the fusion method. Now the kation of such compounds can only exhibit 
resonance to a very limited extent; structures such as (E) and (P) are clearly 
impossible, and although resonance between components of the type (0) and (D) 
may be theoretically visualised, c.g. for benzylamine :~ 

4- f- 

H H 

this resonance will be severely damped, if not entirely absent, since the 
positive charge of the kation must be almost entirely localised on the more basic 
nitrogen atom. An approximately ((uautitativo idea of the N-N imbalance 
may be obtained by comparing the ionisation constant of dimcthylanilinc, 
namely, 2 4 X lO'*", with that of benzylamine, namely, 2 T) X 10"°. (Cyclo- 
hexylamine is such a .strong base that its aqueous solution readily absorbs 
carbon dioxide.) Since resonance in tlie kation is almost entirely suppressed, 
no colour is developed. There is not even the feeble yellow colour associated 
with a Schiff base, since “perfect conjugation” (cf. Burawoy, loc. cit.) 
throughout the molecule is absent, conjugation being confined to the three 
double bonds in the aldehydic portion of the molecule. 

(6) The colour of the kation depends upon the hydrogen ion concentration. 
In dilute solution an equilibrium is established which may be repre-sented by 
the following equation: — 

M®,N-C,H4-CH-N-C,K, + HX ^ [Me,N-C,Il4-CE-N-C,H,]X- 

H 

On addition of a mineral acid to an equimolecular mixture of p-dimethyl- 
aminobenzaldehyde and an aromatic amine there is at first a rapid increase 
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in colour intensity, which attains a maximum (see experimental part) and then 
falls off gradually until the solution is finally colourless. The initial increase 
in colour intensity is due to a shift in the equilibrium in favour of the kation 
concentration; further addition of acid causes the formation of a doubly 
charged kation of the structure (I) 


H h 

I 


by the addition of a second proton. A kation of this typo is not capable of 
existing in a resonating state, and is therefore colourless. 

(c) The colour of the kation is sensitive to the action of heat. On heating 
an aqueous solution of the kation, the colour intensity gradually diminishes as 
the temperature increases. This may be attributed to the normal thermal 
dissociation that all ammonium salts undergo, and in this case involves the 
following change : 


[Me,N - C,H, - CH = N - C.H.] X- 

k 


Me,N-C.H4-CII-N-C,JI, + IIX 


leading to the formation of the feebly coloured Schiff base. On cooling the 
solution, the colour returns to its original intensity. A .similar colour change 
is also observed on heating the solid salt. 

(d) Addition' of sodium chloride in large excess causes an increase in the 
colour intensity, whereas addition of ethyl alcohol causes a marked decrease in 
the colour intensity. Both these salt and solvent effects arc associated with a 
substance in which the following equilibrium with an acid is established : — 

B + HX B*H + X- . 

The law of mass actihn takes the form (11) 

LB^H][X-] f, . fHx 

LB][UXJ 

so that the addition of an inert electrolyte, o.g. NaCl, would cause a shift of 
the equilibrium in favour of the kation H, since it decreases the ionic 
activity coefficients fs^H and fx-. Conversely, the replacement of water by 
alcohol decreases and fx- thus causing the equilibrium to shift in favour 
of the free base with consequent decrease in colour int^ity. It must be 
noted, however, that the above remarks do not apply to those salts in which 
sulphonic or carboxylic groups are present in the molecule; in such cases the 
salt and solvent effects are not so definite nor predictable on theoretical grounds. 

(e) No colour is obtained when m-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde is used in 
place of the para isomeride. There was evidence of Schiff base formation, 
when the components were heated together on a water-bath, but addition of 
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a mineral acid did not produce any intense coloration. This lack of colour 
in the kation having the structure 

Me,N V +- 

H 

must be attributed to the fact that resonance is impossible. Furthermore, the 
fact that Schiff base formation does not readily occur is further evidence of 
the decreased activity of the carbonyl group in m-dimethylaminobenzaldehydc, 
a fact which has been experimentally shown by f5ocker, et al. (12), in other 
reactions of this compound. This reduced reactivity of the carbonyl group is 
probably dile to the fact that, whereas the meta isomeride cannot resonate, 
the p-dimethylaminobenzaldchyde itself docs show resonance between the 
structures 


M#jN— ^ii^— C\ < — > 


Experimental. 

Condensation of p~dimethylaminobemaldehyde with sulphanilaniide . — 
(«) Finely powdered p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde (7 5 g.) was intimately 
mixed with finely powdered sulphanilamide (8 6 g.), and dissolved in hot 
distilled water (1,000 c.c.). Upon addition of N hydrochloric acid (50 c.c.), 
the hydrochloride of the Schiff base separated .as a copious orange precipitate. 
Yield =13-3 g., corresponding to 85 per cent, of the theoretical. Kecrystallised 
from hot water acidulated with hydrochloric acid in the form of dark-red 
ccicular crystals. M.P. 242® C. Analysis (after drying at 105 ’ C.) Found 
C = 53'20 per cent.; H == 5’31 per cent.; N = 12 38 per cent.; S = 9 55 
per cent.; HCl = 10-65 per cent, (argcntometrically), 10-70 per cent, 
(titrimetrically) with N/lONaOH); Ci 5 H,, 0 ,N,S . IICl requires C — 53 0 per 
cent.; H = 5-30 per cent.; N = 12-36 per cent.; S — 9 40 per cent.; 
HCl = 10-75 per cent. Loss of weight on drying at 105® C. = 9-4 per cent. 
CjsHitOjNjS . HCl . 2HjO requires 9 6 per cent. By using other mineral acids 
the following salts were obtained: — Sulphate, M.P. 212® C.; Nitrate, M.P. 
200® C.; Oxalate, M.P. 195® C.; Picrate, M.P. 187® C. 

(b) p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde (7-5 g.) and sulphanilamide (8-6 g.) 
were dissolved in hot distilled water (1,000 c.c.). Addition of N acetic acid 
(60 c.c.) caused gradual formation of a lemon yellow precipitate. 
-Yield =13-0 g., 81 per cent, of the theoretical, M.P. 214® C. (Pound 
N = 18-80 per cent. C„H„0,NaS requires N = 13-90 per cent.) 

(c) p-dimethylaminobenzaldchyde (3-8 g.) and sulphanilamide (4-3 g.) 
were intimately mixed and heated in an oil bath to 140® C. A homogeneous 
melt is obtained, from which a crystalline solid starts to separate. The solid 
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mass was maintained at 140® C. for 30 min. The solid residue was extracted 
with mixture of acetone (20 c.o.) and ethyl alcohol (80 c.c.)- Lemon yellow 
substance remained. Yield = 4*0 g., 54 per cent, of the theoretical. M.P. 212® C. 
Pound N ~ 13*85 per cent.; S = 10 56 per cent. CijiHijOgNsS requires 
N ==-' 13*90 per cent.; S = 10*60 per cent. (Gray et ah, loc. cii., give M.P. 
229® C.) This compound shows no depression of M.P. when mixed with the 
compound obtained in (6), which must also be the free Schiff base; the expected 
acetate stilt is evidently completely hydrolysed, so that reaction (6) provides 
a better method for obtaining the free base. 

Condensation of p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde with (i) p-aminobemoic 
acid, («) anthranilic acid, and {Hi) sulphanilic acid . — In each case equi- 
molecular proportions of p-dimcthylaininobenzaldehyde and the respective 
acids were mixed in distilled water. Rapid deposition of an orange precipitate 
resulted, and the following compounds were obtained in yields 80-85 per cent, 
of the theoretical. 

(i) Rocrystallised from hot water in form of dark-red rosettes. M.P. 
245® C. (Pound N = 10*23 per cent. ('joH^OaNa requires N == 10*45 percent.) 

(ii) Kecrystallised from hot water as red acicular crystals. M.P. 185® C. 
(Found N = 10*30 per cent.) 

(iii) M.P. 300® C. (Pound N = 9*15 per cent. CiJ-IioO^NaS requires 
9*21 per cent.) 

In the case of p-aminobenzoic acid the effect of carrying out the 
condensation in non-aqueous solvents >vas investigated. Thus in ethyl alcohol 
and benzene the reaction proceeds vciy slowly and the yields are much poorer. 

Condensation of P’dimethijlarninohenzaldehyde with aniline. — (a) Finely- 
powdered p-diraethylaminobenzaldehyde (7 5 g.) was suspended in distilled 
water (400 c.c.) and treated with a solution of aniline (5 c.c.) in N hydrochloric 
acid (50 c.c.). The solution assumed a yellow colour and rapidly deposited an 
orange precipitate, which on recrystallisation from N/2 hydrochloric acid 
yielded red acicular crystals. Yield — 11*5 g., 88 per cent, of the theoretical 
M.P. 216® C. Found N = 10*65 per cent. ; HCl = 13*60 per cent. C,,H,,N,C1 
requires = 10 71 per cent.; HCl 13*63 per cent. 

(h) An intimate mixture of p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde (3*00 g.) and 
aniline (2 c.c.) was maintained at 120® C. for 30 min. The solid residue was 
dissolved in hot ethyl alcohol (50 c.c.), from which pale yellow crystals were 
deposited. M.P. = 99 5®C. Found N = 12*35 per cent. CioHicN, requires 
N == 12*50 per cent. Sachs and Lewin {loc. cit.) give M.P. 100® 0. 

Conversion of the salts into the corresponding Schiff bases. — (a) The finely- 
powdered hydrochloride salt derived from sulphanilamidc (1*5 g.) was suspended 
in water and treated with a solution (10 per cent.) of ammonium hydroxide. 
A pale lemon yellow precipitate was deposited from a colourless solution. 
Yield = 1*0 g. M.P. 212® C. No depression of M.P. observed when mixed 
with a specimen of p-dimethylaminobenzylidene sulphanilamidc prepared by 
fusion method. 

(f>) On treating the .same salt (1-0 g.) suspended in water (100 c.c.) with 
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N/10 sodium hydroxide (31 5 o.c.) a similar pale yellow precipitate was obtained. 
Yield = 0‘55 g. M.P. 212^-214° C. 

(c) The hydrochloride salt of p-dimethylaminobenzylidene aniline (15 g.) 
was suspended in water and treated w^ith a .solution (10 per cent.) of ammonium 
hydroxide. A lemon yellow ])recipitatc was deposited. Yield l‘2g. 
M.P. 96® C. No depression of ]\I.P. on mixing with a specimen of 29-dimethyl- 
aminobenzylidene aniline prepared by fusion method. 

Titration with Caustic Sodct, — The following experiment is a typical 
example of the technique used. Millimolecular proportions of p-dimethylamino- 
benzaldehydc and p-aminobenzoic acid were dissolved separately in distilled 
water (500 c.c.). Aliquot portions (50 c.c.) were mixed; the resulting yellow 
solution was titrated with N/10 sodium hydroxide, and the number of c.c. 
required to cause complete dccolori.sation was noted, a sharp end point being 
easily obtained. Titre obtained 10 00 c.c., 9 90 c.c. Theory requires 
10 00 C.O., corresponding to the equation: — 

Me,N-CoIf4~CH«NH-C.H4-C06 + NaOK 

H,0 + Me,N - CJTj - CH = N - COONa 

Action of Alkali on p-dimctliylmninohcnzylidene-p-aminohenzoate, — The 
compound (0*50 g.) was suspended in distilled water (100 c.c.) and treated with 
N/10 sodium hydroxide (25 c.c.). A yellow solution resulted. On standing 
24 hrs. the solution became colourless. Oradual deposition of crystals ensued. 
Yield = 015 g. M.P. 72® C. Found N == 9 25 per cent. C,H,iNO requires 
9 -40 per cent.x There was no de))re«sion of M.P. on mixing with an authentic 
specimen of p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde. 

The Effect of pH on Intensity of Colour, — A centimolecular mixture of 
p-diinethylaminobenzaldchyde and sulphanilamide was dissolved in water 
(1,000 C.C.), and 1 c.e. portions were added to a series of buffered solutions 
(5 c.c,), ranging in pH from 1 17 to 4*96. The intensity of colour produced 
in each case was measured visually in a comparator tube. The colour intensity 
increased gradually up to a maximum at pll 2 05 and then fell off sharply. 
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THE GAMETOPHYTES OP P0D0CABPV8 ANDINUS. 

By W. J. looby and J. DOYLE. 

(PUATBS 6 TO 9.) 

[Bead Ami. 25. Published separately Junr 8, 1944.] 

The simpler i>pecie8 of Podocarpus are probably those included in the sub-genus 
Stachycarpus, and of these P. andinus is commonly recognized as one of the 
simplest. There are a number of articles (Coker 1902, Stiles 1912, Sinnott 
1913, Buchholz 1941, Tahara 1941) dealing with various developmental phases 
in the other sections of the genus, notably the Eupodocarpus group. As far 
os the pre-embryonie stages are coneenied these papers still leave many points 
obscure. No complete close study has yet been made of any one species,, 
although in view of the wide differences existing between the various sections 
it would be desirable to have details, as full as possible, from at leist a couple 
of species from each section for comparison with the anatomical data which 
are plentifully available. It is still not easy to suggest with a feeling of real 
probability lines of development within the genus, or fully to distinguish 
specific and sectional from generic and family characteie. For the moment, 
however, the point of most direct interest here is the fact that there seem to 
be only two communications referring to Stachycarpm. A recent one 
by Buchholz (1936) deals adequately with the embryogeny proper, but only 
from the late proembryo onwards, in P. spicatiis, P. ferruginous, and 
P. usunibarensis. The other (Sinnott 1913) gives an account of earlier stages 
in development in P. spicatus and P. ferruginous, but the account is in general 
outline only, details of many of the critical phases being lacking or obscure. 
Thus on the general development in Stachycarpus up to embryogeny there is one 
short incomplete account, now 30 years old, and in frhich no reference is m adft to 
the most interesting species — P, andinus. The only direct reference anywhere 
found to P. andmus is contained in a few commits by Stiles (1912) on its 
pollen grain while still in the pollen sac. When therefore a specimen of this 
species with a high degree of fertility became available opportunity was taken 
to make a close study of as many phases as possible in its life-history. 

The present paper deals with gametophyte development up to fertilization. 
In a second paper it is hoped to cover fertilization and embryogmiy stages. 
Both accounts include some items of detail which may later prove to be of 
little fundamental importance, but until Aemopyh and at least some species 
of Dacrydiutn have been worked out fully— and in both genera primitive 
features are to be expected— it seemed better to include these items, irthey 
may help later if only to distinguish characters of less unpoftanea from those 
of greater, A few points also overlap some alreadjr briefly described by 
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Sinnott but, aa the OTerlapping is slight, it was again thought better in the 
interests of clarity to present a continuous account. 

There was available at the same time a fertile specimen of P. nivalis whose 
study yielded some new points in development in a species from the 
Eupodocarpus group. It is hoped to deal with these in another paper, together 
with some observations on the podocarps as a whole. 

Matsbial. 

Specimens of P. andAnus are to be found in many estates, but, being 
ordinarily dioecious, fertile ovules and fruit are comparatively rare. The 
material used for this study was growing in the National Botanic Gardens, 
Glasnevin, Dublin. One specimen was noticed to develop young ovulate strobili 
rather freely, but limited to two large branches on one side. Examination 
showed that those two branches, at some period when the plant was younger, 
had been tied with wire for support. The marks of the wire and the swellings 
above the parts to which the wire had been attached were quite obvious, and 
this disturbance of conduction was clearly associated with the fertility. 
About 100 yards away, but with a dense cluster of other trees and shrubs 
between, grew a staminate plant occasionally bearing a little pollen. This 
however was ineffective for natural pollination, the ovulate strobili fading and 
falling off without further development as winter set in. A few attempts at 
ertifleial pollination showed however that, if pollinated, the ovules could develop 
further. On the occasion of a visit in 1938 to the gardens of the Hon Miss 
Ross at Rostrevor branches were brought back from a specimen there carrying 
pollen profusely. Surprisingly suceeasful pollination was obtained with this 
material scattered over the Glasnevin plant, and from the ovules which over- 
wintered and resumed their development in the spring of 1939 the dates of 
some of the critical stages were approximately determined. By an accident of 
extreme good fortune the male tree at Glasnevin produced in 1939 an 
extraordinarily rich crop of cones, permitting an intense pollination of the 
yoimg ovules which were also plentiful in that year— and with spectacular 
results in 1940. The female tree bore hundreds of ripening fruits in dense 
clusters like rich bunches of grapes. The data obtained from the abundant 
1940 collections were supplemented in 1941. The proximity of the Botanic 
Gardena allowed frequent collection over the critical periods, thus yielding a 
much closer series of stages than were possible in the study of, say, Saxeyothaea 
(Looby and Doyle, 1939), in which case every collection necessitated a journey 
of about 80 miles. 


Observations. 

A. Fenuide gametophyte. An immature ovule is shown in Fig. 1, no 
obvious indications of any arehesporium being visible at this stage. During 
the third week of June most ovules are ready for pollination, and have assumed 
the ty}>i{sal podocarpean form, A young ovule at the average pollinatiim stage 
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(Fig. 3) shows a small area of poorly differentiated archesporial tissue deep 
in the nucellus (Pig. 7). This archesporial tissue increases rapidly in size and 
distinctness, and, in the centre, one cell enlarges as a single gynospore mother 
cell surrounded by a tapetum (Pig. 8). Comparison between Pig. 3 and 
Pig. 6, which is a section, four days later, of an ovule at the mother cell stage, 
shows how rapidly the ovules are growing at this period. Shortly after 
pollination the micropylc develops typical closing cells for a short length 
along its distal end. Fig. 2 shows the type. The tapetum is a very 
conspicuous feature in P. andinus. It becomes increasingly obvioiis (Pigs. 6, 
6, 8, 9, 11) until the gametophyte begins to expand, when it gradually becomes 
confused with the disorganizing nucellar cells. It is therefore remarkable 
that Sinnott records its presence in all the podocarps in which young stages 
were secured except in the species of Stach/ycarpus examined — P. spicatus and 
¥, ferrugineus. A photograph (his PI. 8, 39) is given for the latter species at 
the stage when the functioning gynospore is enlarging. This actually seems 
to show a layer of cells, different from the nucellar cells, immediately 
surrounding the spore. As in any preparation the distinctness of the tapetum 
depends not only on its own degree of development, which shows some 
variation, but also on both the fixing and the staining used, it would be 
interesting to revise these two .species. If only a very limited number of 
preparations are available for any stage it could possibly be overlooked. 

Three gynospores are formed (Pig. 9), the lower of the two cells resulting 
from the first division dividing again. These stages are not illustrated, as no 
peculiar features could be seen in them. Of the three the lowest gives the 
gametophyte. Exceptions must be very rare, as in no case were more than 
three gynospores seen, and, in spite of the great number of ovules examined 
at all stages, in only one ovule were two gametophytes found. The number of 
spores formed in the conifer groups, three or four, shows little consistent 
i-elation, varying often from genus to genus. It is thus perhaps merely a 
matter of detail, but it is not clear how many* typically occur in the two 
Stachycarp-us species examined by Sinnott. He torites of them, that a “linear 
tetrad” is formed, but the only figure given, that already referred to for 
P. ferrugineus, !b,om the developing functioning spore and two abortive ones 
above it, thus suggesting three. The functioning spore becomes vacuolate and 
enlarges considerably while still uninucleate (Figs. 5, 11). This rather 
unusual phase, which has not been so far recorded, presents a striking 
similarity to the corresponding phase in SaaegotJiaea (Looby an^ Doyle, 1939, 
Pig. 2), although in P. andinus a projecting tip seems absent; nor was ahy 
structure later seen like the tiny tent-pole into which it developed in the 
cellular gametophyte in the former type. But Sinnott 's figure, alrea^ referred 
to, of a germinating spore in P. ferrugineus almost certainly indicates the 
occurrence of such a phase in that species also. Development at this period 
is slow, this stage not being found till well into July, on oeeadon even not 
till the end of the month, the whole ovule steadiljr increasing in site (Pig. 5), 
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Free nuclear division soon begins, and the gainetophyte develops to the stage 
shovnu in Fig. 4, in which condition it rests over the winter. Sinnott (1913) 
does not indicate in what stage his Stachycarpvs species overwinter, but most 
probably they behave similarly. The gametophyte of Saxeyothaea also over- 
winters as a small, more or Im spherical, vacuolate prothallus with parietal 
nuclei (Looby and Qoyle, 1939, Pig. 2o). In P. mdirnis this stage is reached 
about October, the actual resting stage being a little smaller than that shown 
in Pig. 4, which is from an ovule in April already wakening from the winter 
rest. This ovule further shows the very definite development of a wide zone 
of tissue, which surrounds the nueellus, and which continues above into the 
micropyle region. This tissue will later form the stone of the ripe seed, the 
outer tissue forming the flesh, although in both cases further expansion takes 
place before differentiation begins. The, zone appears to be the integument 
proper, and can already be seen in quite young ovules.i It shows with 
increasing distinctness in the stages illustrated in Pigs. 3, 6, 5, 4, and 10. 
This series, including the still younger stage in Fig. 1, seems to support what 
is probably the simplest and most obvious interpretation of the fntctification 
in Podocarpus. This interpretation considers it simply as an axillary structure 
bearing a single, attached, inverted, and partly embedded ovule, which is 
overgrown by the scale tiasue. the so-called epimatium. 

The exact dates of absolute winter rest were not determined. Increase in 
size is noticeable as March advances, and stages in typical alveolar formation 
(Fig. 12) are found by the latter part of April. Unfortunately during this 
period, and indeed until the gametophyte has become firmly cellular, the whole 
tissue is extremely delicate, much more so than is even usual at this 
notoriously difficult stage, and tends to collapse in any fixative. In 
Saxegothaea also the same difficulty was met with in an extreme form. As a 
result, although the development seems from the material available to be 
normal, it was difficult to secure stages good enough to photograph. Shortly 
after the alveoli have met in the^centre, and the later typical cell formation 
haa begun, two or three small archegonia can be seen in the upper part. One 
such is shown in Fig. 13. The actual earliest origin of these is not quite clear. 
When alveolar formation begins the small vacuolate gametophyte is circular, 
and obviously there is not room for all the alveoli to advance uniformly to 
the centre. Many close off early in the typical manner described in a recent 
paper on CcUitm (Looby and Doyle, 1940), and are quite small and short, as 
is shown in the strip of young alveoli in Fig. 12. It is probable that it is two 
or three of these that actually become the archegonial initials. In most if not 
all conifers young alveoli, short or long, so function, and in many these can 
be distinguished from neighbouring vegetative alveoli by their slightly more 
definite appearance and the obvious lagging of wall formation in them. In 
the case of P. andinus the functioning ones are few and must be very .small ; 
they oonld- not be idmitifled till they actually began to show an archegonial 
appemranee some little time after wall formation had begun. At the stage 
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shown in Fig. 13 outlines of the original alveoli could he still followed 
throughout the main body of the gametophsrte. Sinnott’s (1913) only statement 
on the archegonial origin is that each arises from a “single superficial ceU.” // 

At this time also be(pns a development essentially similar to that describea 
for Saxegothaea (Looby and Doyle, 1939). Active periclinal divisions 
in the tissue surrounding the archegonia. An early stage is shown in Fig. 14, 
taken one section on the ribbon from a young archegonium. Extending in 
the long axis of the ovule the gametoph 3 rte rapidly becomes elliptical, the 
original centre remaining roughly as the lower focus of the ellipse. A more 
advanced stage is shown in Pigs. 15, 16, the latter illustrating the upper region 
at a higher magnification. In this way is developed the characteristic cone 
which extends at maturity below the long archegonia, and which is shown 
rather coarsely in Fig. 24. The lower tip of the darker area still roughly 
corresponds to the original centre. The cells in the sub-archegonial area stain 
particularly heavily, but the cone extends up to the top, and expands well on 
both sides of the archegonia. The general form is thus essentially similar to 
that drawn diagrammatically for Saxegothaea in Fig. 3c of that paper, although 
in this form the cells flanking the archegonia tend to stain fhore heavily than 
in P. andinus. This arrangement of tissue, allowing for minor differences, 
corresponds to that described by Sinnott (1913) for Dacrydium and the species of 
the Stachycarpus group. It seems to be particularly distinct -in P. ferrugineus. 
In these cases no indication is given of the nature of its development, but it is 
presumably like that described above. The cellular differentiation is in general 
similar to that described for P. ferrugvneas by Sinnott and for Saxegothaea 
by Looby and Doyle. 

As the gametophyte matures the t-wo (or occasionally three) archegonia 
develop the form shown in Fig. 17. These again closely resemble those 
described for at least some species of Dacrydium, for Saxegothaea, and for the 
species of the Stachycarpus group. The jacket cells are not quite so distinct 
as in Saxegothaea. One point how’ever needs further description. In 
Fig. 18, showing the upper part of the two archegonia in Fig. 17, it is clear 
that these are still young with the ventral canal nucleus not yet formed. The 
single-tiered neck can be seen in the left-hand one, and shows that they are 
already embedded at this stage. Flush, when young (Fig. 16), with the surface 
of the gametophyte tissue, the latter grows up around them, till at most (mly 
a very narrow canal extends from outside down to the necks. For all 
practical purposes this canal is obliterated by the meeting of the growing 
tissue, but its position may sometimes be seen clearly enough. This appears 
in Fig. 19 from a slightly older ovule. Both here and in Fig. 18 the thickening 
of the outer walls of the neck cells and the small dome-shaped cavity always 
left just above them are quite distinct. This embedding of ardiegonia 
while still young is without exception the normal oeeurrenee, and has 
place before the imllen tube has reached this area. The tube, at this tim e , has 
tisually just bored through the nucellus bdow. The interest' 'of this feature 
of structure will appear later. 
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It can also be seen from Fig. 18 that the neck cells, which are in one tier 
only, may be laterally placed in relation to the archegonial axis, and would be 
cut obliquely in an ordinary transverse section. This is a frequent feature, 
but fair transverse views of them are shown in Figs. 21, 22. The number 
varies from 10 to 15; 13 appear in Pig. 22, and 15 in Fig. 21. The former 
also shows the sequence of divisions and membrane formation. The original 
single cell divided into quadrants, each of which could divide into half- 
quadrants, in each of which again a final division could take place, giving a 
probable maximum of 16. In Pig. 22, in the lower right-hand quadrant the 
two half -quadrants have not divided; the next half-quadrant above also failed 
to divide — thus giving 13 neck cells in all. In Pig. 21, only one half-quadrant 
did not divide, giving 15. Actually the 16 maximum was never seen, but 
probably occurs. A further point of interest is shown in Figs. 18, 20. As can 
be seen from Fig. 18, the archegonial nucleus contains a large nucleolus. In 
sections stained for ordinary tissues this nucleolus is heavily overstained, so 
that its structure can only be made out in very lightly stained preparations. 
In Fig. 20 the large vesicular body is the nucleolus. The small loop to the left 
is really part of the nuclear membrane, which has contracted in from the outer 
edge of the nucleus proper, whose limits are shown by the clearer semi-lunar 
area on the left. Soon after the nucleolus has become really distinct the 
nucleus proceeds to the ventral canal division. Unfortunately the cytological 
fate and behaviour of this peculiar nucleolus could not be followed. 

The mitosis leading to the formation of the ventral canal and egg nuclei, 
and which has not previously been recorded for any podocurp, is shown in 
Figs. 26 and 27. The first of these brings out its position and small size 
relative to the archegonium; the second, at a higher magnification, the coarsely 
granular appearance of the neighbouring cytoplasm. There also develops just 
at this time, in the centre of the upper part of the archegonium, a fairly 
large zone of more finely granular cytoplasm, into which the egg nucleus 
retires, leaving the ventral canal nucleus at the outer edge. Pig. 28 is from 
one of many stages showing this, although the finely granular zone 'does not 
come out well in the reproduction. The same appears at a slightly later stage 
in Pig. 29. Since the mitosis is usually oblique and a little away from the 
, neck, the ventral canal nucleus usually lies to one side of (Pigs. 28, 29 and 49), 
and only occasionally opposite to (Pig. 48), the neck cells. As in so many 
other conifers, it may be very evanescent, may persist almost up to 
fertilization, or, very rarely, may enlarge and lie free in the cytoplasm. The 
egg nucleus enlarges rapidly (Pigs. 42, 43, 48, 49), the finely granular cytoplasm 
forming a neat sheath around it. Two mature archegonia, ready for fertilization, 
are shown in Pig. 30. In the one on the right the egg nucleus is lying 
symmetrically, and is cut practically medianly; the large size of the nucleus 
and the surrounding sheath are very characteristic at this stage. Many 
scattered' vacuoles, large, and small, still permst up to fertilization, and, in 
additiem to the fine and coarse granules, larger deeply-staining bat irreguiar- 
siia]^ masses, probably protein in nature, occur frequently. These are 
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however hardly regular enough to be classed as “protein vacuoles.” These 
archegonia resemble closely those described by Sinnott (1913) for P. ferrugineus 
and P. spicattis, except that, in these, vacuoles seem a little less nunverous. The 
archegonia of Saxegothaea, while similar in general, lack the numerous sumU 
vacuoles and apparently also the sheath round the egg-nucleus, the “protein 
vacuoles” being, on the other hand, more definite. 

The gynospore membrane is thick and definite. In Pig. 23, an ovule in 
rough T.S., the membrane appears as a thick dark line between nucellus and 
gametophyte, the latter with the characteristic two archegonia. Thc*Thembrane 
itself is illustrated in Pig. 25, and shows clearly the inner continuous layer 
and the outer coarsely fibrillatc layer. Saxegothaea (Looby and Doyle, 1939, 
Pig. 3c) possesses a membrane with similar structure. It is possible that the 
inner continuous membrane may be really double. At the gametophyte apex 
the membrane thins out rapidly over the archegonial area (Pig. 29). 

Considerable changes take place in the meantime in the vegetative tissues 
of ovule and epimatium. A comparative study in Podooarpm of the changes 
taking place in these tissues up to full maturity has not yet been made, 
although it would probably yield fruitful results, but, in spite of their interest, 
a detailed account of P. andiuus is here omitted except for brief reference to 
Pig. 10. To facilitate cutting and penetration of fixative this ovule has been 
sliced down front and rear, but the micropilar region is still intact. TUe 
tissues round Hie epimatial canal have grown and closed it. Within is the 
micropyle proper. Active division has considerably increased the width of 
the micropylar part of the integument, but on the outer sides towards its distal 
part a number of layers of large cells, rather palisade-like in shape, and 
probably containing resin, have developed. This tissue stops proximally just 
where the integument fuses with the scale tissue, and distally thins out at the 
small dark area at the actual micropyle. This dark area is the original group 
of closing cells shown in Pig. 2. The small-celled part of the integument, 
sharply marked off from the scale and epimatium tissue, swings completely 
round and over the nucellus and gametophyte. At the base, to the left in 
Fig. 10, there can be made out in order from tho outside, looser scale tissue, 
the compact integument tissue, and the nucellar tig^.' Actually the scale 
and integument tissue are separated by a very narrow zone of cells which differ 
from both. It does not appear in this figure. The loose tissue on the sides 
of the micropylar Ibart of the integument probably corresponds to the resin 
tissue described by Gibbs (1912) for P. ferrugineus (another of the 
Stachycorpus species), although in this case it ranges right down to the base 
of the ovule. The narrow zone referred to aibave probably represents this in 
P. andinus. 

B. Male gametophyte. This account starts with the shed grain when first 
found in the micropyle shortly after pollination (Pig. 81). The proHiallial 
cells (tor nuclei) are grouped at one side in a small dense clump, which, when 
lightly stained, can be resolved with high magnificathm into a number of 
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separaite nuclei, the exact number being difficult to determine at this stage. 
The nuclear clump in the centre of the upper grain, for example, can be shown 
to be composed of three nuclei — presumably the tulxs, body, and stalk, nuclei. 
The grain rests for about three weeks, sometimes much longer, before 
germination, which is direct, the outer wall of the grain being retained as in 
the Pinaceae. As the tube projects Ihe prothallial nuclei enlarge and gradually 
become .free in the cytoplasm, all the nuclei except the body nucleus then 
passing down the tube, which only penetrates a short distance into the nucellus. 
It usually branches at the tip. Pig. 33, taken about six weeks after 
germination, shows a tube and grain cut to one side of the body cell. Bight 
nuclei are shown, two more 'appearing on changing the focus — there are thus 
at least eight’ prothallial nuclei. Fig. 34 is the same grain from a near-by 
section on the ribbon to show the body nucleus surrounded by zoned cytoplasm. 
Growth in this tube is nearly complete, but ordinarily a slight further 
penetration and a widening of the branches will take place. Fig. 41 is included 
merely to show the approximate maximum penetration and branching of the 
tube. The summer growth is probably complete about mid- August. The 
gametophyte then enters into a state of apparent dormancy, from which it 
will not waken till the middle of the succeeding May. 

This behaviour of the lube and nuclei is again paralleled in Saxegothaw — 
a short summer growth, a long winter rest, the tube tip penetrated only a 
short distance into the nucellus, the sterile nuclei strung along the tube, and 
the body nucleus overwintering in the grain. In Saxegothaeu the prothallial 
nuclei are, of course, fewer, and lie free in the cytoplasm of the grain before 
shedding. Sinnott (1913) does not state in what stage the male gametophytes 
in P. spioatus and P. feirugineus overwinter. He merely says that the sterile 
nuclei precede the body cell down the tube, but from his drawing, PI. 6, 4, it 
is practically certain that these species resemble P. andinus, Dacrydium 
cupressinum, in which development is spread over two seasons, also shows a 
similar condition of tube and nuclei during the winter rest (Stiles 1912). It 
is perhaps of interest that in this paper by Stiles is to be found the only 
reference in the literature to any gametophytic phase in P. andinus. He 
mentions that up to eight prothallial cells may be found in the grain, which 
agrees with the maximum number of nuclei scon in the later stages here 
described. He states further however that, like all other podocari)s, the 
prothallial nuclei in this species come to lie free in the cytoplasm of the 
grain at the shedding period. Clearly in Fig. 31 it cannot be said that the 
prothallial nuclei lie obviously free in the cytoplasm in the same sense as they 
lie free in Saxtgothaea, for example. This apparent discrepancy raises 
questions concerning the intimate details of development in the grain while 
still in the pollen sac, but as these questions do not bear directly on the matter 
of this paper their discussion can be postponed till certain further data are 
available. As in other aspects of podocarpean life-history many points still 
need critical revision id these phases also. 
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The tube figured in Fig. 32 is from an ovule gathered in the succeeding 
April, practically nine months later than that in Fig. 33. Although bent, as 
most of the tubes naturally are, and so only partly in focus, it shows the general 
stage about ten months after pollination. During the latter part of 'April 
and the first port of May the body nucleus enlarges slowly, its associated 
protoplasm also becoming more compact, but the first signs of awakening 
activity were not secured till May 29, when the first preparation was got in 
which the body cell had obviously begun to move from its winter position in 
the grain (Fig. 35). Development at first is not rapid, so that in the first week 
of June many stages wore secured like that in Pig. 36, which shows a cluster of 
tubes, in two of which the body cell has moved well down. It also seems clear, 
in spite of the branching of the tube at the tip, that all, certainly most, of the 
sterile nuclei proceed down one branch, usually the most advanced branch, and 
that the body cell follows in the same path ; in later stages a number of sterile 
nuclei are always found in front of it. The cytoplasm of the body cell is still 
rather ill-defined from that of the rest of the pollen tube. 

Subsequent development is more rapid, and fertilization is commonly 
effected within ten days of the body cell reaching below the level of the 
nucellar surface. Special attention was given to this subsequent history of 
the tube and the body cell. In the paper on Saxeyoth4iea (Looby and Doyle, 
1939) a short survey wjvs given (pp. 110-111) of our knowledge of the male 
cells in the podocarps a.? a whole, following the demonstration of the occurrence 
in that plant of two equal male cells. With the exception of Miorocatdirys, 
which in any case needs revision, the podocarps have been taken to be( 
characterized by an extreme inequality of the male cells, the smaller of which, 
in Podocarpm proper, is said to be represented merely by a nucleus, partly or 
wholly extruded from the cytoplasm of the functioning cell. The survey showed 
that this concept, while probably quite correct, is actually based on such meagre 
evidence that a critic might readily reject it. In most cases only fragmentary 
data are given ; in no case is a complete history pf the tube from germination 
to fertilization available, and the only really cogent evidence, that supplied by 
Coker in 1902, was derived from the examination of only two pollen tubes. 
To secure stages in the male gametophyte of P. andtnus was thus advisable, 
especially as the species is one of the simplest in the genus. 

As the tube begins to grow more rapidly it penetrates the lower half of 
the nucellus, in which the cells are compact and rather densely filled with starch 
grains. Here the tube is narrow, as if certain difficulties in penetration 
existed, and the whole body cell becomes drawn out. Stidning at this stage 
is also ^fficult, the dense cytoplasm colouring so intensely as to obsehte the 
nucleus. A typical view, at a low magnification, is given in Fig. 37, merely to 
show the condition. In this the small upper darker area of the dense main in 
the tube is the body nucleus, which is actually in the prophase of its division, 
.although it proved impossible to record this photographieally at any 
magnification. A number of nuclei, also not dtoWn, are amhedded in tha 
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tdightly lighter protoplasm in front. As the tip gets through the nueellus the 
whole tube seems freer to widen and expand a little, the body cell becoming 
more elliptical and normal in shape. At this stage the body nucleus divides. 
The diificulty of contrast staining still continues, however, so that the only 
mitosis which could be clearly recorded (F'ig. 38) was in a tube with a 
marked bend just at this level. This mitosis in the body cell, recorded here 
for the first time in any podocarp, occurs at the upper part of the body cell. 
The lower of the two nuclei formed moves slowly to the centre of the cytoplasm, 
and becomes gradually larger than the other, which remains in position above. 
By this time the contents of the tube have reached at least the level of the 
lower surface of the nueellus. Figs. 39 and 40 show two successive sections of 
the same tube. It is thus already clear at this stage that an extreme inequality 
of the male cells will result. Fig. 39 shows the principal male nucleus lying 
in the main body of the cytoplasm; the second male nucleus, which will not 
function, is apparently almost extruded already from the main cytoplasm 
(Pig. 40), although it is doubtful if extrusion ever really occurs. 

Before, however, commenting on the various stages reproduced to illustrate 
the maturing of the male cells a word is necessary on the growth of the pollen 
tube. Sinnott (1913) definitely states for P. spicatus and P. ferrtigineus that, 
while still young, the pollen tubes lie over the archegonia, which are still almost 
flush with the surface of the prothallus. The surromiding gametophyte tissue 
.then grows up round the pollen tubes, enclosing them in a deep cavity, at the 
bottom of which the neck cells lie. The result is figured for P. ferruyineus in 
his PI. 5, 2. He further states that any archegonium not reached in time by 
a pollen tube will also become embedded, and cannot then sub.se(iucntly be 
fertilized. In view of what can readily bo followed in P. andinus, Hinnott’s 
account is almost certainly the result of incorrect interi)relation from too few 
preparations. In P. andinus the tube barrows between gametophyte and 
nueellus till it comes to lie over the thin area of the gynospore membrane 
(Pig. 29) above the position of the archegonia already deeply embedded. It 
bores through the membrane and buiTOWs down approximately through the 
canal left above the necks by the upgrowth of the gametophyte tissue. In 
Fig. 42, which includes the full length of the archegonia, the tube, indicated 
really by its contents, can be seen pushing into the canal above. Fig. 43 shows 
the same tube and the upper part of the archegonia at a higher magnification. 
Fig. 44, from the next section on the same ribbon, shows clearly the boring 
tip of the tube. Stages in the farther penetration to the necks appear in 
Figs. 45, 46, 47. On reaching the neck the end of the tube spreads out over 
the top of the archegonium, to produce the effect shown in Fig. 48. Although 
the tube contents in this preparation are badly contracted it is included here, 
as it shows this splay effect so well, but the same appearance is also clearly 
seen in Figs. 49, 50, 51, 52, 55 and 56. The cells over the top of the 
archegonium are compressed and presumably digested away till the neck cells 
flttCUy remain swung from the sides by a membrane only. From Sinnotfis 
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rather, diagraramatic drawing, which corresponds in P. ferrvgineus to this 
group of figures, we ore 'convinced that the behaviour in this species, and 
presumably also in P. spkatus, wpuld prove to be essentially simila^yto that 
in P. andiims, if a suitable series of stages were available. 

Further, this behaviour in P. andinus definitely helps to clarify the 
corresponding stage in Saxegothaea and Phyllocladus. In the former, when 
ready for fertilization, the archegonial nechs are sunk, but only in a® open 
shallow pit. The f^ure, PI. 2, 10, in the paper by Looby and Doyle (1939) 
shows a fairly common condition in Saxegothaea, the presence of only one 
effective pollen tube, so that an undisturbed archegonium can be found beside 
one about to be fertilized. Obviously the pollen tube has grown down, clearing 
away the lateral cells and pressing the resistant archegonial ( t) membrane in 
front of it with the neck cells suspended in the centre. This arrangement of 
the neck cells at this stage must have been characteristic of the primitive 
podoearpean type. It i.s shown in species of Dacrydium (Stiles, 1911) and 
Phyllocladus, in which latter genus it was first recorded by Young (1910). 
Young was of the opinion that the condition was produced not only by pollen 
tube pressure, but also by upgrowth of prothallial tissue round the tube. 
Every figure of these stages published in Young’s paper shows, however, an 
archegonium reached by a pollen tube, no comparative control in the form 
of an archegonium without a tube, such as is available in Saxegothaea, being 
discussed. As Young’s material, though apparently very fertile, was not 
plentiful, and as the archegonia, when first reached by a pollen tube, are also 
.sunk in a shallow open i)it, it seems reasonable to infer that the behaviour in these 
two types is essentially similar and differs from that in the Stachycarpus 
species only in the shallower position of the archegonia. 

Wlien the tube begins to bore into the gametophyte tissue the male cell 
complex (Pig. 43) is usually only a little further advanced than the stage shown 
in Pigs. 39, 40. The functioning nucleus is clearly seen in the centre, the 
smaller, not quite in focus, above. In every case in which fixation and staining 
were satisfactory, this small nucleus could be seen to be still embedded in the 
cytoplasm. This point will be returned to shortly. A clump of sterile nuclei, 
which always lies in front of the jnale cells, can be seen in Pig. 44. In the 
next figure, Fig. 45, the smaller male nucleus is barely indicated above, but 
there is seen below a zone of looser cytoplasm, which occupies the anterior part 
of the tube, and from which the male cell cytoplasm seems fairly well delimited. 
Actually, however, the small dark specks, the sterile nuclei, below the visible 
male nucleus are themselves embedded in cytoplasm, from which only later 
will the male cell proper be separated. In *Fig. 46 the nude cells are older, the 
nucleus of tlie larger one now showing the characteristic nucleolus— the dense 
dark area. The pollen tube in Fig. 47, though a poor one, is included, as it 
shows the smaller nueleua in front of the other. This is fairly common 
(10 per cent, of cases?), but its origin in relation to the ix>dy cell division was 
’ not determined. Maturing male cells are shown in Pigs. 60. Here the 
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anterior cytoplasm, shown in Pig. 45, has spread out over the archegonial 
necks; the zone of cytoplasm containing the sterile nuclei appears a little distinct 
from the male cells ; and the cytoplasm of the functioning male cell has become 
more clearly delimited. The male cells are still further advanced in Pig. 51. 
The zone in which the sterile nuclei are eml>edded Is definitely distinct, and in 
fixation tends to separate from the male cells. The delimitation above between 
the smaller and larger male cells is still a little indefinite. 

P. andinus seents definitely to form two male cells, although these are very 
unequal in size. The real nature of the smaller male cell sometimes can be 
seen very clearly, as in the stages illo8tra,ted in Pig.s. 57, 58, 59, and 52. The 
first of these figures shows a definite delimitation of an area of cytoplasm 
surrounding tfie Smaller nucleus above. The other nucleus was only partly 
included in this section, and does not show in this plane of focus. It is unusual 
to notice so clear a separation in so young a stage, or to find so relatively large 
an amount of cytoplasm associated with this smaller nucleus. Pig. 58 is more 
typical of the advanced stages. The functioning male cell is almost mature, 
as shown by the extraordinary large and dense nucleolus and the indications 
of an outer membrane. The narrow belt of cytoplasm shows distinctly round 
the smaller nucleus, which also contains a similar nucleolus. In this ease the 
area containing the sterile nuclei is overlying the lower part of the larger cell, 
and obscures its lower boundary. In B’ig. 52 this zone of protoplasm has 
contracted away, leaving isolated the functioning male cell, which is just 
mature. In this case the second male cell lay in the same position as that 
shown in Pig. 47. Its nucleus is in a neighbouring section, but here there 
appears a thin projecting vesicle at the lower right comer, which is the thin 
layer of cytoplasm which surrounded it as in Fig. 58. The smaller complete 
male cell is also clear in Fig. 59, from a stage immediately before fertilization. 
The large male cell is again thrown out of focus in order to emphasise the line 
of demarcation between the two. Admittedly in cases where fixation was poor 
the presence of a protoplasmic layer round the second male nucleus was not 
so certain, but it is considered probable that in all cases two very unequal 
male cells are present. 

A striking feature in the male cells, particularly at maturity, is the 
enormous nucleolus. As the plate figures show, it colours intensely, but a 
complex vesicular structure (Pig. 60) can be seen when very lightly stained. 
In tbis case it is cut tangentially, as the ve.Hicular appearance is then a little 
more definite for photographic record. The nucleolus of the smaller male cell 
is similar. * 

Development proceeds in a very uniform manner in most cases, irregularities 
or .departures from tho described sequence being few. Thus in one ease the 
male cells developed lar^ nucleoli while still in the nucellus (Pigs. 53, 54). 
This was from one of the successful pollinations with Rostrevor xmllen, 
which may perhaps mature more rapidly. On the other hand, tho male cell 
ip Pig. 39,'' from Olasnevin pollen^ m also somewhat advanced fop a tube iq 
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this position. The smaller male cell in this case was not in the plane of this 
section. Its absence rather ovcr-emphasizea the distinctness of this fitnctioning 
one. There occurred, however, one Wture which could ftot be interpretf^ with 
certainty. The tube in Fig. 55 seems to contain two subequal male cells in 
close contact, the nucleus of the upper being a little indistinct. The preceding 
section of the ribbon, not here reproduced, shows a small airea of the lower 
part and a fairly definite circular tangential section of the upper. The section 
succeeding Fig. 55 on the ribbon is shown in Fig. 56. The main body here is 
a section of the larger lower area in Fig. 55 cut tangentially to the nucleus, 
but at the lower right comer lies a body which shows every appearance of 
being a typical smaller male nucleus in a forward position. At least three 
obvious interpretations could be put forward, including the possibility of this 
being a reversionary development of two equal male cells, but any suggestion 
based merely on this single equivocal occurrence is really valueless. 

Fertilization is now due to take place, and will be described, with the later 
stages, in a succeeding paper. " 


SUMMART. 

The female gametophyte, and the male gametophyte from the lodgment pf 
the pollen grains in the micropyle, are described, for Podocarpus andinm, up 
to the fertilization stage. In form, the mature female gametophyte closely 
resembles that already described for Saxegothaea and certain species of the 
Stachycarpus group. Earlier stages are also similar to those in Saxegoth^. 
Both show a single mother cell giving three gynospores, a distinct tapCtum, 
marked increase in size and vacuolization of the functioning spore before the 
first nuclear division, overwintering as a small circular vacuolate prothallus, 
and development around the young archegonia of a meristematic cone, which 
forms most of the mature gametophyte. P. andinus only differs in the deep 
embedding of the archegonia while still young. 

The pollen tube penetrates only a short distance into the nucellus, and 
overwinters Avith up to ten nuclei strung along the tube — ^the stalk and body 
nuclei and up to eight prothallial nuclei — Cleaving the body nucleus with 
associated cytoplasm resting in the grain, from which position it does not move 
till about eight months later. Except for the smaller number of sterile nuclei 
Saxegothaea shows a similar resting phase. 

Special attention was given to the later development of the pollen tube and 
the body cell to clarify the nature of the male gametes in one, at least, of the 
simpler species of Podcoarpus. The tube bores down through the overlying 
tissue to reach a deep-seated archegonium, over the top of which it splays out. 
The origin of the isolated position of tho neck cells, record^ for many 
podocarps, is explained. Division in the body cell is recorded for the, first time 
in any podocarp. A series of stages in the organization of the male gametes 
is described. There develop two unequal male cells’, the smaller may be very 
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definitely delimited from the larger functioning one. Only in this feature of the 
inequality of the male cells do the gametophytcs of P, mdiniis, in general, 
differ from those of Saxegothaea. 

EXPLANATION OP PLATES. 

Plate 6. 

1. L.S. very young ovule and subtending bract. June 6. X 45. 

2. L.S. micropyle to show position and nature of closing cells. June 29. X 150. 

3. L,S. ovule at pollination to show general form and size. June 19. X 45. 

4. L.S. ovule, partly cut away, to show circular vacuolate gamctophyte. 

Apri\ 19. X 20. 

5. L.S. ovule at stage of vacuolaito uninueleafe gametophyte with good tapctum. 

July 30. X 45. 

6. L.S. ovule at stage of gynosporc mother coll; tapetum distinct. June 23. 

X 45. 

7. Part of 3 at higher magnification to show young archcsporial tissue deep in 

nucellus. June 19. X 150. 

8. Qynospore mother cell with surrounding tapetum and nuccllar cells. 

June 23. X 300. 

9. Bow of three gynospores with surrounding tapetum. June 29. X 300. 

10. L,S. older ovule sliced away on two faces to show developments in 

integument; also cellular gamctophyte with young urchegonia. 
May 28. X 20. 


Plate 7. 

11. Uninucleate vacuolate gemetophyte, somewhat contracted, with surrounding 

tissue. July 30. X 140. 

12. Early alveolar formation. April 23. X 300. 

13. Very young archegonium with surrounding tissue, recently derived from 

alveoli. May 12. X 140. 

14. Initiation of active periclinal divisions in tissue surrounding the young 

archegonia; traces of recent alveolar formation still visjble. May 12. 
X 140. 

15. Toung gametophyte, with developing archegonia; explanation in text. 

May 28. X 45. 

16. Archegonial area of 15 at higher magnification. May 28. X 65. 

17. Complete maturing archegonia just before formation of ventral canal 

nucleus. June 10. X 45. 

18. Upper jwrtions of same showing nucleus, necks and overgrowth of 

gametophyte tissue. June 10. X 140. 

19. Area just above the neck of an older archegonium to show the narrow canal 

formed by the overgrowth of the gametophyte tissue. June 19. X 300. 

20. The peculiar nucleolus of the archegonial nucleus at stage of Fig. 18. 

June 10. X 800. 

21. To show 15 neck cells. June 10. X 140. 

22. To show method of division of primary neck cells. June 10. X 600. 

28. T.S. of part of gametophyte showing two archegonia with jacket-cells; 
the surrounding nuceUar tisane and the thick gynospore membrane. 
June 10. X 45. 
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24. Ij.S. complote gamotophyte to show the cone of tissue stretching below the 

archcgonia to position of the orginal centre. June 10. X 20. 

25. (fynosi)orc juemhrano to show inner continuous layer and outer fbrillate 

layer. June 10. X 1600. 

PivATE 8. 

20. Division cutting olY ventral (*ana] nucleus to show pasition and size relative 
to archegoniuin. June 14. X 140. 

27. Same at higher magnification showing the coarsely granulate cytoplasm. 

June 14. X 300. 

28. Egg nucleus, shortly aTter the division, retiring into the central more finely 

granular zone ot* evloplasm ; ventral canal nucleus still visible. 
Jinu' 14. X 300. 

29. Up]K‘r portion of nrchegoniiuS at slightly later stage to show egg nucleus, 

now within the tinely granular zone; ventral canal nucleus; the pollen 
tul>e, containing a rather advanced male (*ell, just before its penetration 
of tlu; thill urea of g>novsporc membrane above position of deeply 
sunken archegonia. June 13. X 140. 

30. Two mature archegonia; on right egg nucleus, wuth finely granular sheath, 

is cut medianly; pollen tubes (lowui to necks in each case; tube on left 
cut tangentially but includes a mature male cell. Juno 17. X 140. 

31. PolU'u grains in micropyle. June 27. X 300. 

32. Resting winter stage of jiollen tube, the sterile nuclei strung along the tube, 

the body-cell left Ix'hind in the grain. April 23. X 300. 

33 Pollen grain and tube shortly after germination, 8 sterile nuclei passing 

<lown, body cell in next section (33). July 30. X 600. 

34 ^‘oung body cell in same grain, as 33. July 30. 600. 

35. Bod.\ cell just moving Irom resting position in the gram. May 29. X 300. 

36. Cluster of jiolleii tubes in two of w’hich tlie liody cell has moved well down. 

June 6. X 140. 

37. Pollen tube just through the nucellus, detailed description in text. 

June 13. X 150. 

38. Division of body cell nucleus. June 13. X 600. i 

39 and 40 The two male nuclei shortly after the division of the body nucleus. 

In 39 the functioning male nucleus and in 40 the non-functioning one; 
body cell cytoplasm poorly differentiated from the rest of the 
protoplasm of the tube, especially anteriorly. June 13. X 300. 

41. To show bramdiing of pollen tube; with 32, show^s maximum development of 

tube at resting stage. April 23. X 140. 

Plate 9. 

42. Full lengtii archegonia almost mature; pollen tube with young male cells 

just penetrating gametophytic canal above. June 13. X 45. 

43. Tube Ixiring down to neck; functional male cell still (piite young; second 

male nucleus just visible above the larger functional one. June 13. 
X 150. 

44. The boring tip of the pollen tube; sterile nuclei visible; from same tube as 

43 but a section lurther on. June 13. X 300. 

45. Another tube just down to level of archegonial necks; male cell still young; 

upper non- functional male nucleus barely indicated above; male 
c>toj)lasm not yet fully marked out from rest; sterile nuclei bunched 
in what appears to be the lower part of tlic 'male cell eyptoplasm, 
June 13. X 300. 
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4d. Slightly older male cell; nacleolos of fanetioning nneleus enlarging; sterile 
nndei, probably not visible in reprodnction, bunched as in 45; non- 
funetioning male above. June 13. X 300. 

47. Similar stage to show non-functioning male nucleus embedded in cytoplasm 

in front of the functioning one. June 13. X 300. 

48. To show how the end of the pollen tube splays out over the top of the 

ardiegonium to leave neck cells attach^ by a membrane to the side; 
tube contents poor, but egg nucleus, surrounded by finely granular 
sheath, andl ventral canal nucleus clear. June 16. X 150. 

49. Maturing male cells over arehegonium; ventral canal nucleus still visible. 

June 13. X 160. 

50. Male cells at a higher m^ification, cytoplasm of functioning one becoming 

more distinctly limited from zone Mow containing the sterile nuclei. 
June '13. X 300. 

51. Male cells almost mature showing the enormous nucleoli; the smaller nucleus 

sheathed in protoplasm; the functioning cell clearly distinct below 
from the zone containing the sterile nuclei, several of which are visible. 
June 13. X 300. 

52. Male cell mature. In this case the smaller male ceU (which appears in 

another section) was below ; here its thin protoplasmic sheath is shown 
at the lower right comer of the male cell. June 17. X 300. 

53. Male cells with large nucleoli formed while still in nucellus. June 14. 

X 150. 

54. Same at higher magnification. June 14. X 300. 

55 and 56. Unusual male cell complex. See text for explanation. June 15. 
X 300. 

57. Young male cells, nucleus of larger only faintly visible in this section, 

■ which shows the definite delimitation of the smaller as a distinct male 
cell. June 13. X 600. 

58. Mature male cells, the smaller with its distinct cytoplasmic sheath; the 

delimitation of tho larger and the membrane surrounding it thrown 
out of focus a little to secure the smaller. June 13. X 6^. 

59. Similar stage from a male cell complex immediately before fertilization, 

functioning male cell considerably out of focus in this case. June 16. 
X 600. 

60. Nucleolus of a functioning male cell out tangentially to show its structure. 

June 13. X 600. 
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No. 28. 

RBPOWr OP THE RADIUM COMMITTEE FOB THE YEAR 1943 . 

[Bead Mat 28. Published separately Juinfi 8, 1944.] 

647 tubes containing 5077 millicuries were issued in 1943, as compared 
with 1109 tubes containing 6648 millicuries in 1942. 

Mr. W. M. Hynes was elected to the Radium Exhibition for 1943-44. 


Reports' from users record the treatment of the following cases with radon 
or radium element during 1943 ; — 



Malignant. Non-malignant. 

Totah 

Dr. O. Murphy, 8t. Vincent ’ii Hospital, Dublin 
Dr. O. Chance, Biclimond, Sir Patrick Dun% 
Rotunda, and Goombe Hospitals, Dublin 

80 


82 

162 

24 


6 

20 

Dr. Bethel Solomons 

... — 


3 

8 

St. Anne’s Hospital, Dublin 

... 136 


— 

136 

Totals, 240 


90 

330 

Totals for the same users in 1942 



108 

.342 

The reports show that for eases of 

malignant disease 

first seen 

during 

each of the years 1941, 1942, and 1943, 

the following methods of treatment 

were adopted: — 


1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

Cases seen 


1204 

928 

964 

Cases treated. Total 


1015 

730 

779 

„ „ by Surgery alone 


176 

54 

43 

„ „ by Radium alone 


222 

184 

187 

„ „ by X-Bays alone 


467 

406 

464 

„ „ by Surgery and Radium 


30 

17 

13 

„ „ by Surgery and X-Rays 


68 

26 

32 

„ „ by Radium and X-Rays 

. 

60 

41 

35 

„ „ by Surgery, Radium, and X-Rays 

... 

2 

2 

5 


As there is no appreciable decline in the number of cases receiving radium 
treatment in 1943, as compared with 1942, ^it appears that the decreased use 
of radon must be attributed to an increase in the use of radium element. 


Dr. Murphy reports the radiological treatment of the following cases: — 
Malignant, — Carcinoma of lip, 6 ; ear, 2 ; floor of mouth and tongue, 5 ; 
breast (secondaries), 4 ; bladder, 1 ; uterine body, 2 ; uterine 
cervix, 12; skin surface, 14. Rodent ulcers, 36. Total 82, of 
which 80 were treated with radon br radium element. 
Non^malignant, — T.B. Peritonitis, 8; Uterine hcemorrhage, 4; Angio- 
mata, 18; Lupus vulgaris, 2; Lupus erythmatosis, 2; Keloids, 3; 
Warts, 46. Total 82; all treated with radon or radium element. 

Dr. Chance reports the radiological treatment of the following cases : — 
Malignant . — Carcinoma of skin, 21; lip, 20; tongue 11; cheek, 2; 
palate, 2; tonsil, 2; alveolus, 3; larynx (extrinsic), 2; pharynx, 1; 
glands of neck, 4; breast (a) operable, 16, (6) inoperable, 3, 
(c) post-operative recurrence, 3; cervix, 3; fallopian tube, 1; 
vulva, 1; bladder, 1; lung, 1; rectum, 2; pituitary gland, 1; 
spinal cord, 1; post-cricoid carcinoma, 3. Sarcoma (various), 5. 
Rodent ulcers, 43. Total 132, of which 24 were treated with 
radon or radium element. 

Non-maUgnant. — Hodgkin ^s disease, 1; Myelogenous leukemia, 1; 
N©vi, 3; Metroimthia hsnilorrhagica, 3; Tubercular peritonitis, 2j 
Tubercular glands, 1; Keloids, 2; Exuberant scar tissue, 4; 
Infected plantar warts, 8; Ost^arthritis, 3; Yarious, 4. Total 
^ 32. Of these the only cases treated with radon were the two 

T.B. peritonitis^ on^ nfievus, and twp various, . 
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No. 24. 

STUDIES IN I’EAT 

P\RT 11. 

PEAT-TAR OILS. 

By J. RKIliLV, PATKIUK MOYNIUAN, M.Sc., .\nd 
DESMOND REIIJ.Y, M.Sc., A.I.U., 

(Chemical Depart mcnl, Uiiivci’sity ('ollc(?o, Cork. 

[Liead May 123. ]*ublished so|)aralcly Junk Jo, 

Wiiii.E the thermjil docom posit ion of peat and l)itummoiis coal would apj/cac 
to be closely related operations, yet from every consideration practically all 
advances have been made with the latter material. To take one ijarticular 
example- the coal-tar distillates from low temperature carbonisation show an 
extensive literature, while the corresponding peat-tar oils have been examined 
to a very limited extent. 

Some claims have been made for the disinfectant properties of peat-tar 
fractions by various authoi*s, though experimental evidence to justify thesv' 
claims is seldom recorded. 

Owing to the recent use of peat in gas plants and in charcoal manufacture^, 
with the possible availability of peat-oils, this would appear to be an opportune 
time for a more extended study of these oils. Except for a preliminary note 
by Morgan and Scharf (1), very little experimental work ajjpears to have been 
carried out on such ])roducts, especially from Irisli peats. In these early 
reports, no indication is given of the nature of the i)cat, and there is some 
evidence that wood and other combustibles were also used in the producer-plant. 
Part of the lighter oils had also been drained away, and in some cases the 
samples had undergone changes by long ex[)osure to the atmosphere before 
examination. 


DistilliAtion op Pkvt. 

The peat was air-dried, machine-won peat from Lyrecrumpane, County 
Kerry. A con^iidcrable amount of work has already been carried out at 
University College, Cork, on this peat in connection with the w^ork 
on peat waxes (2). Before being placed in the retoi't the peat was 
SCIENT. PROU. R.D.S., VOL. 23, NO. 24. 2 
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crushed to pass a sieve of twenty inoshes to the inch. Tine distillation was 
carried out in an iron retort, gas- heated, and was effected at the comparatively 
low temperature of 300°-350° C. The condensation system employed was that 
devised by Donnelly and lleilly (3) to eliminate the disturbing ‘‘tar-fog’’ 
effect. These authors found that a good fog-trap was provided by a column 
of tightly packed glass-wool. 

Two distillations were carried out, a charge of 1,0(X) g. of peat being used 
in each case. When the temperature reached 100° C. it remained constant 
for about 40 min., water coming over meanwhile also very small quantities 
of volatile oils which had been steam-distilled. The heating was increased, 
and the temperature rose rapidly to 300° C. and then slowly to 350° C. The 
yield of tar-oil distillate from a number of experiments varied from 7 6 to 
8 2 per cent, calculated on air-dried peat. Davis (4) mentions that the average 
yield of tar from peat distilled in retorts is 4 5 per cent. The low temperature 
carbonisation greatly increases the yield of tar by preventing the cracking of 
the heavier tar and oils to gaseous matter. 

The distillates from the separate experiments were mixed and re-distilled. 
A further small separation of water was thereby effected. The distillates were 
extracted with sodium hydroxide solution, and the phenols thus dissolved were 
re-precipitated with dilute sulphuric acid and then re-distilled to eliminate 
resinous impurities. For the purposes of examination two fractions were 
foilected, 120°-210° C. and 210°-300° C. The volatile oils of the first fraction 
were light brown almo.st yellow in colour, tho‘5e of the second being of a darker 
shade. On .standing both fractions reverted to an opiujue blackish-brown. 

The weight of alkali-soluble substances prepared by the above method was 
2 14 per cent, of the original air-dried peat. The tar oil was not further 
refined, since in this form it rapidly give.s emulsions. A vacuum distillation 
of the alkali-soluble fractions was, however, carried out, with results which 
will be referred to later. ' ' 


Procedure of Tests, 

The term “phenol value” is used in this paper to denote comparative 
values only. Although the conditions laid down in the standard Rideal- 
Walker 'teehni(iue were complied with as far as possible, no rigid adherence 
to this method is claimed. Hence the results here recorded of a series of 
comparisons against a phenol standard may be regarded as comparative values 
against phenol of unit value, but only OvS approximations to the strict 
bacteriological phenol coefficients. 

The test organisms used were 24-hour cultures of Staphylococcus awreus 
and Bacillus coli, incubated and grown in nutrient broth at 37° C. 

The broth, as used, was prepared by boiling minced cow’s heart (from 
which the fat and fibrous tiv^mie had been previously removed) in distilled 
water in the proportion of 1 lb. meat to 1,000 ml. water. After 20 min. 
l)oiling, the volume was made up to 1,000 ml., filtered, and 10 g. A.R. sodiun^ 
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chloride and 10 g. pure peptone added. The mixture was again boiled for 

20 min., filtered, and adjusted to pll 7 0 to 7 2 with N/10 sodium hydroxide 

solution. The phenol used for standard comparison liad a congealing point 

of not less than 40° C., and was used in a 5 per cent, solution, being frequently 

standardised with N/10 bromine. ' Rimless tubes were employed. To facilitate 

flaming, lipped Pyrex tubes were used as seeding tubes in some cases. Transfers 

were made with a 4 mm. (inside diameter) single loop of medium gauge 

platinum wire. *5 ml. each of the stock dilutions were used i)er tube. 

These tubes were placed on the water-bath for T) min. to bring to 

the required temperature of 20° 0.; 0 5 ml. of the test culture was then 

added to each of the dilutions at definite time intervals. The culture was 
1 

added from a graduated pipette holding sufficient material to seed all the 
tubes in any one set. linfiltered culture was used, but it was thoroughly 
slujken 15 min. before use and allowed to settle. To ensure uniformity of 
conditions during the experiment it too was maintained on the w'ater-bath 
at a temperature of 20° C. 

The medication tubes were agitated, gently but thoroughly, just after the 
addition of the culture to ensure even distribution. Five minutes after the 
time of seeding, one loopful of the mixture of culture and diluted liquid was 
transferred to the appropriate sub-culture tube. At the end of the api)ropriatc 
time-intervals the same procedure was followed with the second and succeeding 
medication tubes. Five minutes after the time of making the first transfer 
a second set of transfers was begun for the 10 min. period, and finally repeated 
for the 15 min. period. In the later tests, the time intervals were reduced to 

21 min., 5 min., and 7J min., respectively. The effectiveness of the disinfectant 
was measured by examination of the sub-cultur(‘ tubes for signs of growth 
after incubation for 24-48 houi’s at 37° C. 

Preliminary Tests of Method, 

In order to test the comparative results obtained from the technique 
outlined above and those from the standard tet, it was decided to investigate 
certain substances of known Bideal-Walker (*oefficient. Tests w^ere carried out 
against standard phenol solutions with lysol as the test substance. This lysol 
is stated by Murtindale (5) to contain at least 50 per cent, of eresol. According 
to Hewlett and McIntosh (6) it has a Bideal-Walker coefficient of 2 5, and 
this figure is claimed for it also by the manufacturers. Details of the media 
and manipulation employed in this series of tests are here recorded : — 

Composition of medium ... ... Broth as described earlier. 

‘‘Acidity’’ of medium pH 7*2. 

Amount of culture medium per tuoe 10 ml. 

Amount of culture added to diluted 
• disinfectant ... ... ••• 0-5 ml. 

Amount of diluted disinfectant iu 

tube ••• ••• ••• 


5 ml. 
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Condition of tubes in test 
Temperature of tubes 
Time intervals 
Size of transfer loop 
Calculation of phenol value 


The average phenol value obtained 


Plugged with cotton. 

20® C. 

5, 10 and 15 minutes. 

4 mm. diam. (No. 27 Imperial guage). 
Highest dilution killing in 10 but not 
in 5 min., divided .by same for 
phenol. 

for lysol by the above method was I <S. 


Preparation of Emulsions. 

The oils from the peat4ar distillation had to be emulsified to enable tests 
to be carried out. After some experiments with oils derived from a mixed 
coal-peat tar the following was considered the most effective emulsion; — 
50 parts of phenolic fractions; 20 parts of soft soap; 50 parts of 10 per cent, 
solution of A.ll. sodium carbonate. The mixture was refluxed for 1 hour. 

This emulsion passed the standard tests of solubility on dilution : — Two 
dilutions were prepared : the first containing 1 ml. of disinfectant in 5 ml. of 
water; the second was that required as a le.st of purity for higher Liquor 
Cresolis Saponatus (7) in which 5 ml. of disinfectant was mixed with 95 ml. 
of water. If no separation appeared in either case after standing for 4 hours, 
the disinfectant was passed for testing. 

Examination for Phenol Value. 

Two emulsions were prepared according to the specifications above: the 
first from the fractions boiling from 120® C.-210° C., and the second from those 
oils with a boiling point between 210® 0.-300° C. For convenience these 
preparations were labelled P and Q, respectively. The following figures show 
tlie calculated phenol values of the emulsions from tests against a culture of 
Staphylococcus aureus resistant to phenol of dilution 1-90 (using time intervals 
of 5 min., 10 min., and 15 min.) ; — 

Preparation P .. ... Phenol value 9 3 

Preparation Q ... ... Phenol value 11’5 

The above figures were only veiy^ slightly lower than the values obtained 
when B. iSfili was employed as test organism: — 

Preparation P ... ... Phenol value 9 8 

Preparation Q ... ... Phenol value • 12’8 

It appeared that the higher fractions were more potent germicides. A 
further distillation of the oils was effected, and the small quantity boiling above 
250® C. was collected and emulsified as above. This third preparation 
(labelled B) was tested against Staphylococcus aureus to give the phenol value 
of 14- 0. 

The peat-tar fractions boiling between 120® 0.-300° 0. were now placed' 
in a Claisen flask. Glass wool was packed tightly into the llask, which was 
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evacuated to a pressure of 20 mm. The llask was iuimer.sed in an oil-bath 
which was heated gradually, and the phenols were distilled. The first 
fractions, which came over in small quantity from 60°-70° C., were colourless 
oils, which were emulsified and tested as above, using however the time intervals 
2^ min., 5 min., and 7| min. In this ease the i)henol value was calculated 
by dividing the highest dilution which shows life in 2} min. and 5 min., but 
not thereafter by the same for phenol. This emulsion (prepai^ation S) gave a 
phenol value of 2 2, against Staphylococcus mrcus. 

Preparations P and Q were also tested under these time intervals, and 
gave values of 12' 2 and 13 '6, i-espectivcly, also against S. aureus. 

A blank test was now run on the emulsifying agents used in all the above 
tests (20 parts ’soft soap and 50 parts of 10 per cent, solution of A.R. sodium 
carbonate). Under both time-interval systems the phenol value was found to 
be in the region of 0 5. (The method of testing used is, perhaps, less accurate 
with substances of low disinfectant pow’ers). 

The following table gives the complete list of i)henol values for the various 
preparations, the figures for the time-intervals 5, 10, 15 min. being in column A 
and those for 2J, 5, 7J min. in column B; — 



• Table 1. 

Against S 

f. aureus. 

Against Ji. ('nli. 


A 

B 

A 

Preparation P 

9 3 

12 2 

0 8 

Preparation Q 

11 5 

13 6 

12 S 

Preparation R 

U 0 

14-0 

— 

Preparation S 

— 

2-2 

— 

Emulsifying Mixture 

0-5 

0 (3 



4-triazo 3, 5-dimethylpyrazoic aromatic hydroxyl reactions. 

The substance 4-triazo 3, 5-dimethylpyrazolc has been shown to develop 
characteristic and sensitive colour reactions with aromatic hydroxjd compounds 
(8). Some tests were carried out with this substance on the peal -tar oils u.sed 
in the preparation of the above preparations with a view to comparing the 
probable constitution with the apparent, phenol values. 

Preparation of 4-triazo 3, 5-dimethylpyrazole. 

5 g. of dimethylpyrazole prepared from aeetylacetono and hydrazine 
sulphate were heated with 2 ml. of sulphuric acid (d. 18) and 4 ml. of fuming 
nitric acid (d. 1*5), the pyrazole compound being added slowly, and the 
reaction mixture meanwhile cooled in ice. The solution was then warmed on 
a water-baith for two hours, and the product poured on to crushed ice. 
Sodium hydroxide was added until the solution was nearly neutralized, when 
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4-nitro 3, 5-dimethylpyrazole separated as a thick white precipitate. This was 
washed with ice-cold water, and then dissolved in 5 ml. of water and 10 ml. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid. 5 g. of tin were added gradually, the 
reaction mixture being immersed in crushed ice. The solution was then heated 
on a water-bath for two hours, and the tin precipitated as sulphide, after 
dilution of the mixture. Concentration of the filtrate gave tlie compound 
4-amino 3, S-dimethylpyragole in the foirni of its hydrochloride. 

This solution was diazotised with sodium nitrite in the cold (1 2 mols. 
hydrochloride to 2 mols. nitrite). The excess of nitrite was removed with urea, 
and 1 5 mols. of sodium azide were added in the cold. After standing for 
3 min. sodium carbonate solution was added, and the triazo-pyrazolc separated 
as a bulky white precipitate. It was filtered and washed with cold water, and 
used without further treatment in the following tests. Small quantities of the 
peat-tar plienolic fractions were placed in white dislies, and dissolved in dilute 
alkali. On addition of a small quantity of the triazo reagent to each dish, 
colorations developed slowly in each case. The following observ’^ations were 
made : — 


Taulk 2. 




with Ti iazox>yra/.ole 

HamplcH. 

After 210 .ain. 

After 2 houis. 

P 

Light rcddisli-pui pla 

Dt'ep purple 


developed rouml Hit* 
edges and slowly 
enlarged. 

throughout. 


Koddish-violet round 

lieddish-xuirple 

odgc». 

throughout. 

B 

Keddish-browii streak 

Dark blue. 

H 

No volorulion. 

— 

Plimiol 

Bright-blue streaks, 

J>cop blue through- 


purplish at edges. 

out, faintly icd 
at edges. 

O-Oresol 

Bluish-violet. 

Dark re<l. 

MCrcsol 

Intense Blue. 

BtMldisli'lirown. 


After 124 hourn. 

Very deep pui plo, 
almost dark blue. 


Iteddish-purple 

darkening. 

Very deep rcddUli 
puiple. 


Very dark-ro<l with 
bluihh tinge. 

Red<HMh*l)io\vn. 

Dark brown. 


The fractions from the peal-lar oils differ from the lighter hydroxyl 
constituents of coal-tar, and give mixed colours. In comparative tests the 
differences were quite distinct, although no quantitative test could be made. 
It is probable that these peat-tar oils have a much more complex structure 
embodying a wide range of phenolic substances. 


Some Further Tests. 

A number of emulsions on similar lines to the above were prepared from 
oils distilled from a mixed coal-peat tar produced in commercial gas-work 
carbonisation plants. 
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A series of twelve tests was performed on these oils, and phenol values 
ranging from 31 to 5 1 were obtained. Further to this, a number of experi- 
ments on the partial cracking of these oils were carried out and some interesting 
results noted. 


Cracking of the Oils. 

(a) Vapour Phase . — It was decided to endeavour to effect thermal decom- 
position without the application of pressure. The first attempts were carried 
out in the vapour phase. 200 ml. of the coal-peat tar fractions Ijiculing l)etween 
0^-250® C. were placed in a distillation flask, the outlet of which was connected 
to an iron tubci 97 cm. long and 1*8 cm. internal diameter. This tube was 
filled with ungla^ed porcelain chippings, and joined to a copper coil immersed 
in a water jacket. The outlet end of the coil was connected to a pyrex 
condenser. The pipe was heated to a temperature of 250° C. (measured by 
means of a thermocouple) throughout its length by a series of gas-jots. The 
oils in the distillation flask were Ixiiled (208° 0.), and the vapour passed tlirough 
the tube. The distillate was oollected in a 20 per cent, solution of sodium 
hydroxide, the alkali-soluble fractions being later salted out. In all, about 
170 ml. of oils passed through the pipe and yielded 98 ml. of alkali-soluble 
distillate. The boiling i>oint of the distillate was 187°-189° 0. 

Two separate disinfectant preparations were now made up according to the 
specifications already given for the uncontaminated peat-tar oils. The first, 
prepared from the uncontaminated coal-peat tar pheniols, was called 
Preparation A, and the second, prepared from the same oils after they had 
undergone thermal decomposition, was called Prei)aration A,. The phenol 
values of these emulsions were now investigated against staphylococcus and 
over 5, 10, and 15 minute intervals, and the following figures were obtained 
from a series of four complete experiments. It will be noted that the phenol 
values were not constant throughout, nor did they show a constant increase 
from A to A^, owing to the varying amounts of coal-tar in the different 
original tar samples, but in all cases the figures for A, were higlier than those 
for A. 

Rxperiment No. Phenol value of A. Phcmol vnluo of A,. 


1 

4-3 

7 4 

2 

« 2 

11 8 

3 

5 2 

7 0 

4 

51 

7dJ 


(6) Liquid Phme . — It was now endeavoured to affect a similar miolecular 
rearrangement in the liquid pliase. In this instance the oils were dropped 
slowly from a funnel on to an iron plate heated from 350°-380° C., and the 
vapour condensed and collected in alkaline solution, from which the phenols 
were extracted as before. This process gave a 77 per cent, yield of alkali-soluble 
tar oils which boiled at 204° C. A prepai*ation of these oils (emulsified in the 
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same way as before) was labelled Aj. Various samples so prepared were placed 
in comparison with corresponding samples of A and A^ (against Staphylococcus 
aureus and over 5, 10, 15 minute intervals). The results are tabulated below. 


Test No. 

Phofiol value of A. 

Phenol value of A,. 

Phenol value of A, 

1 

50 

7*2 

5-4 

2 

4-8 

6-8 

5-2 

3 

. 4-8 

6-4 

5*4 


Similar experiments to the above conducted with uncontaminated peat-tax 
oils di<l not provide similar results, but further work is in progress on this 
aspect of the problem. 


Summary. 

Peat on distillation at 300°-350° C. yielded approximately 8 per cent, of 
peat-tar. The tar was rraetionated, and the various fractions extracted with 
alkali. The extracts emulsified readily, and in preliminary tests of approximate 
bactericidal power gave high values when compared with phenol and lysol 
jir^'parations. From qualitative colour tests with 4-triazo 3, 5-dimethyIpyrazole, 
there is indication that substances other than simple phenols or cre.soLs arc 
present. Further work is in progress in the preparation of emulsions of higher 
tar-oil contents. 

Cracking experiments to increa.se the activity of the oils give positive 
values with the mixed coal-peat tar fractions, but so far this treatment has 
mot improved the peat-tar oils. 

These preliminary experiments suggest the need for further experiments 
on the bacteriological examination of peat-tar oils prepared under different 
conditions. 

Acknowledgments are made (i) to Mr. V. J. Albericci. M.sc., for the 
emulsions of mi.xed coal-peat tar oils; (ii) to the Pathology and Dairy Science 
Departments, U.C.C., for supplying the tc.st cultures; and (iii) to the Irish 
Industrial Research Council for a grant to one of us (D.R.). 
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Irish peat containini? as much as 45 per cent, of water can be extracted with 
petroleum-hydrocarbon solvents. Reilly and Emlyn (1) accounted for the 
extraction on the assumption that water-in-oil (W/0) emulsions are formed 
in the initial stages of the extraction, the water being consequently unable to 
prevent intimate contact of the solvent and the peat-wax. Finely divided 
carbonaceous matter in the peat was given as a possible emulsifying agent. 
It was also stated {loc, cit,) that very stable W/O emulsions could be formed 
with the molten wax as the continuous phase. 

It has now been found that the wax extracted from peat by any of the 
solvents (e.g. petrol-alcohol, trichlorethylene, etc.) used in its production is 
capable, when present in the **oiF’ phase in relatively small amounts, of 
permitting water to be disiiersed in certain hydrocarbon liquids (e.g. benzene, 
toluene, liquid paraffin). When the percentage of water dispersed in tlie oil 
is high (e.g. 75 per cent, of the total volume), the product has a consistency 
approaching that of a paste. 

During the course of tlie latest experiments it was found that the products 
resulting from the dispersal of water in a wax-containing oil were always of 
yellow-brown colour, and they appeared to contain a voluminous precii>itate. 
Examination under the microscope, however, showed them to be true emulsions. 
On being tested for type, these Emulsions were found to be uniformly of the 
W/O variety. On standing in closed vessels, for periods up to eight weeks, 
these emulsions proved to be fairly permanent in the sense that no gross 
deterioration appeared to occur. 

The peat-extract as a whole has, in previous papers, been designated 
**Mona wax,'^ and this title will be usod in subsequent description and reference. 

SOIENT. PROO. R.D.S., VOL. 23, NO. 25, 2n 
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The carbonaceous matter, originally conlained in the peat, may have been 
mechanically collected in the extract, and may, perhaps, be suggested as the 
constituent which is effectual in the production of the wax-sponsored emulsions. 
Since, however, the percentage of tliis carbonaceous matter iir the wax would, 
at most, be small, it is unlikely tliat the quantity of such carbonaceous material 
))resent, for example, in 0 075 gram of Mona wax, would sponsor aii emulsion 
consisting of 60 ml. of distilled water dispersed in 20 ml. of an oil. It iS 
possible, however, that during tlie initial stagers of the extraction of moist peat 
by petroleum-hydrocarbon solvents, traces of carbonaceous matter in the 
ground peat may be responsible for the emulsification in the oil of ^^peat- 
moisture,’’ thus allowing more intimate contact of the solvent and the wax- 
material. If this phenomenon were to occur even ‘Mocally” within the mass 
of the ground peat, and w’cre a small quantity of the w'ax, as a result, to be 
extracted by the solvent, this extracted wax would assist in the emulsification 
of some of the remaining water. Such a process would be in keeping with 
the fact that, under certain conditions, the wax is capable of maintaining 
fairly concentrated water-in-hydrocarbon emulsions of low Avax/oil ratio. 
The removal of this moisture would, in turn, aid in the extraction of more (»f 
the wax which, accordingly, would assist in the emulsification of more of the 
water. 1'ho effect, therefore, would be cumulative. 

Since traces of carbonaceous material cannot be Jield to be the only possible 
constituent of Mona wax msponsiblo for the maintenance of concentrAted W/0 
emulsions, other factoi*s have to Ijyi* considered. From a study of the literature 
it would appear that no systematic investigation of the emulsions sponsored 
by peat-wax 1ms l>een attempted. It was therefore necessary to prepare such 
systems, and to make a study of some of their characteristics. 

Emulsions of water in hydrocarbon-oils were prepared, using Mona wax 
as the emulsifying agent. The hydrocarlK)n-oils used were benzene, toluene, 
xylene, and liquid paraffin. On account of its low volatility, liquid paraffin 
was the oil most commonly used in the work undertaken. It was found possible 
to prepare emulsions containing as much as 79 per cent, of dispersed water, 
downward creaming^ was a feature of the emulsions of water-concentration 
of even 75 per cent. With such a high water-content, liowever, the separated 
oil-layer occupied but a small bulk. That creaming should have taken place 
at all in such a concentrated emulsion is accounted for by the irregularity cf 
the water-globules both in size and (often) in shape. An emulsion of 79 per 
cent, water in 21 per cent, liquid paraffin, witJi Mona wax as emulsifying agent, 
showed no evidence of creaming on being set aside for five weeks. Creamed 
emulsions were readily remixed by inverting the container a few timas, 
allowing the stiff cream to run (when necessary), followed by gentle shaking 
of the container. 

’The tom ''creaming’’ h used in the usual sense, viz., the separation, due to the 
influence of gravity, of a more concentrated emulsion from a dilute (flnulsioii, i.e. the 
formation of two distinct layers, one consisting of the more concentrated emulsion, the 
other being the impoverished dilute emulsion (or even the clear external phase). 
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The emulsions, which had widely vandng concentrations, were prepared 
by the intermittent-addition intermittent -shaking method (see later). It was 
observed on a number of occasions that when eoneentratod emulsions (75 per 
cent, water with liquid paraffin as the continuous medium and Mona wax as 
the ^ ‘stabiliser*^ were allowed to stand for one hour, and then submitted ^o 
about thirty rapid continuous shakos, partial breaking of the emulsions 
resulted, bulk-quantities of water, estimated at from 5 per cent, to 20 per 
cent, of the total water in the system, l)eing visible within the container. On 
setting thc^e partially-broken emulsions aside for a short period, and then 
reshaking, most of the separated water disappeareil. 

Attempts made to homogenise water-in-li(pi id-paraffin emulsions by 
passing them tlirough a hand-operated cream-maker resulted in partial breaking 
and partial homogenisation. On gently rubbing small samples of the 
concentrated emulsions the breaking of the emulsion was evident from the 
visible droplets of water which collected at iTitcrvals throughout the extended 
surface. More dilute water-in-liquid-paraffin emulsions (e.g. 40 per cent, 
water) failed to break when submitted to rapid continuous shaking, but the 
gentle rublung of small samples again caused the ap])earanco of small droplets 
of water. Emulsions of water in benzene and in toluene with the same 
emulsifying agent failed to break, irrespective of concentration, wh(‘U subjected 
to ra])id continuous agitation. 

Until recently, the term “sta))ility,” as applied to emulsion-systems, lacko'l 
a sufficiently rigid significance. In 1939 King and Muklierjee (2), who then 
worked with soap-stabilised emulsions, d(‘fin('d the ‘‘stability factor*^ of an 
0/W system as the reciprocal of the rate of change (with respect to time) of 
interfacial aroa, ])er unit area of initial emulsion interface. In this connection 
the term “specific surface** (“specific interface,*’ “specific interfacial area”) 
may be expressed a,s the number of square decimetres of interfacial area per 
gram of dispersed oil. The authors assumed that the rale of change of (he 
specific surface of an 0/W emulsion is p]*oportional to the initial specific 
surface (although in the suhsequent work (3) tJi(\y found, in some cases, 
that there appeared to be two rates — an initial rapid change, followed by a 
slower change), i.e., according to the simpler assumption, 




where $ — specific surface; initial specific surface; t = time; 

/Tj = instability factor; k — stability factor. 

They developed a method for the evaluation of k, based on size-frequency 
analyses, and were also able to compare the efficiencies of certain emulsifying 
agents when the concentrations of the agents wore not too small. The w^ork 
was later extended (3) to cases of emulsions of the 0/W type stabilised by 
other hydrophilic colloids. As part of the analysis technique a representative 
sample of each given emulsion was suitably diluted, and the diluted sample 
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(where a soap was the emulsifying agent) was mixed with a little aqueous 
gelatine solution. One drop of the mixture was then placed on a microscope- 
slide, protected by the cover-glass, and the gel allowed to set (the gel was 
formed for the purpose of removing disturbances due to Brownian movement 
and to drift caused by convection, etc.). 

The magnified image of the sample, thus treated, was projected on to a 
rigid screen of squared paper. This process enabled globule diameters to be 
measured. By choosing a statistically sufficient number of fields from a given 
sample, the total number of globules could be counted and arranged into size- 
groups. 

Assuming that there were globulcii of mean diameter d,, Uz globules 
of mean diameter dg, etc., the relative total volume, V, for all size-groups 

would be given by the expression and the relative total surface 

D 

area. A, by 2n . tt . The specific surface would then be given by A/pV 
where p is the density of the dispersed liquid. 

By such size-frequency analyses on a given batch of emulsion, after 
various .suitable time-intervals, the value of the stability factor was calculated. 

Lotzkar and Maclay (4) determined the comparative efficiencies of certain 
emuLsfying agents by comparing the stabilities of 0/W emulsions sponsored 
by these agents. The technique used by thc.se workers involved the use of a 
Iia^macytometer-slide. Specific surfaces were measured, fi*om photomicrographs, 
in the .same manner as in the previous case, but the formula used in calculating 
the stability- factor (fc) was modified. These authors used the • equation : 

ds j s 

^ di “ “ A- 

It was decided, in the present work, to investigate the ‘‘stabilities^' of 
< mulsion-systenis in which liquid paraffin was the external phase, distilled water 
the dispei’sed liquid, and Mona wax the emulsifying agent. While it was 
appreciated that certain approximations would have to be made in the 
determination of globule-diameters (owing to the somewhat irregular slxapes 
of some of the globules), an analysis on the lines already indicated was 
attempted. 

A number of more dilute emulsions of water in liquid paraffin were 
prepared. One such emulsion, prepared by the intermittent-addition 
intermittent-shaking method, followed by a number of continuous shakes, 
consisted of 16 ml. of distilled water dispersed in 24 ml. of liquid paraffin in 
wljich 0-2 g. of Mona wax (extracted from peat by trichlorethylene) had already 
been dissolved. The emulsions thus prepared were fairly viscous. They were 
usually allowed to stand for one hour before being examined under the 
microscope. A drop of such an emulsion, examined under the low power 
without the use of a cover-glass, showed that the dispersion was somewhat 
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<-oai*8e. Fig. 1 is a photomicrograph of a representative field selected under 
the low power, of a sample of the emulsion to which particular reference has 
just been made, the sample being placed on a flat slide, and no covcr*gla.ss 
being used in the process. Fig. 2 is a photomicrograph showing the effect 
produced on the careful addition of a light cover-glass. It will be observed 
lliat some deterioration of the emulsion-sample hius occurred. * For more 
critical examination the emulsion was dilute<l with the continuous pliasc 
(liquid paraffin). A onc-in-four dilution was found suitable for low-power 
work, while a one-in-eight dilution was suitable for high-pow^er scrutiny. 
Under the high-power it was observed, in the cases of globules largo enougli 
to make such observation possible and when the upper surfaces of sucli 
globules were 'correctly in focus, that the globules were surrounded by films 
winch had a cracked or wrinkled appearance (b). ’ The films resemlilecl 
‘^cellophane wrappings.’* Fig 3 is a photomicrograph showing some of the 
larger globules with the films in focus. No cover-glass was used in the high- 
power work just described. Even the most cautious subsequent addition of 
the eovcr-glass resulted in the breaking of these films and the coalescence of 
the water-globules in “pools.” Minute scrutiny of tlic complete field revealed 
file presence of but few surviving globules. Samples of more viscous 
concentrated emulsions weiXi tested for the effei't of cover-glass a<l(lition. 
Dreaking of the films also occurred in these cases, but to a minor <legive. 
For certain other ol)servations, use wag made of a microscope-slido wuth round 
cavities. 

Samples of emulsions of water in liquid paraffin, when examined immediately 
after preparation (i.c, without a rest-period) were found to contain globuli's 
nearly all of which were spherical in shape. Wliilo an emulsion under 
examination was still fresh, no cracked or wrinkled interfacial films could be 
observed. The films usually began to make an appearance when the emulsion 
had been resting for about 40 minutes. 

A 40 per cent, emulsion of w^ater in Ihpnd paraffin, with Mona wax as 
the emulsifying agent, was prepared and was examined in the container, by 
unaided vision, at regular intervals, over periods of wwks. Apart from 
creaming, which was relatively rapid (as wuth most W/O emulsions), no gross 
cliangc in the system could be observed. Samples of the same emulsion were 
subjected to microscopic examination at intervals over the same period. For 
this purpose the creamed material was gently re-mixed, representative sam])los 
withdrawn, and the samples placed gently on a slide. When a flat slide was 
used nq cover-glass was added. When a slide with round cavities was employed, 
the sample added was insufficient to fill the cavity completely; a cover-glass 
could then be used. As a result of this micraseopic examination no evident 
gross deterioration of the emulsion, over the period of examination, could be 
observed. Similar experiments with a duplicate batch of separately-prepared 
emulsion yielded similar results. 

The breaking of these emulsions due to the addition, to samples on a flat 
slide, of a cover-gloss, is further illustrated in the accompanying Figures (4 
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and 5). Fig. 4 is a pliotomicrograph of a representative field, taken undei^ 
the high-power, of a diluted sample (1 in 8) of a 40 per cent, emulsion, aged 
17 days, no cover-glass being used. Pig. 5 shows the deterioration which 
cjccurred on the careful addition of a cover-glass to the same sample. 

At this stage of the work it became questionable as to whether the terms 
'‘‘•table’' and "stability” could, even in the ordinary restricteil sense, be 
a])plie<l to such a system. In cases where the dilute emulsion was set aside 
and subjected to no greater mechanical disturbance than the re^ujonably gentle 
re-mixing of creamed material, it was certainly established both by unaided 
vision and by microscopic examination that the system (apart from the 
inevitable creaming) showed good permanence for periods of weeks. The efiPeet of 
the cover-glass addition, however, proves that the films which enveloped the 
globules could have had very little mechanical "strength” (6). 

Dilution witli liquid paraffin might have exerted some solvent action on 
the films which had already formed around the water-globuleKS, thereby causing 
a certain amount of film-weakness. This was tested by diluting the emulsions 
w'th ]i(iuid paraffin containing the same pei'centage of dissolved Mona wax 
as that originally used in the piTparation of the emulsion. No noticeable 
cliange in film-strength was observed as a result of this change in the nature 
of the diluent. These preliminaty experiments in connection with the size- 
fre(iueney analysis give some idea, independent of the question of "stability,” 
of the nature of the films whicli enveloped the water-globules. 

By taking, on a flat glass slide, a sample of a water-in-liquid-paraffln 
(umilsion which contained aliout 40 per cent, of dispersed water, and adding 
the cover-glass, it was found ])ossible, in some cases, by gentle pressure applied 
to the cover-glass by means of a needle, to obtain a field which contained 
globules large enough for the observation of some of the characteristics of the 
film. In some cases these globules seemed to be attached, through the agency 
of the film itself, to one of the glass surfaces. In other eases the globules 
were fn?c to move. It was obseiwed that, on touching the cover-glass, the 
film tended to change its shape and the enclosed water appeared to move, 
w ithin the film, from one position to another. It was concluded that the film 
was somewhat sticky, and that the marks on the surface were wrinkles and 
Tiot. cracks. The adhesive characteristics of the film were further evidenced 
l)y the tendency, noticed in a number of instances, of smaller globules, already 
attached to larger ones, to remain thus attached. 

During one particular examination of a water-in-liquid-paraffin system 
ihe possibility of the occurrence, in such systems, of emulsions of the "multiple’’ 
kind was demonstrated. One large film-covered globule contained, within itself, 
a number of apparently uniform smaller globules. Near the upper inner 
surface about five of these smaller globules could be counted, but on focuasing 
below this level the smaller globules appeared to be very numerous and 
closely packed. Assuming that the large globule contained water as the 
"external” liquid, it could not be decided whether the smaller globules 
eonsistcxl of liquid paraffin surrounded by protective films (thus preventing 
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their coalescence) or of water surrounded by films (thus preventing inter- 
coalescence and mixing with the continuous water within the large membrane). 

The process of film-rupture has been recorded by photomicrographs. 
Fig. 6 shows a globule in whicl) the film has just broken at one side. Writer 
(in focus) can be seen issuing through tlie broken j)art of the film. Fig. 7 
shows a number of collapsed films (without water). 

With regard to the permanence of the concentrated water-in-Iiquid-paraffin 
emulsion systems, it is likely that when the film is not stibject(Ml to undue 
mechanical stress it is sufficiently tenacious to prevent rapid caal(*sc( re*o 
of the water globules. In tliese cases the high viscosity of the system 
helps to prevent a too rapid impact of tlie globules when relatively 
gentle methods of re-mixing are employed. The rapid continuous shaking 
^involving violent coiitact with the inner surface of the container) was, however, 
vigorous enough to cause a serious amount of film rupture. It may l>e argued 
that it is a matter of liazard whether a given typo and exlonl of shaking wilt, 
during the process of the making of the emulsion, succeed in emulsifying or 
de- emulsifying the given mixture. However, in no case did the intermittent- 
addition intermittent-shaking method used give any difficulty in the matter 
of the preparation of emulsions up to fairly liigh concentration limits (7), 
and in no ease was the phenomenon of bulk plnise-in version experienced 
during the course of the preparation of the emulsions by this nietbod. It innv 
again bo mentioned that interfaeial films did not actually appear for some 
time after the emulsions bad been prepared. 

Whilst the above explanation of the permaiienee of concentrated water-in- 
liquid-paraffin emulsions seems reasonable, it must be admitted tluit no breaking 
occurred when more dilute emulsions of the same constituents were submitted 
to violent continuous shaking It is possible that when the concentration of 
the water in the system is low, the film absorbed may be sti*ongor. When 
benzene or toluene constituted the external licpiid phase, violent oontinuous 
shaking of the system (dilute or concentrated) also failed to break the emulsion. 
Preliminary investigation of wator-in-toluene emulsions indicated that the 
mechanical stability of such systems may be enhanced through an additional 
cause These systems are receiving further attention by hanging-drop slide 
technique, etc. The effectiveness of various constituents of Mona waxes, and 
of treated Mona waxes, in emulsification processes, and of the effect of the 
pi’esence, in the water, of selected electrolytes, aje^ also being investigated. 

Preparation of the einulsifyns . — Emulsions were usually prepared In 
100-ml. Pyrex tost tubes which were fitted with corks. The desired volume of 
oil was measured into the test tube, and a weighed quantity of the wax added. 
The wax was then dissolveil by warming and gentle shaking. In some cases 
the inner walls of the tube were wetted willi the solution thus made, but it was 
found that, in general, such a precaution was not essential for success in the 
preparation of these W/0 emulsions. The solution was then lirought to an 
arbitrary temperature (40® C. when liquid paraffin was used) and maintained 
gt or near this temperature during, the preparation of the emulsion. The 
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a»i<iition of the distilled water was carried ont intermittently, the shaking 
being also intermittent, as described below. 

Addition and shaking . — For the emulsification of 16 ml. of distilled water 
in 24 ml. of liquid paraffin (p = 0‘894/15 .5° C., g '= 2.52 Redwood No. 1 
seconds at the same temperature) containing Mona wax; — 2 ml. of distilled 
nater, at approximately 40° 0., was added to the ]i(iuid paraffin .solution of 
the wax, the tulie corked, and the system submitted to three sets, each of 
llireo vigorous up-an<l-down .shakes. After a sliort pause another 2 ml. of the 
warm distilled water was added, and the .system .submitted to similar shaking. 
A third 2 ml. was then added and the shaking process was repeated. The 
remainder of the water was then added in two 5-ml. portions, the lube and 
contents receiving the same shaking treatment after each 5-ml. addition as 
was received after each 2-ml. addition. After the final shake of this series 
the s.v.stcin was allowed to rest for 1 minute, and then given six additional 
up-and-down shakes, individually vigorous, but with a .slight pause betw'cen 
succeasivc shakes. The emulsion thus formed was then set aside to cool In 
the corked test tuljes. In most cases a period of at least one hour of standing 
Jiad elapsed before submitting the emulsion to tests. 

For the cmulsifieation of 60 ml. of water in 20 ml of .the liquid paraffin 
ernitaining Mona wax : — A procedure similar to that indicated above w'as 
foilowed, the addition of the distilled water being made in five 2-ml. quantities 
followed by ten 5-mI. quantities. 

Weights of wajc used . — Experiments were performed using various weights 
of wax per given volume of liquid paraffin. Thus, for 20-ml. volumes, the 
following weights were used: — 0 075 g., 0 1 g., 0125 g., 015 g., 0175 g, 
0 2 g., 0-25 g., 0 3 g., O' 35 g. Qualitatively, all these weights of wax gave 
iairly good emulsions, but the best emulsion resulted from the use of 0 2 g. 
per 20 ml. of the oil. It was therefore decided to use this proportion (or an 
approximation to it, e.g. 0 2 g. in 24 ml.) in the more extended work. 

Determination of Type . — Various methods were used, all of them being 
sometimes applied to samples of the same emulsion, e.g. the Dye Method 
(slowly spreading colour with specks of Sudan III), the Dilution Method 
(dilution with the liquid which forms the external phase), Cla.vton’s Electrical 
(Conductance Method (a blank being performed bn the water used). Direction 
of the (.'miming (used in the case of the more dilute emulsions). 

Homogenisation.— lA sma\l, hand-operated cream-maker was employed. The 
apparatus was fitted into a rectangular water bath, the water of which could 
he heated electrically to any desired temperature. The “cream” outlet passed 
through the base of the bath. 

P^ofoMwcroflrmp/iy.— Photomicrographs of representative fields were taken 
by means of a simplified apparatus consisting of a microscope and a camera. 
The microscope was fitted with a Leitz X 12 Periplan ocular. A 1/6" Watson 
Panchromatic objective was employed for high-pow'er work, and a 1" Swift 
objective, for low-power work. The microscope-tube was extefided to 155 mm. 
A fioniial miniature camera with a 5-cm. lens, operating on 35-mm. perforated 
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film, was used, the lens being set at the infinity mark. In addition to the 
50>mm. extension due to the camera, there was an extension of 16 mm. due to 
a lens-hood attaclied to tlie camera. Slides were examined in a horizontal 
plane to minimise movement of globules, and when a suitable field had been 
chosen, the camera was clamped rigidly in position and the exposure made. 
The degree of linear magnification obtained on the film was 110 when the high- 
power objective was used, and 15-4 when the low-power objective was 
employed. 


, Summary. 

Mona wax acts as an emulsifying agent which sponsors the emulsification 
of water in hydrocarbon oil. Emulsions of water in liquid paraffin containing 
up to 79 per cent, of water have been prepared and examined. The mechanism 
by which moist peat is readily extracted by iietroleum-hydrocarbon solvents 
has been accounted for in terms of the effectiveness with whicli the wax itself 
acts as an emulsifying agent. 

The intermittent-addition intermittent-shaking method resulted in the 
satisfactory emulsification of water in the oils chosen. 

The existence, in the case of emulsions of water in liquid paraffin (where 
Mona wax was u.sed as emulsifying agent), of plastic-like, interfacial films, 
surrounding the water-globules, has been demonstrated. Such films have but 
little mechanical strenglh. A suggestion as to the mechanism of the breaking, 
by specified methods, of concentrated wat.er-in-liquid-paraffin emulsions 
(sponsored by the wax), has been put forward. 

"While the emulsions were reasonably permanent, in the sense outlined, it 
is considered that any coefficient arrived at by the methods of size-frequeney 
analysis (due precaution being taken against submission of the interfacial 
membrane to undue extenial mechanical disturbance) might, in the case of 
such systems, be termed a “factor of permanence” rather than a “stability 
factor.” 


DESCRIPTION OP PLATE 10. 

PTg. 1. — ^Water-in-liquid-paraffin emulsion — Mona wax as emulsifying agent. 
"Without cover-glass; X 42. 

Fig. 2. — Effect produced on gentle addition of cover-glass to sample; X 42. 
P’lG. 3. — Intcrfacial films on emulsion globules; X 300. 

P’lG. 4. — Diluted sample of water-in-liquid-paraffin emulsion (aged 17 days); 
Without cover-glass; X 300. 

Fig. 5. — Effect of adding cover-glass to diluted sample; X 300. 

P’lG. 6. — Process of interfacial-film rupture. Issuing water in focus; X 300. 
Ij’iG, 7 . — Collapsed films, without wa^r; X 300. 
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No. 26. 

FERTILIZATION AND EARLY EMBRYOGENY IN 
POnOCuiRPlJS ANDINV^. 

By W. J. looby and J. DOYLE. 

(Plates 11 to 14.) 

[Read JPNB 27. Published separately July 27, 191Lj 

Tins jiuper ' oontinues one recently published (Ijooby and Doyle, 1944) in 
which an uccoiinl was given of the garnet ophytes of Podomrpus andinus Poeppig 
up to rerlili:«ation. In that paper the interest of the relation of this species 
to other podocarps, the pertinent literature, the source of the material, and 
the like wM*re descrilied. Hero the development is further followed to include 
fertilization, proembryo, and early embryogeny. 

(A) Fertilizaiion,- -Tho structure of the mature archegonium and tnc 
nature of tlie two very unequal male cells arc fully described in the earlier 
paper. 

At maturity a discharge of cytoplasm takes place between the neck cells 
(Pig. 1), drawing the female nucleus up to a point, and forcing the male colls 
back to the top of the canal made by the downward passage of the pollen 
tube. Tlie diseliarge area is shown more clearly in Fig. 2. Immediately above 
tlie dark discharged mass lies a layer of pollen tube cytoplasm in which a 
number of the sterile nuclei are still visible. This phenomenon seems uuiiiuc 
in conifers. Owing to the definite granulate stnicture of the ai’chegonial 
cytoplasm the remnants of tlie discharged material can be readily recognized 
in later stages. It is thus normal and not due to unsuitable pressure on turgid 
archegonia during the collecting,. 

The next stage available. Fig. 3, .showed the female nucleus eontracled 
back and the male nucleus, iudicated by its dense nucleolus, passing between 
the neck cells. The main mass of the discharged cytoplasm in this case was 
to be seen in a nearby section of the ribbon. The functional male nucleus, with 
some at least of the male cytoplasm, comes to lie near the large archegonial 
nucleus, Fig. 4, and soon becomes partly embedded in it, Pig. 5. The large 
dark body in tliis upper male nucleus is its cliaractcristic nucleolus. Pig. (il 
shows the relations of these nuclei to the whole archegonium. The male nucleus 
coalesces with the female one, Pig. 6, the nucleolus disintegrating and the 
delimitation between the nuclei disappearing, thus leading to the typical fusion 
nucleus, Pig. 7. Fusion of two such nuclei as these offers a difficult cytological 
problem. Many other stages were available, but as the essential nature of the 
phenomenon cannot bo explained those stages are omitted. The male cytoplasm 
which entered appeal's as the darker zone to the right of the male nucleus 
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in Fig. 4, above the fusing nuclei in Figs. 5 and 6, and to tlie left of the fusion 
nucleus in Fig. 7, but it never forms a special sheath. The second smaller 
male nucleus may lie left outside, but it commonly enters; the small dark 
l)ody above the fusing nuclei in Figs. 5 and 6 is its nucleolus. The sterile nuclei 
frort) the pollen tube also commonly enter, but they are ephemeral and their 
identification usually uncertain as nuclei from the jacket cells make their 
way into the top of the archegonium about this stage(. They are shown in 
Fig. 8, the clump of tiny nuclei just above the large fusion nucleus of whidi 
only part is included. 

The only reference to development in Stnrhyr/irpus is the short incomplete 
survey by Sinnott (1913) of some stages in P. sincuhts and P. ferrugineus, 
Init no data on fertilization are given. A drawing is given, for the second of 
these species, of a stage, said to be just before fertilization, which shows a 
pollen tube with male cells, over an archegonium. Only a small nucleolus 
is drawn in the functioning male cell, and it is thus uncertain whether this 
male cell is still undeveloped or whether the enormous nucleolus of P. andinus 
is peculiar to this .species. lie also states that the male nucleus is about one 
half the size of the female mrclcus. Actually, in his drawing the diameter of 
the female nucleus is roughly four times that of the male, the former being 
thus about .sixty-four times larger than the latter. The marked inecjuality iji 
the size of these nuclei in P, (mdinus is evident from Pigs. 4 and 5. 

(B) The promhryo . — The first division of the fusion nucleus, which ha.« 
been figured by Sinnott (1913) for P. spicatus, takes place in the upper part 
of the archegonium. The mitotic figure, minute and intranuclear, is shov/n 
with reference to the whole archegonium in Fig. 9, and in relation to the 
fusion nucleus in particular in Pig. 10. In both it is indicated by an arrow, 
the dark body above it l)eing a protein body displaced from the cytoplasm in 
cutting. The problem of the relation of chromosome to resting nucleus is 
certainly presented here in an acute form! The two nuclei so formed slip 
out from the remains of the fusion nucleus, still visible at the top of Pig. 11, 
and pass some way to the middle of the archegonium. Fig. 11, in which 
position the second division lakes place. The location of this division in relation 
to the whole ai*ehegonium is shown in Fig. 62, the divisions, simultaneous and 
again intranuclear, in Fig. 12. In this case the nuclear substance surrounding 
the mitoses rapidly disappears as such, and, even while still in metaphase, the 
mitoses may appear to lie merely in a slightly altered zone of cytoplasm (Pig. 
13). Three of the resultant nuclei shortly after completion of telophase can 
be seen in Pig. 14 lying in a special zone of cytoplasm, the residue of the 
fusion nucleus being still visible above. The four nuclei, with a certain 
amount of cytoplasm surrounding them, continue to move towards the 
archegonial base and increase in size (Pig. 15). In the meantime the basjd 
third, or less, of the archegonium becomes more compact than the upper part, 
which is loosely vacuolate and shows increasingly an appearance of marked 
senescence, somewhat as is figured in a later stage in Pig. 64. Wlien the 
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proembryo nuclei reach the top of the denser basal zone they lie clumped 
together (Fig. 63), but soon slip free from any surrounding cytoplasm and 
pass cleanly into the basal area. Two of the nuclei are shown well down in 
this zone in Pig. 16. A further carving out of a still denser area oC cytoplasm 
smaller than the first now takes place, as seen in Figs. 17 and 18. In the 
section from which Fig. 17 was taken this zone is cut a little tangentially but 
shows three of the"^ nuclei, Fig. 18 showing the form of this final embryonic 
area better, although the nuclei, being in a deeper focus, are only indicated. 
Tn this small area the subsequent stages in the proembryo lake place, and 
during most of this period, owing to the denseness of the cytoplasm and its 
great avidity for any dye, differential staining pmved difficult. The size of 
this area 'relative to the whole archegonium is shown by the small black tip 
of (he right-hand archegonium in Pig. 64. 

Sinnott (1913) mentions the passage of four proembryo nuclei to the 
base of the archegonium in F, spicatm and P. ferriigineus, but his account of 
the subsequent stages is so brief and inadequate that no further reference need 
be made to it. 

Three further successive simultaneous divisions now take place, rirsulting 
in 32 free nuclei lieforo wall formation. The series of figures which follows 
to illustrate this is a selection froiTi a much more cnmplete series of stages, 
and is used to show that the development was examined fairly completely. 
The lour mitoses of iho third embryonic division arc shown in Figs. 19 and 20. 
Figs. 21 to 23 are from one proembryo at the 8-nucleate stage, five nuclei 
being shown clearly and the other three more faintly, the remaining sections 
from tills proerabryo being omitted. Fig. 24, the same stage as Fig. 22, but 
at a lower magnification, shows the relations to the lower part of the 
archegonium. The mitoses of the fourth <livision are given in Pigs. 25 and 
26, parts of two mitoses appearing in each. Pigs. 27 and 28 show two sections 
from another proembryo at this stage, but at late telophase, the small black 
dots being the chromosome clustei's. Nine such clusters can clearly be seen, 
the other seven Ixjing equally clear in sections here omitted. The sixteen 
nuclei so formed enlarge, but remain scattered without obvious order, and 
show no sign of walls or cleavage between them. Fig. 29, in which nine nuchn 
can be counted, is from one section of a proembryo at this 16-nucleate stage. 
The fifth simultaneous division itself w^as, unfortunately, not found, but a 
stage very shortly after it was obtained. It might have been advisable to 
present a more complete series here, but, as a long scries would be necessary 
to demonstrate the full number of nuclei and their organization, only a limited 
number of illustrations arc included. One section from the youngest 
32-nucleate stage available is shown in Fig. 30. Hero the nuclei are small 
and obviously only recently formed, while some still tend to lie in pairs, 
These nuclei as they enlarge become organized with some regularity, but all 
the nuclei are not included in this organization. Pig. 31 is a rather tangentia 
section of another slightly older stage in which the nuclei arc already coming 
to lie in some order, and, above the functioning uj^per tier, at least four nude 
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can be seen lying loosely in the cytoplasm. These may be referred to as tlie 
relict nuclei. The number of the lower compacted nuclei is always less than 
32, perhaps as low as 22. While it is not easy to count accurately a large 
number of nuclei in dense cytoplasm with poor differential staining, yet the 
total counts in tlie preparations available varied from 30 to 33 if the relict 
nuclei arc included. These relict nuclei tend to disintegrate rapidly. Two 
can be seen above in Fig. 30, one of which is already large and faint while 
the other shows a premature mitosis. This latter ai)pcaranee was frequently 
seen, but the mitosis is seldom, probably never, completed, the chromosomes 
breaking up to irregular dark masses. The number of I’elict nuclei varies 
rouglily from 6 to 10, and thus the number of nuclei taking pail; in the 
proembryo proper must vary from about 22 to 26 or so. 

The functioning nuclei become arranged in tiers, of which only the upper 
is commonly well defined. Figs. 32 and 33 (on the left; the group on the 
light is an 8-nucleate stage in the other areliegonium) show stages in the 
arranging of the nuclei shortly before cleavage. It is clear from Fig 33 that 
the tip is occupied by a single nucleus. No membranes are formed on the 
spindles of the last division, and wall formation seems to be by cleavage planes. 
Material did not sufliee to follow the cytology of this cleavage, which i.s 
sufficiently indicated for present ])urposesMn Fig. 34. The form of the young 
proembryo, as shown in Figs. 35 and 38, is rapidly reached. The upper tier 
of nuclei have formed a group of elongating eelLs still open above, the others 
lorming an embryo group of completely walled cells, a large terminal cell 
being very conspicuous. Differential staining is still uncertain, but the large 
nuclei of the upper tier and the nucleus of the cap cell can be seen in these 
two figures, w4iile Fig. 36, another section from the same proembryo as Fig. 38, 
suffiees to show that all the cells are still uninucleate. This section was obviously 
one tangential to the cmbiyo, and the figure includes only embryo cells at a 
higher magnification, the edge of the cap cell being just indicated below. 

The nuclei of the upper open tier divide more or less simultaneously to 
form the prosuspensor tier proper, and another tier of cells above open to 
the archegonium. This tier could be called the open-cell tier. An early stage 
in its formation is shown in Fig. 39, and one of the many later stnges available 
in Fig. 41. This tier is not pennanent, and may be quite ephemeral. At the 
same time, or perhaps a little later, the nuclei of the embryo group, with the 
probabhj exception of the terminal cell, divide, again more or less simultaneously, 
to give rise to the characteristic podocarpean feature— the binucleate condition 
of these proembryo cells. Fig. 40 shows these cells from Fig. 39 at a higher 
magnification. The focus is on the two upper cells, in which the mitotic 
figures are clear, but in all the cells when focussed successively some stage m 
division can be seen. The resulting binucleate condition of the cells is shown 
in many of the succeeding figui-es, notably 42, 43, and 51. In only one case 
were two nuclei definitely determined in the terminal cell. This condition may 
have been obscured in some cases owing to the denseness of the cytoplasm, but 
certainly m many cases only one nucleus was present. The nuclei in the 
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embryo are at first difficult to separate from the cytoplasm, but when this 
can be done they show the simple rather undifferentiated appearance recorded 
in Pig. 42, which should be compared with the very different nuclei of Fig. 43, 
a difference which will be explained shortly. 

As already mentioned the number of nuclei and resulting cells in the 
proembryo may vary, and of these the numbers forming the embryo group 
and prosuspensor tier, respectively, may agliin vary within wide limits. 
Judging from the examination of about 36 proembryos before suspensor 
elongation the number in the upper tier may vary in general between 9 and 
13, once being as low as 6 and onec as high as 15. In most cases the number 
in the embryo group lies between 11 and 15, with an oecasional 9 oi* 10 and 
once dropping as low as 7. The proembryo which had 6 prosuspensors hud 
23 or 24 in the embryo group, but this high figure was only found once, the 
next highest figure to it lieing 17, with 9 or 10 i)rosuspensors. 

(C) Early emhryogeny , — Ileferenee to the dates given under ‘‘Explanation 
of Plates*' shows that fertilization takes place about mid-June, and the stages 
so far described are completed in little over a week. Slow^ growth ol* the 
prosuspensors now begins, and the subsequent developments in the embno cells, 
except for one small change, are not found till about mid-July when another 
bout of intonso activity occurs which finally fashions the young embryo 
proper. About the time, liowever, that the prosuspensors fii’st show coiling 
the embryo cells enter a peculiar phase. The cell contents t(*nd to contract 
greatly in fixation, and the cytoplasm to stain even more intensely than befor-^, 
so that the group of cells looks like a dark degenerating clump. Fig. 37 
shows such a stage, which may be called the resting stage as it continues 
till elongation of the prosuspemsors is almost complete. The cells gradually 
come out of the resting stage before the next phase supervenes ; they fix better, 
the nuclei contrast more strongly with the cytoplasm, and nucleoli become 
very distinct. This is the appearance already referred to as shown in Pdg. 43. 
The difference is quite obvious in most cases. The tertninal cell begins to show 
signs of degeneration during the downward growth of the suspensor, ami may 
be totally degenerate at the stage of Fig. 43, allliougli its form may be retained 
for some time later, presumably due to the firmness of its wall. A couple of 
the embryo cells above it may occasionally degenerate also. It ma.y be that 
this specialized cell facilitates the penetration of the embryo into the starch 
cone of the endosperm. Only in two other species in all the podocai 7 >s, and 
these also species of Stachycarpus — viz. P. spicatus and P, f€rrugi 7 ieus-—do(^ 
a similar cell seem to occur. In the former it also degenerates, but its fate in 
the latter is uncertain (Buchholz, 1936). In both cases it is described as 
containing two nuclei like those in the other embiyo cells. A rechecking of 
this might be advisible. 

Prom about this stage onwards embryos were dissected out wliole as well 
as sectioned. As no cleavage took place later the dissected ones added little 
except confirmation to the knowledge gained from sectioning. A couple of 
photographs of dissected embryos are included. Pig 44 shows one photo- 
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graphed whole at the stage already shown in Fig. 43, although naturally 
nuclear detail is not obvious without special staining and special photographic 
lechnique. 

In later embr>^os of podocarps the cells are known to be uninucleate. 
Buehholz (1936) suggested for P. spicatus that “ cell plates appear between 
the two nuclei of each embryo initial or unit followed by other cell divisions/* 
but no figures are given. Doyle and Looby (1939) made a similar statement 
for Sojcegothaea, and suppoiled it with a published figure. But material about 
this stage in Sojcegoihiiea was scanty, and this figure w^as taken from one 
dissected embryo only, re-examination of which showed that the appearance 
might be o|)en to other interpretation. In any case it is unsafe to draw 
conclusions from a single preparation, so particular attention was given to 
this stage in P. anidinm. When this work was well advanced another paper 
by Buehholz (1941) came to liand. In this paper he figured a double division 
'in one of the two embryo initials in one proembryo in P. totarra, the other 
embiyo initial having become four-celled. The further statement is made that 
*‘iio doubt the wall between two binucleate cells is delayed until after this pair 
of spindles luui given rise to four nuclei.** The meaning of this is not clear 
and perhaps confuses a further important statement in which he goes on to 
suggest that it is j)rol)able that in all podocai'ps the binucleate. proembryo cells 
directly form four-(‘olled groups. Actually this latter interpretation, put by 
Buehholz on his apparently isolated observation in P. totarra, is probably 
correct, as it is the condition also shown in 2^ andinns. The problem in this 
type is, however, a somewhat more difficult one. The point to be settled is 
whether a membrane forms between the two nuclei of a binucleate proembryo 
cell before the nuclei divide, or wdiethcr a simultaneous division of the two 
nuclei leads through a four-nucleate stage to a four-celled grouj^ing. In 
P. andinus it is not a matter of following one or two embryo cells, but a group 
of cells very variable in number. An embryo with a large number of cells 
<‘ould be in (piite a young stage or in an older stage in which divisions had 
taken place; and in whole dissected embryos in which divisions could be seen 
it was impossible, owing to the thickness of the embryo groups, to bo satisfied 
with the location of the mitoses. Sectioned embryos, however, gave good 
results. 

This phase — the change from the binucleate to the uninucleate condition 
of proembryo cells— is, in P. andinus, passed through rapidly after the embryo 
group recovers from the resting stage, and misinterpretation was fatally easy. 
At a certain stage in development, which may be called the tetrad stage, most 
of the embryo clump Ls seen to be composed of uninucleate cells compacted 
in four-celled groups. In each of the Figs. 52-54, which are sections from the 
same proombryo, at least one such group is obvious, these being the tetrads 
lying in the plane of the sections. The other tetrads arc cut at various angles. 
Thus the cells grouped at a in Fig. 52 are probably not a single tetrad, but 
pails of tw^o different ones. This tetrad stage could readily be recognized in 
dissected embryos, but was difficult to photograph, again owing to the thickness 
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of the whole embryo. In Pig. ^6 the ai*row points 1o a i airly distinct one, 
and in Fig. 57, from a partly ertiphcd embryo, two tetrad groups can bo 
picked out. Further, however, stages such as those in Figs. 45 and 46 were 
common about this phase. The first obvious interpretation of Pig. 45, showing 
two simultaneous mitoses in contiguous cells (flanked on the left liy a binucleale 
cell), is a derivation from a binuclcate cell in which a wall first formed between 
the nuclei followed by a division in each resulting cell, thus giving a tetrad. 
The lower group of cells in Fig. 46, from the edge of the mme proembryo 
as Figs. 52-54, could be a similar case in which one of the cell pair, formed 
by the fii’st membrane, lagged in its division a little behind the other. These 
are, however, in reality po.<}Motrad divisions. 

A typical example of what actually occurs in P. andimis is shown in 
Pigs. 47-451. Th(vse are serial sections from the same embryo, obviously in a 
young stage as some of the cells arc still binucleate, Pig. 51. Pig. 47 shows 
on the right a cell in which two simultaneous divisions, indicated by the arrows, 
are taking place. The mitotic figures are not in the same plane, so only a 
little of the rightdiand grouj) of chromosomes appears. Pigs. 4S and 49 are 
views of the next section in two different foeal planes. The focus in Pig. 48 
is on the fragments of the left mitosis in Pig. 47, the mitosis on the right being 
now more prominent. In Fig. 49 this division on the right is focussed, that 
on the left, owing to the lie of the blurred chromosomes in relation to the edge 
of the cell, giving the appearance of a faint nucleus. To the left above is a 
cell witli a large nueleiis in early prophase. A second nucleus iu this cell 
appears in Pig. 50, which also shows a clear single division at the lower right. 
In Pig. 51, in the same position, another mitosis can Ix^ seen. Those two 
divisions are almast certainly in the one cell, but when divisions are in, different 
sections, as here, it is hardly possible to prove that they are in the same ceil, 
still less to determine whether or not a membrane exists between them. Other, 
perhaps better, cells miglit have lieen selected instead of this series, but, it 
seemed of greater interest to show what an average one of the smaller cmbiyos 
actually looks like on the slide when completely sectioned. 

From such double divisions the tetrads arc formed, and in each of the 
Pigs. 47-50 some stage in a tetrad grouping, inucli out of focus, can be seen. 
It is obviously of interest to determine how the membranes are formed between 
the resulting four nuclei, and the relations of these membranes to the old cell 
wall, but this has not yet been done. All tlie material available at stages such 
as these has been stained for chromo.somos and nuclei. A further intense 
collecting and a restaining for pcctic membranes will be necessary for a 
proper cytological examination, but a further reference to Pigs. 54, 55, and 
52 is interest. The cell marked with an arrow in Pigs. 54 and 55 (to the 
right of the very distinct tetrad) is also drawn in outline in Pig. 59. This cell 
is one shortly after the double division, but before membrane formation. It 
suggests that the pairs of nuclei are first separated by a cleavage plane, iu 
the position in which a membrane has been claimed to occur in Snxegothaoft 
before division, Now in the one cell drawn and described by Buchholz (1941) 
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only one spindle lies in the plane of the figure, the other is almost at right 
angles to this piano and only an indefinite clump of chromosomes is shown, 
but a membrane is drawn developing across the single spindle visible. Of 
course such membranes, even if present between the nuclear pairs in Pig. 59, 
woubl not be visible owing to the lie of the cell, but the four nuclei are all 
in an advanced resting stage, and no trace of any .spindle on which a membrane 
would develop could be detected cither here or in any other case of a paired 
mitosis. It is possible that a cleavage membrane is formed here also. In the 
cell marked with an arrow in Pig. 52 and outlined in Pig. 58 four nuclei are 
lircsent, and membrane formation is definitely in progress, but no spindle 
connections could l)e made out between the nuclei. However, until a large 
number of suitably stained intermediate stages are available, the question of 
membrane formation must remain uncci’tain. 

In view of these data from P. andinus ,it is clear that, not only is 
Bucliliolz’s (1941) interpretation of his single fortunate observation correct, 
but it is pisjbable that this tetrsid stage is fundamental in Podocarpns, since 
it occui’s in one of the simplest fornus witli a large group of embryo cells, and 
in one of the most advanced species with only one or two such cells in the 
proembryo. Bueliliolz’s older figure (1936, Fig. 9) probably shows this tetrad 
.stage also in P. spicatm. It will be important to examine this stage in other 
genera. Older figures, again of Buchholz’s (1933, Figs. 3, 7), almost certainly 
show this in Dacrydium cupressimtm as well. Early revision of Saxegothaea 
is clearly e.ssential. The tetrad .stage may well prove an important family 
character like the binucleatc condition in the young proembryo. 

During the period of tetrad formation the cells of the embryo group enlarge 
a little, the whole group becoming looser and more bulged, as a comparison of 
Figs. 53 and 56 with Fig. 44 shows. There Ls, however, no embryo cleavage. 
Although it is ea.sy to visualize how an increased independence of these tetrads 
could lead to the cleavage polyembryony of Dacrydium and some species of 
Podocarpus, yet in P. andinu.<t, although hundreds of embryos at various stages 
were examined, not the faintest .suggestion of cleavage or lobing was seen. 

On completion of the tetrad stage divisions take place in the now 
nninucleate cells, the whole embryo becoming gradually more compact. Fig. 60, 
from a dissected embryo, shows a typical example just liefore the formation of 
embryonal tubes. For a short time, however, there seems to be a tendency 
for neiglilwuring cells derived from the same tetrad to divide more or less 
together, the divisions in Pigs. 45 and 46 being of this type. As a result the 
developing embryo may show teraporarj' tetrad-like groupings, or may appear 
us if faintly divided into sections, but the change from tetrad organization to 
that of a homogeneous embryo system is rapid. Pigs. 69 and 70 are typical 
embryos with developing embiyonal tubes. In the latter figure the tubes have 
only recently begun to elongate and are just pushing up the prosuspensors; 
in the former they are clearly much further developed. In both, the original 
terminal cap cell, which never enters into the organization of the embryo 
proper, can still be seen as a small pointed dark body at the tip. 
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The fleshy fruits, about the size of a cherry and pleasant to the taste, 
fall before the embryo is mature. On the oldest embryo met with at this stage 
the first development of cotyledons was just discernible. The same early fall 
was recorded for Saxegothaea (Doyle and rx)oby, 1939). This may be due to 
the trees growing outside their proper range, but Buchholz (1936) mentions 
a similar condition in seeds of P. ferrugineus gathered in New Zealand. It 
may be that an after-development of the embryo is another podocarpean feature. 
The phenomenon is worth closer investigation. 

The endosperm in the meantime has been developing in a manner 
essentially similar to that already described for Sujcegothaea (Doyle and Ijooby, 
1939, Pigs. 2c, D; pp. 131-2). The general appearance at a low magnification 
is shown here in Pig. 68 for comparison. The embryo in this section is that 
shown in Pig. 70. 

- The prosuspensor length varies considerably but averages about 6 mm. 

(D) Variations in emhryogeny . — These were strikingly few. Pig. 67 
illustrates a condition found twice. This is a young proembryo in which the 
upper open-cell tier has not yet been cut off, and in which the embryo cells 
are still uninucleate. There are, however, at least 45 cells in the embr^^o grouf), 
23 can be counted in “this one section. These cases are almost certainly derived 
from an early stage in which a further free nuclear division took place before 
wall formation, giving 64 nuclei in all, which could clearly yield about 45 
embryo cells, about 10 in an upper open tier, and a few relict nuclei. Rosette 
cells, at least in the sense used by Buchholz, were rare, appearing in not more 
than six embryos in four of which there were only one or two (Pig. 65). 
Pig. 66 is a diagrami of a sec'tion from a type found twice. In view of the 
emphasis laid by Buchholz on the so-called rosette cells, such as those in Pig. 65, 
and of the fact that the cutting-off from the upper proembryo tier of a special 
open-cell tier seems an important phase in early podocarpean embryogeny, I he 
origin of these smaller walled cells should he determined. That can haidly 
be expected from so stable a type as P. andinus, but may be attempted in 
some more variable species. It is possible that later divisions may occur in 
the prosuspensors, as one of these in the embryo from which Fig. 67 w^as 
taken showed a clear mitosis in metaphase. 

(B) Remarks . — Any full discussion on development in the podocarps as a 
whole is postponed until work, at present in progress on P. nivalis, is completed, 
but a few points need further short comment here. 

1. Iix only one other species from any genus of podocarps has the 
development of the proembryo and the early embryogeny been reported. This 
seems to have been done for Podocarpus nagi in a paper by Tahara (1941) 
which was not available and is only known from a short reference by 
Buchholz (1941). How much detail is presented in the paper or what wealth 
of material was available does therefore not appear. However, the proembryo 
is described as having 32 free nuclei before wall formation. These nuclei 
become organized into a single lower tier of 7-9 walled embryo cells and an 
upper tier of 23-25 cells open to the archegonium above. The upper tier is 
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described as forming, by more or less simultaneous division as in P. oJwKnus, 
a prosuspensor tier proper and an open-cell tier which is not permanent. 
Whether or not true relict nuclei are extruded is not stated. Now in most cases 
the number of free nuclei that form the early proembryo in podocarps is not 
known accurately, and is judged from the number of prosuspensors and embryo 
cells that can be counted in older stages from dissected out embryos with the 
prosuspensors well grown. The numbers obtained are variable, but in most 
podocarps the number is probably sixteen. No proembryo has been accurately 
followed from the 16-nucleate stage, so that it is not known if any of the 
nuclei in such cases are extruded. Bxtnision of a few nuclei might account 
for some of the variations in the numbers recorded, but in only four other 
specif, in addition to the definite cases of P. andinua and P. nagi, is a 
32-nucleate stage probable, judging from the large number of prosuspensors 
present. These species are P. usumbarenm, P. gracilior, P. nankoensis and 
possibly P. blumei (Buchholz, 1941, Tahara, 1941). It is of interest then that 
three of these species, P. andinus, usumbarensit and gracilior, belong to the 
sub-genus Stachycarpus, that the other three all belong to the section Nageia, 
and that, of these latter, two of them, P. nagi and nankoensis, belong to that 
sub-division of the section in which no fleshy receptacle is formed, the ovular 
arrangement resembling that in Stachyc.arpus. 

2. The formation of an upper open-cell tier in P. nagi is also important. 
Ooker (1902) suggested that such a tier was formed in the one species of 
Bupodocarpus studied by him, but had not enough evidence to be certain. 
Now that that stage is known to occur re-examination of Coker's figures clearly 
.''hows that such a tier was developed. Further in one of Buchholz 's papers 
(1941) a figure is given (his Pig. 1) of a stage in P. dacrydioides with elongating 
prosuspensors above which are drawn a number of nuclei, referred to by him 
merely as relict nuclei, which must have had a similar origin. Thus in four 
sub-divisions of Podocarpus — the sub-genus Stachycarpus and the sections 
Nageia, Dacrycarpus and Bupodocarpus — the upper tier of embryonic nuclei 
divide to give an open-cell tier above the functioning prosuspensors. This 
condition must be considered just as fundamental in podocarpean embryogeny 
as the binucleate embryo cells proper. Thus immediately after primary 
membrane formation all the nuclei divide, roughly simultaneously, those below 
to form the binucleate cells of the embryo, and those above the uninucleate 
prosuspensor and open-cell tiers, the latter not being permanent. It is to bo 
expected that a similar phase will be shown in the other genera of the family, 
certainly, at least, in Dacrydium, Phyllocladus, and Saxegothaea. Pig. 1a in 
Doyle and Looby’s paper (1939) of the proembryo in the latter genus probably 
shows this phase, but the genus needs reinvestigation to make the point definite. 
In future descriptions of podocarpean proembryos a clean distinction must be 
kept between relief nuclei proper and the nuclei of this open-cell tier. 

3. Within the sub-genus Stachycarpus two variations in gametophyte and 
proembryo exist. P. andirm, spicatus, and ferrugineus possess two (at most 
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three) long, pointed archegohia and a tiered group of embryo c^ls, like that 
here described for P. andiniM, with a dednite terminal cap cell. The proembryo 
in P. ferruginous, and possibly in P. spicatus, is derived from a 16-nucleate 
phase. On the Sther hand, P. gradlior and usumbnrensvt have four or five 
shorter and more oval archegonia, and have a proembryo derived probably 
from a 32-nucleate stage, in which about ten embryo cells are formed lying in one 
tier. Befoi'c the data on P. andinus were available Buchholz (1936) suggested that 
the P. usumbarensis condition was the basal podocarpean type, and that the 
long archegonia, 16-nucleate phase, and tiered proembryo with cap cell, were 
derivative, the latter two features being causally related to the development 
of the long, pointed archegonia. The demonstration of a 32-nueleate, perhaps 
even in some cases a 64-nucleate, phase in P. andinus seems to make this view 
a strained one. Although suggesting that the development in P. sj)icatus 
and ferruginous is ^derived Buehholz agrees with the general view that 
morphologically the P. andinus-spicatus tyjK! is simpler. If, then, development 
in P. andimis bo taken as primitive a clear se(|nence follows. It has already 
been emphasized (Looby and Doyle, 1939, 1944) that the gametophytes of 
P. andinus (and probably also P. spiceitus and ferrugineus) are almost identical 
with those of Saixegothaea, and at least closely resemble those of Phylloclndus 
and some species of Dacrydimn. The common occurrence in these different 
types of the longish, pointed archegonia suggests that it is a retention of a 
ba.sal form. In all also is the tiered proembryo with cap cell, except perhaps 
in Daerydium species, which show certain signs of advance. The more direct 
view then would start with P. andinus. The primitive narrow pointed tip of 
the archegonia, with 32 or even 64 free nuclei, necessitated a rather coarse 
tiered proembryo, a condition continued in Saxeyothaea, Phyllocladus, and 
some species of Stachyc/trpus, although in these the number of free nuclei 
may be reduced to 16. Within Stachycarpus, while retaining the 32-nuclaale 
stage, a shortening of the archegonia and a widening of their ba.se permitted 
the organization of the embryo cells into a single tier, a change continued 
directly into the Nageia section (see above). In the more advanced species of 
Podocarpus a greater precision was developed, the free nuclear number being 
kept at sixteen, the embryo group becoming more exact and specialized till 
ultimately reduced to a single cell, and the archegonia at the same time becoming 
more numerous and much shorter. A similar' change though not quite so 
precise and specialized seems to characterize the genus Daerydium. 

4. Buehholz (1941), in his comments on the paper by Tahara (1941) 
already referred to, further suggests that Tahara has shown in P. nagi, for 
the first time in any podocarp, that the typical binucleate condition in the 
proembryo is derived from a division in each of the original cells, and not 
by an inclusion in pairs of the original nuclei. This, of course, must occur in 
P. nagi as in all other podocarps and could probably be seen to be fully 
illustrated were the paper available, but it seems necessary to point out that, 
two years earlier, Doyle and Looby (1939) had drawn a figure (their Fig. lx) 
of Saxegothaea showing simultaneous divisions in what could only have been 
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uninucleate cells of the young proembryo. The caption under the figure ran 
“primary embryonic cells becoming binucloate” and it is quite clear that these 
authors were satisfied concerning the origin of the binucleate stage. 

5. The lack of any cleavage iwlyembryony in the primitive embryo of 
P. andinus is further evidence in favour of the view that polyembryony is a 
derived condition. The form of the embryo at the tetrad stage is such, however, 
as to point directly to such advances as the lobing in Saxegothaea and the 
cleavage in Dacrydium and species of Podocarpus. 

6. Finally it is sugptestcd from a survey of the whole development in 
P. andimi-t that, in its gametophytes, proembryo, and early embryogeny, it may 
1 h‘ taken as a prototype for the whole podocarpean complex, except for the 
inequality of the male cells which were probably primarily equal or subequal 
as they still arc in the living Saxegothaea to-day. 

Summary. 

A discharge of arehegonial cytopla.sm between the neck cells precedes 
fertilization. Stages in the fu,sion of the male and female nuclei are given. 
The fusion nucleus divides in situ, the spindle being intranuclear. The second 
division, also intranuclear, occurs a short way down, the four nuclei migrating 
to the base where successive simultaneous divisions give 32 free nuclei, of 
which a number up to 10, called the relict nuclei are not included in ^he 
subsequent embryo organization by cleavage planes. This shows an upper 
tier of 9-13 cells open to the archegonium and a coarsely tiered group of 
ll-lf) embryo cells with a large terminal cell. The upper tier divides to giv^e 
a prosusponsor tier and a non-permanent open-cell tier. This tier is probably 
a fundamental feature of podocarpean embryogeny. The single nuclei of the 
other cells each divide to give the typical binucleate stage, which enters into 
a peculiar resting phase during prosuspensor elongation (6 mm.). Later, 
double divisions in each cell followed by membrane formation give rise to 
4-ceUcd groups throughout the embryo, the tetrad stage. With subsequent 
divisions the embryo becomes homogeneous and proceeds to further development 
without any cleavage polyembryony. 

It is suggested from a survey of the whole life-history of P. andinus that, 
in its gametophytes, proembiyo, and early embryogeny, it may be taken as a 
prototype for the whole podocarpean complex except for the inequality of the 
male cells which were probably primarily equal or .subequal as in Saxegothaea. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

PlATE 11. 

1, 2. Cytoplasmic extru.sion from archegonium before fertilization. 1 X 140, 
2 X 300; June 13. 

3. Male cell enters between necks. X 140 ; June 15. 

4-7. Stages in fusion of male and female nuclei. 4 X 300 ; June 16. 6 X 300 ; 
June 19. 6 X 140; June 16. 7 X 140; June 15. 
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8. Sterile nuclei from pollen tube above fusion nucleus. X 300; June 19. 
9-10. First sporophytic division. 9 X 140, 10 X 300; June 15. 

11. The two nuclei passing down ; remains of fusion nucleus above. X 140 ; 
June 16. 

12-13. Second division. 12 X 300; Juno 16. 13 X 300; June 19. 

14. Three of the nuclei just after telophase ; location of fusion nucleus still 

visible' above. X 140; June 19. 

15. Three of the four nuclei passing to base of archegonium. X 140; 

June 22. 

16-18. The four nuclei in the dense basal zone. X 140 ; June 22. 


Plate 12. 

19,20. Third division. X 140; June 22. 

21-24. Sections from one proembryo to show the 8 nuclei. 21-23 X 300, 
24 X 140 ; June 22. 

25,26. Fourth division. X 140; June 22. 

27-29. Stages in 16-nucleate proembryo; 27, 28 from one embryo showing 9 of 
the iiuelci in late telophase. X 300; June 22. 

30. Stage in 32-nucleate proembryo; two relict nuclei above. X 300; 

June 22. , 

31. Proembryo cut tangentially to show four relict nuclei free above. X 300 ; 

June 22. 

32,33. Nuclear organization before cleavage. X 300 ; 32 June 19, 33 June 24. 

34. Stage in formation of cleavage membranes. X 300; Juno 22. 

35,38. Young walled proembryo. X 300; June 22. 

36. Uninucleate embryo cells. X 600. June 22. 

37. Typical resting stage. X 300; July 12. 

39. Formation of prosuspensors and open-cell tier. X 300; June 22. 

40. Division in the uninucleate embryo cells giving the binucleate stage. 

X 600; June 22. 

41. Proembryo with open-cell tier still intact. X 300; June 19. 

42. Nuclear type before resting stage. X 600; June 22. 


Plate 13. 

43. To show embryo nuclei after resting stage; degenerate cap cell below. 

X 600; July 12. 

44. Complete dissected embryo at this stage. X 300; July 16. 

45,46. Post-tetrad divisions. X 300 ; 45 July 16, 46 July 20. 

47-51. Serial sections of one embryo to show actual stages in paired divisions, 
etc., giving rise to tetrads. X 600; July 12. 

52-54. Typical tetrad stage, all from one embryo. X 300; July 20. 

55. To show embiyo cells of 54, especially one with arrow, at higher mag. 
X 600; July 20. 

56, 57. Dissected embryos to show tetrads. X 300 ; July 16. 

58, 59. Intermediate stages in tetrad formation. 58 drawing X 1100 of marked 
cell in 52 ; 59 X 1250 = ditto of cell in 54 and 55, July 20. 

60. Dissected embryo becoming homogeneous after tetrads, before embryonal 
tube formation. X 140; July 16. 
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61. Male and female nndei 1b ebd^ at. X^rtilizettmi. ^ 45; jXiate x^vt!! 

62. PodtSon of eeeond spotophytio d&Visi^; X 46; Jiuie"16.‘‘ 

63'. Poor embryonio nneW at top ot ba^ zone. X 140-: 22. 

64. To idiow puative size of embzTonio atea to whole azidtegoimap. 'X- 

June 22. 

65. Inegnlar welled enbiyo. X 300; June 26, 

66. Pvombxyo with two 'roeette’ oelle. X $dO;'.jrtaiM 22, 

67. Proembiyo probably from a 64'nueleete stage. X 300; June 22, 

68. To show developing endoeperm round yoang;embryp wl^ ehbSated: 

pTOBOspensom. X 20; July 16. ' 

69. Maturing embryo with embryonal tubes. X 300; duly 20, 

70. Embryo from 68, mnbryonal tubes forming and pnudng up proensPeneors. 

X 300: July 16. 
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A MOLECULAR CONSTANT FOR SOURED MILKS. 

III. — Very Oi.d Sampi.es. 

By J. J. RYAN, 

Department of Dairy Chemistry, University College, Cork. 

[Bead June 27. Published July 25, 1944. J 

In previous numbers of these proceedings (1), (2), (3), molecular constants 
suitable for the ^detection of watering have been worked out for fresh milk, 
for milk held for about three weeks without preservative, and for milk 
preserved with potassium dichromate and held for about two months. 

The further problem of deciding the genuineness or otherwise of samples 
of unpreserved milk, which have been held for seviiral months, is often met 
with. The present and final note deals briefly with the possibility of extending 
tlie’method of molec*ular constants to such old samples. For this investigation 
the original freezing point of the milk has been compared with a cryoscopic 
constant derived from analytical determinations of the lactose, chloride, and 
total phosphate, in the soured milk. The convenient approximate determination 
of lactose by refractometry employed in earlier articles is unsuitable for sucli 
old milks. Instead, lactose is taken as the difference between the total solids 
determined by the method of the British Government Laboratory (4) and the 
sum of the fat, protein, and ash. Chloride is detennined by the method outlined 
by Ryan and Pyne (1), and soluble phosphate by the method of Pyne (5), tis 
modified for sour milk (2). End poiiU difficulties, sometimes met with in the 
lust estimation owing to the sour milk on neutralization becoming yellowish 
or brown, can be overcome by adding a few drops of potassium chromate 
solution to the magenta standard. Alternatively, both chloride and phosphate 
estimations <*an be made on the sour milk filtrate or the eentrifugally separated 
serum. 

For a milk containing L grams lactose, C grams of chloride (as NaCl), 
and P grams soluble phosphate (as P.^0,,) per 100 grams of water: — 
Freezing point A ^ 0 052 L + 0 615 C + 0 585 P +• a = JT + a, where a 
is the contribution of minor constituents and K the cryoscopic constant used 
here (1). 

For the calculation of K the three percentages, lactose, chloride, and 
phosphate, must of course be corrected for the dry matter of the milk, and 
expressed as weights per 100 grams of water. 

For nine samples of individual milks examined after holdihg for about 
three months at ordinary temperatures the values found for K varied from 
0*443 to 0*466. When each value was compared with the original freezing 
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point of the corresponding milk determined by the Hortvet Cryoscope it was 
found that the sum of the lactose, chloride, and phosphate contributions 
furnished from 79 6 to 85 per cent., or on an overage 82 4 per cent.,- of the 
total depression (the real ratio is somewhat higher, as the formula for K is 
based on corrected freezing point depressions while the Hortvet values are 
uncorrected for supercooling, and average about 3 per cent, too high.) 

Taking the average ratio obtained here, 82 4 per cent., and calculating 
on this basis the freezing points of the milks from the K values, figures are 
obtained which run from at most 0 018°C. higher to 0 019®C. lower than the 
actual freezing point as detennined by the Hortvet. , 

H. J. Evans (6) has described a method of determining the original 
freezing jmint of soured milk which bears some resemblance to the present one. 
He dissolves the amount of lactose in the fresh milk (determined by the method 
of the British Government Laboratory) in the appropriate volume of a solution 
prepared from the ash' in such a way that the calcium and phosphorus are 
thought to exist in a similar condition (as far as their effect on the freezing 
point is concerned) to that of tlie original milk. The freezing point of the 
artificial solution is then determined. The values thus obtained were found to 
differ from the original freezing points by amounts ranging from + 0008® C. 
to - 0 019° C., differences comparable with these obtained here, using the 
molecular constant. 

For the latter the maximum departure of the calculated freezing points 
from the values experimentally obtained on the fresh milks is about 3 per cent. 
By the use of either the molecular constant K or, what amounts to the same 
thing, the freezing point calculated from it, it should be possible therefore 
to estimate added water in very old samples of milk with an accuracy of about 
3 per cent. This is probably as high a degree of accuracy as can be expected, 
taking into account the difficulties atteijding the determination of the original 
lactose, much of which will usually have undergone considerable fermentation 
by the time the analysis is made. 


SlIMMABY. 

A molecular constant for old soured samples of milk, based on corrected 
lactose, chloride, and phosphate allows of the determination of added Water 
with an accuracy of about 3 per cent. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON A SEVERE STRAIN OF POTATO VIRUS X. 

Bv PIIVI/LIS E. M. CblNOJI, 

Alhci’t A{?ri(*ullnnil (Jlasncviii, ])nl)lin. 

(I’fATKS 15-17.) 

[Road Fkbhuauy 22. Publishixl separately Auoisi II, lull ] 

1'iiK potato vil’us now f?enorally rolVrrod to as X Vir)is 1, Murmor 

dainum), is probably the most widespread of those affecting potato stoeks 
In America it was found to be a universal eonstitiu'iit of the principal eommerei-il 
vaticties; and while many European varieties an* at least partly tree from X, 
others such as Tp-to-Date and Duke of York are almost invariably infected. 

It has been rt‘eop:nised for se\eral years that different strains of X are 
ill existence. Johnson (17) and Koch (19) distini^uished between the “mottle” 
and “ ringspot ” forms of latent mosaic, the names beiiijj** deseriiitive of the 
type of s}mptom produced on inoculation to tobacco. Kohler (211) made a 
similar distinction in the case of X viruses occurrinj? in field polatoes in 
^lermanv, addinj^ that each form contained strains of varying virulence, 
j\lurpliy and McKay (26) obsei’ved that a latent top-necrosis virus was w'ide- 
s])read in American material examined by them, and tJiey e(|ua1ed it \vith 
I he top-necj‘osis virus commonly carried by Up-lo-l)ale (virus B) Uecently, 
(Clinch (9) showed that the Fp-to-Date virus is a strain of X, readily 
distinf>:uishable from other strains by its r(*actions in certain varieties of 
pvitato. Salaman (29) recognises six different strains of virus X. These vary 
•rom an extreimJy mild form X^b which is almost symptomless in potato, 
Datura stramonium, and tobacco, to the strains ilesignated X^ and X^\ which 
cause severe symi>loms in these hosts. Salaman show^ed that these various 
strains of X were mutually protective. 

^ In this country, the commonest form of X disease in commercial seed 
])otato stocks IS one causing a mild or almost imperceptible mottling of tin* 
ioliage of affcH'ted jilants. Murphy and McKay (26) u.schI the term simple 
rmxsaic in reference to this disease, which they distinguislu'd from other potato 
mosaic diseases by its effects on different varieti(\s of potato. Clinch and 
Louglmaiie (10) obsmwed that the symptoms evoked in tobacco and other 
solanaceoiis hosts liy inoculation of simph» mosaic from different {lotato sources 
were not identical. The form which they referred to as mosaic ex V ])roduced 
in tobacco a definite pattern of chlorotic rings and necrotic spots, while the 
svmptoms of the standard simple mosaic from the laboratory stock were more 
nebulous although of similar type. Similarly, in other solanaceous hosts the 
3CIKNT. PKOC. K.D.S., VOT.. 23, NO. 28. ‘4 T 
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two differed, but only in the intensity of the symptoms produced, except in 
intolerant varieties of potato such as Arnui Crest and Epicure, in which the 
reactions arc identical. Both would now be dcKtied as mild forms of X. 
Koch and Johnson (20), who afterwards examined the same material, identified 
I he milder form as “mottle” and the stronger one as ‘‘mottle and ringspot, ’ 
a diagnosis which will be discussed later. 

Because of the iirevalenee of simple mosaic, it had come to l)e more or 
less accepted that .severe mosaic in the field was invariably duo to mixtur.’s 
of simple mosaic with other viruses, such as A and Y. Howevei’, it is now 
recognised that a strain of X exists in this country which, alone, is capable 
of causing a severe disease in potatoi*s. It was first encountered by the writer 
in 19114 in a single plant of a small crop of British Queen potatoes grown 
fiom certified seed in Co. Dublin. The writer's colleague. Dr. K. McKay, 
now believes that the same disease was pre.sent in crops inspected by him 
several years previously, and that it was probably diagnosed' as crinkle at 
that time. In 1938 another colleague, Mr. J. B. Loughnane, observed it in 
seed potatoes stocks in Co. Donegal, and samples were also received from the 
Midlands and other centres. Mr. Loughnane and Mr. P. Keenan, Inspector 
in the Department of Agriculture, reported that only a very small percentage 
ot infected plants occurreil in any one crop, and that in some cases the plants 
ajipeared to be only partially infei'ted. It was at first believed that the 
disease was a composite one, but inoculation studies failed to reveal an 
utiderlying virus other than X. 

The present paper is an account of the .s\nnp1oms and Ijchaviour of this 
virulent strain. In otsler to avoid complications the same virus stock whs 
used for all the mictions about to Im! desci'ibed, fresh iniM-ulations to virus- 
free potatoes being carried out each year. 


SvMl’TOMS OP SEVERK X IN POTATO VaRIOTIES. 

The .symptoms produced in 32 varieties of potato have been observed both 
in house-grown and field plants. Infection has been conveyed by sap 
inoculation, top-graft, and tuber core-graft, and is readily effected irrespective 
of the technique employed. Excluding Arran Orest, Epicure, and King 
Edward, which react with top-necrosis, all the varieties tested react m a more 
f.r less similar manner. The following is an account of the typical reaction 
produced in young, actively growing virus-free plants following sap inoculation 
by the rubbing method : — 

Local necrotic lesions appear on the inoculated leaves after &-10 days; 
these are circular, blackish, and small at first, but increase in size very rapidly 
and coalesce, so that large areas of the leaves wilt and turn grey. Eventually, 
these leaves wither and drop off. About 10-14 days after the appearance of 
local lesions systemic .symptoms begin and develop with great rapidity. In 
the sub-apical leaves the veins clear, and pale blotches may appear, spreading 
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outwards from the main veins; then, suddenly, all the subsidiaiy veins become 
necrotic, black streaks appear on the undersides of the large veins, and the 
leaves collapse and wither in a short time. Superficial brown streaks may also 
occur on the stems and petioles. Thus the initial phase of the systemic 
disease is a distinctly necrotic one, and the leaves fiffected at the onset of 
secondary symptoms either drop off at once or dry out and remain hanging 
for a time (Kig. 1). The foliage which develops subsequently sJiows 
conspicuous symptoms of a different type. The leaves are severely puckered 
and rugose, and display a brilliant mosaic mottling as well as numerous dry, 
interveinal necrotic lesions. They are extremely brittle, and attain little more 
than half the normal size (Fig. 2). As a consequence of the stunting, chlorosis, 
and severity, of the symptoms generally, a variety may be rendered almost 
unrecognisable in the field. The tubers appear nonnal, but the yield is 
considerably reduced. 

During the phase of veinal streaking, especially when the latter is 
aggravated by dry conditions, the symptom picture resembles that of primary Y 
infection, but the subsequent mosaic mottling, which persists during the life 
of the plant, clearly distinguishes virus X. (The upper leaves of Y-infeeted 
plants are rugose, with a characteristic sheen but without a distinctive mosaic 
]>altem). Even more readily might the secondary mottle synq)toms of severe 
X infection' be confused with the disease known as crinkle, duo to X f A ( 20 ). 
Excluding tlie leaf drop ami more widespread necrosis, which in the first year 
of infection serve to distinguish severe X ft’om crinkle, the symptoms of the 
two diseases are very similar, those of severe X Ixung the more conspicuous in 
Arran Banner, Majestic, and most other varieties. 

In the second year of inf(*ction the leaf-dro]) symptom is absent. Otherwise 
tlie plants appear as in the first year of infection. Growth is stunted, the 
plants being about half the normal size; the leaves arc severely puckered, and 
display a brilliant mosaic mottling together with numerous rusty” noerolic 
lesions in the interveinal areas (Fig. 6). 

The following varieties react in the manner described above:— Arran 
Banner, A. Cairn, A. Consul, A, Peak, A. Pilot, A. Signet, A. Victory, 
Ballydoon, British Queen, Catriona, Champion, Di Vernon, Doon Early, 
Doon Star, Dunbar Cavalier, Dunbar Rover, Dunbar Yeoman, Eclipse, 
Gladstone, Great Scot, Kerr's Pink, Majestic, President, Redskin, Shamrock, 
Sharpe's Express, Ulster Monarch. 

Dunbar Standard was less severely affected than other varieties. The 
'lower leaves did not drop, nor was the vigour of the plants so seriously 
impaired. The variety Irish Chieftain, which curries virus A, reacted with a 
severe crinkle ((25) (10)) accompanied by dropping of the lower leaves and 
interveinal necrosis. 

The effect on the varieties Arran Crest, Epicure, and King Edward was 
exactly similar to that caused by milder strains of X. Following grafting, 
all three reacted with top-necrosis, and the “ eyes ” of the tubers were killed. 

2t3 
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Sap inoculation resulted in local necrotic lesions, rarely followed hy systemic 
necrosis and death of the plant. 

Plants grown from tubers grafted with di.seased cores sliowed systemic 
symptoms similar to those following sap inoculation (Fig. 2). [Tsnally only 
one or two of the shoots showe<l infection on coming above ground, and some- 
times all shoots appeared normal at first. Beginning in one or two shoots, the 
disease gradually spread to others until the entire plant was infeeted. 'I’he 
initial symptoms iiivariahly l(K»k the form of a necrosis of all the fine veins 
in the sub-apical leavo.s. This led to leaMrop accompanied by the mosaic 
symptoms, already described. If, as occasionally liappencd, a shoot had attained 
a height of 10-12 ins. iK'fore becoming infected, it failed to show the typical 
symj)toms, the leaf drop and severe distortion being alrsent. 


Introduction of Skvkrm X to i*i,ants m.rkady infkctfj) wnn Mn.n X. 

As exi)ected, the jirevions presence in a potato plant of a mild strain of 
X completely prevented the introduction of the severe strain by sap inoculation. 
When the grafting method was employed, however, the severe strain was 
enabled to effect an entry. Following core-grafting of .severe X into !) 
President tuliers infected with simiile mosaic, only one plant showed the 
IHickering and rusty neei'osis symptomatie of severe X in some of its shoots. 
The plant w'as only .slightly stunted as compared with control plants infected 
with .severe X alone; and, with continued growth, tla? upper parts of the 
foliage showetl only a mild mottle 

Three President iilants infected with mild X were then toji-grafted with 
severe X seions. After about :l weeks the stocks showed, in addition to the 
mild mosaic mottle, some rather conspicuous yellow blotclii’H with necrotic 
centres. Although the symptoms w'cre not comparable in .severity with those 
of control plants having severe X only, it was obvious that the severe strain 
had been introduced., but appeared to have difficulty in becoming established. 
On cutting the tops of the plants, however, the new .shoots which develo|)cd 
showed more or less typical severe X .symptoms, and when .sap from them was 
inoculated to Datura stramonium, the full symptoms of severe X were produced. 
Six tubers from plants infected with the mixed .strains were grown in the field 
in the following year. In .most of the resultant plants the majority of the 
shoots showed typical .severe X symptoms on coming above ground, the 
remaining shoots showing a mild mosaic; but, as the plants developed, the" 
upper leaves of the severely infected shoots flattened out and showed only the 
mottle symptoms of the milder strain. Consequently, by the end of June, 
when the plants w'ere apiiroaehing maximum size, they had (|uite a distinct 
appearance from plants in an adjoining drill which were infected with the 
severe strain only, and which exhibited fully severe symptoms throughout the 
season, 
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Symptoms in Solanackous Hosts othkr tilvn Potato. 

Datura stramonium, — The inoculated leaves develop circular necrotic lesions 
after 4-6 days. These increase rapidly in size, and the leaves soon wither and 
drop off. Systemic sym[)toins aiipear in the upper leaves about Ihe Dth day. 
The veins clear and rapully become necrotij*, so that large areas of the leaves 
(usually the distal portions) wilt and then dry out (Fig. 7). The remaining 
areas show ruffling and distortion and a brilliant mosaic pattern of 
chlorotic rings and blotches interspersed with numerous “ rusty ’’ brown 
necrotic lesions. (Irowth is severely checked with the onset of symptoms but 
continues later, the new leaves displacing consjiieuous mosaic symptoms 
accompanied by a lesser amount of necrosis. The leaves generally are much 
reduced in i^ize, and the plant, as a whole, severely stunted. Tlic flowers are 
also affected, developing grey or brownish patches on the calyces and corollas, 
usually resulting in premature withering. The virus is not carried in the seed 
from infected plants. 

Nicotiana glutinosa, — After 4 days the inoculated leaves display small 
circular grey spots which rapidly develop into dark zoned h‘sions about 5 mm. 
or more in diameter; these coalesce and dry out, whereupon the leaves wither 
and drop oft'. Meanwhile, about the 9th day, symptoms Hjipear in the young 
lea\ea at the top of the plant. The veins turn yellow, then rapidly become 
necrotic, particularly in the distal portions of the leaves, which soon wilt and 
dry out. The remaining areas are ruflled and distorted, and display a brilliant 
yellow mosiiic pattern intersjiersed with numerous rusty necrotic lesions, 
symptoms which continue to appear in all subsequent leaves. The plant is 
severely .stunted, and the effects generally are extremely severe (Fig. 8). 

Lycopcrsicum escutcnlum (Tomato).- The inoculated leaves develop necrotic 
rings or circular blackish lesions accompanied by other necrotic configurations 
associated with the veins. Secondary .symptoms appear in the top of the jilant 
9-10 days after inoculation; the leaves curl downwards, the veins clear, then 
small greyish patches develop all through the inteiwcinal areas. These spread 
rapidly and coale.sce, whereupon the leaves collapse and wither. As new 
leaves unfold they display similar symptoms, except that the wilting is les.s 
severe. Intervcinal lu'crosia remains thu dominant feature of the symptom 
picture (Fig. 5), Ixfing sometimes preceded by a conspicuous yellow mosaic in 
the young growth. Tho lesions usually appear fii’st in the terminal leaflet, 
then spread to the remaining leaflets. They may be circular or irregular in 
shape, and, according as growth is ^Miard’' or “soft,’^ they may be dry and 
reddish-brown in appearance or grey and water-soaked, respectively. In the 
latter case they spread more rapidly, and the leaves soon wither. No lesions 
were observed on the stems or fruit. 

Tomato plants inoculated with a mixture of severe X and tobacco mosaic 
{Nicotiana Virus 1) were killed by a virulent necrotic disease within 14 days 
after inoculation. When milder strains of X (simple mosaic and mosaic cx C) 
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were siibstiluled for the severe strain, the syiiiptoms woi’C. correspondingly 
milder, consisting of more or less extensive necrotic lesions on the leaves and 
petioles, and streaking of the main stem also in the case of mosaic ex 0. 
The actual growing points, however, survived. 

Solanum iwdiflorum . — Local lesions are niunerous and consist of purple- 
fringed red rings with chlorotic centres; the inoculated leaves rapidly turn 
yellow and drop off. Secondary symptoms appear in the top leaves after 
10 days; the veins develop a conspicuous yellow colour, and their development 
appears to be inhibited. The interveinal areas are ruHled and distorted, and 
are covered by dark reddish markings, many of which arc ring-8hai)cd. The 
necrotic lesions enclosed by them turn yellow, and the leaves drop. Within i 
few weeks only a few leaves at the top of the plant remain. Thc.se arc puckered 
and distorted, and display a conspicuous yellowish green mottle accompanied 
by dry necrotic lesions. The plant as a whole is severely stunted. 

Solanum nigrum . — Ileaets very similarly to S. nodiflorum. Primary 
sjmptoms take the form of circular black lesions which increase rapidly in 
size; the intervening ti.ssue turns yellow, and the leaves drop off. Secondary 
symptoms develop in the top leaves, the veins becoming yellow at first and 
then almost neeivitic ; the interveinal areas show puckering and severe chlorosis 
together with dry necrotic lesions. Affected leaves fall at the slightest touch, 
and eventually only a few leaves at the top of the jilant remain. Many of 
the blo.ssoms drop prematurely, and the plant as a whole is severely .stunted. 

Capsicum annuiim . — The inoculated leaves develop severe zoned necrotic 
lesions, and then drop off. .Systemic .symptoms appear first in the top leaves, 
the veins of which liccome severely chlorotic; numerous neci’otic rings and 
angular markings develop in the interveinal areas, and the tops of young 
plants may be killed. If the tops survive the leaves are puckered and distorted, 
and show pronounced mottling accompanied by irregularly shaped necrotic 
lesions. 

Nicotiuna tabacum (Tobacco) ear. White Burley. — About 4 days after 
infection the inoculated leaves show circular pale yellow areas, which tend to 
develop necrotic outlines. Systemic symptoms appear in the upper leaves 
about 10 daj's after inoculation and take the form of a conspicuous mosaic, 
the leaves being covered by innumerable small > chlorotic rings and circular 
areas, usually outlined by bands of reddish or necrotic tissue or having a 
central necrotic siiot. As new leaves develop they in turn display a conspicuous 
mosaic, which begins as a yellow spotting at the tip of each newly unfolded 
leaf. The growth of the plant as a whole is .stunted. The severe strain was 
recovered unchanged from White Burley plants which had been held in the 
greenhouse for 6 months (October- April) after inoculation. 

Nicotiana tabacum (Tobacco) var. Orinoco. — Circular blackish necrotic 
lesions develop on the inoculated leaves after 3-5 days; these increase rapidly 
in size, and coalesce, and in a short time the leaves wither and fall off. 
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Usually tliere are no furtlier symptoms in this variety, but secondary 
symptoms occasionally develop. Vein clearing in the lop leaves may be follo\ved 
by the development of chlorotic rings and spots which rapidly become necrotic; 
but more often the secondary s}'mi)toms are exclusively necrotic, consisting of 
necrotic rings, circular spots, and streaks, all of which are associated originally 
with the veins. The rings increase in size or liccome surrouncted by larger 
rings which may coalesce, so that large are^is of the leaf wither. The disease 
advances acropetally, but the necrotic reaction in the leaves apparently serves 
to hinder the multiplication of the virus, so that invariably the upper portion 
of the flow^ering slioot appeal’s healthy and may in fact be virus-free. In the 
plant shown in Fig. 9, photographed seven wrecks after iiuKuilalion, virus X 
could not be demonstrated in the three healthy appearing leaves immediately 
above the di?Ajased ones, nor in the symiitomless half of the upperiiiost diseased 
leaf. All these areas responded with local nc^crotie lesions to severe X 
inoculum, besides which discs of tissue previously I'cmoved from them failed 
to produce .symptoms on inoculation to Datura. When the tip of th(‘ plant 
was cut off, three axillaiy shoots which developed immediately below^ tlic point 
of severance api)eared healthy; and when removed and rooted separately they 
produced virus- free plants. In the meantime, the parent plant produced 
further axillary shoots on the lower part of the stein, which in course of time 
showed necrotic symptoms once more. 


Non-solanacwus Hosts of Vimis X. 

Hosts of virus X outside the family Solanaicae are almost unknow'ii. 
Jones ct al. (18) recorded Arnarayithius rctroflejcus h. as a host of latent mosaic, 
yulaman (29) experimented with plants of twelve different families and 
recorded systemic infection only in Iw^o, viz. chrysanthemum and Brnwallit 
speciosa. The latter he chussilies as a member of the ScrophuUiriaceac, but 
Willis (32) and other authorities include this exotic species in the Solanaceae. 
Of the remaining plants a small number, including red beet and sugar beei 
{Chenopodiaceas) and horse beans (Leguminosae)^ reacted with local necrotic 
lesions. 

In the present work a nuinlier of common weeds from the jiotato fields 
and surrounding hedges at Glasnevin were inoculated with severe X sap. The 
results obtained were as follows: — 

Lamium hybridim {Udnatae ). — This Iiost becomes infected fairly readily, 
although the percentage of successful infections is not so high as in solanaeoous 
hosts. After about 10^14 days, pale-yellow or light-brown lesions usually 
appear on the inoculated leaves. They may lie more or less rounded at first, 
but later the outlines become diffuse and they develop into irregularly-shaped 
dark rusty patches. Systemic symptoms consist of a ditfuse mottling 
accompanied by light-brown or reddish-rusty lesions, the latter occurring 
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mainly on the intenuediato leaves of the })Iant. Growth is stunted and tlu 
infected plants have a sickly appearance. The symptoms produced by simple 
mosaic (10) were of the same type but distinctly milder. Both strains were 
recovered unchanged on Datura and N, glutinosa. This appears to be the first 
record of systemic X infection of a non-solanaceous weed native to these 
islands. 

Veronica agresiis (Scrophida/riaceae). — (Circular, black local lesions began 
to appear after 10-12 days, and reached a diameter of about 4 mm. There 
uas no systemic infection. 

Beetroot and Mangold {Chenopodiaceae), — Six days after inoculation small 
circular lesions ap])ear all over the rubbed leaves. These coalesce and the 
affected leaves wither atul drop; there are no systemic sym})toms. Sim])le 
mosaic induces similar lesions, but they are fewer in number and slower in 
developing. 

No inf(*ction was secured in the following plants : ("aryophyllaccae : Stcllarin 
media, Ghenopodiaceae : Chenopddimn album, Gompositae: Cardans arvensis, 
Chrysanthemum indicum, Senecio indgaris, Sonch us otcraceous, Taraxicimi 
officinale, Tussilago farfara. Gonvolvulaeeac : CUmvolvnlus arvensis, Cruci- 
ferae : Brassica oleracca, Capsella bursa pasioris, Fumariaceae : Fumaria 
oflieinalis. Labiatac : Oaleopsis tetrahit, Salvia splendens, Stachys sylvatica, 
Papavaraccae : Papaver rhoeas. Plantaginaceae : Plantago lanceolate, Poly- 
goiiaeeae: Polygonum avicuktre, Rumex obtiusifolius, lianunculaeeae : Ranun- 
culus repens, Uosaceae : Potentilla anserina, Hubiaceae: Calium apperine. 
Serophulariaceae ; Antirrhinum majus, 

PnvsKwii PiiorKirriKs of Skvere X. 

Results of repeated tests with freshly-expressed sap showed that the severe 
strain was similar in its i)hysi<*-al properties to the common mild strains ol* X. 
These results were us follows - 

Thermal inactivatum point, — 68^ G. (10 mins, eximsure). 

Filter ability, — Sap was highly infective after j)assage through L 1, L 3, 
and L 5 grades of PasteurdUiamberland filter candles. 

Jjongevity in ntro, — At 17’^-2()°G. there was a progressive decrease in 
infeetivity of crude sap up to a))proximately 28 days, when inactivation was 
usually complete. Grade sap held at 5^ G. was still infective after 60 days; 
tho period necessary for complete inactivation at this temperature was not 
determined. 

Resista7ice to dilution, — Infection was obtained at a dilution of 1 in 50,000 
but not at 1 in 100,000. 


SEROLOOIGATi EXPERIMENTS. 

In the course of some work on the serological reactions of potato viruses, 
te.*jts were made both with the severe and mild (mosaic ex C) strains of vims X, 
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the results of which have a bearing oil the present subject. The immune sera 
were obtained from rabbits, and the immunising antigens were the freshly 
extracted juices of potato foliage diluted 1 in 5 with water and clarified by 
filtration. The injections, six in number, were given intravencously at 3-4 day 
inlervalis, the doses being 0 ft, 1 0, 1 5, 2 0, 2 0, 2 0 c.cs. Ten days alter 
the last injection the animals were bled, and the serum obtained was centrifuged 
and stored in the frozen state. To prepare the tost antigens expressed juice 
was diluted slightly, then tw^iee frozen overnight, thawed, and centrifuged, 
when a clear light-brown supernatant liquid was obtained. 

In carrying out flocculation tests, 2 c.e. oi' antigen was mixed with 1 c.c. 
of serum, serial dilutions being made in 0 85 i)er cent, saline. The mixtures 
were incubated at 37^ C. for 30 min., then held at 5® (J. overnight to allow 
]:)recipitates to settle. Healthy plant sap was tested at the same time as virus 
extract with the usual controls of sa]) and saline and sap and noi'inal serum. 
The sera were not absorbed beforehand, as precipitates due to healthy potato 
proteins and their antibodies were slight, they did not occur at all w^hen the 
test antigens were prepared from Datum stramonium. 

The results of the tests showed that both strains of X induced an anti- 
serum of high titre following a single course of injections as described above; 
in fact, blood probes indicated that active serum could be obtained even after 
the 4th injection. The high serological activity of virus X has already been 
demonstrated by Chester (6), Spooner and Bawden (31), and others. 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the writer failed consistently to obtain 
a serum active towards potato virus A, even after three courses of injections, 
while the reactions obtained with anti-Y sera were wT^ak and unsatisfactory 
(cf. Cratia and Manil (15) and Ilan.sen (16)). This applies to tests wuth green 
saps according to Chester’s (8) method, as well as to those with cleared antigeiirs. 

In these experiments no significant difference was detected in the 
comparative ability of the severe and mild strains of X to induce antibody 
formation. The sera of both reacted at apiiroximately the same dilutions; if 
anything, the anti-severe X sera were slightly more active than [Iw anti-mild 
X sera; but considering the method of preparation of the antigens and the 
probable differences in reaction of individual rabbits, no distinction could bo 
made between the two strains in this respect. 

Several tests were made with anti-X sera and extracts of X-in footed and 
healthy tubers. The tissues were macerated wdth a little distilled water, and 
allow^ed to stand for 3 hours at room temperature. The juice was then filtered 
through muslin, centrifuged, placed in a cold chamber (5® C.) overnight, and 
again centrifuged. Separate extracts of the skin and flesh of the tubers and 
of areas surrounding and including the dormant buds, were prepared; but 
contrary to the results of Gratia and Manil (15), none of those extracts 
flocculated with immune serum. Extracts of diseased roots wdiich w^erc prepared 
in the same manner showed a reaction, but this was much weaker than that 
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obtained with loaf extracts. One concludes from these results that the virus 
is less concentrated in the roots than in the leaves, and that the quantity 
present in dormant tubers is extremely simill. Confirming the latter view is 
the fact that only a very low percentage of infection was ol)taincd in inoculation 
experiments with the juice from infected tubers. Other workers, e.g. Burnett 
and Jones (5) and Jolinson (17) experienced tho same difficulty in securing 
infection with tuber extracts. 


Attenii.vtion of the SnvraiK X diskvsh in Potato. 

It has been mentioned that the firat .sample of severe X examined by the 
writer occurred m a crop of British Queen plants grown in Co. Dublin. 
Inoculations were made from the diseased plant to viru.s-free British Queen, 
and the slock thus infected was maintained in the irsual way by tuber 
projjagation in the glasshouse. In tho 3rd year of infection an attenuation in 
symptoms was olhserved, which pei-sisted in the following year. In the 5th 
year of infection all traces of the virulent disease seemed to have di.sappcared 
from the stock, which, when gratted on ten other varieties of potato, produced 
only a mild disease of the sirniile mosaic ((26) (10)) type. 

In view of this behaviour a careful examination was made of the reactions 
of different varieties of potato to .severe X over a period of 3-4 years. The 
virus used was isolated from field plants in Co. Donegal, and appeared to be 
identical in every respect with that isolated in Co. Dublin. Certain varieties 
were inoculated in the glasshouse, and propagated subsequently both in the 
glasshouse and in the field. The.sc included ATran Banner, Arran Cairn, 
Arran Consul, Arran Signet, Ballydoon, Chamj)ion, Di Vernon, Dooii Early, 
Kerr's Pink, and President. Other varieties were inoculated in the field, and 
the infected stocks kept under oliservation. for four successive generations. 
The.se included Arran Peak, Arran Pilot, Arran Victory, British Queen, 
Catriona, Dunbar Standard, Dunbar Yeoman, Great Scot, Gladstone, Majestic, 
lledskin. Shamrock, and Flatcr Monarch. The course of the disease was 
essentially similar in all cases. In the first year of infection the plants showed 
severe mosaic, puckering and necrosis of the foliage, and leaf drop; in the 
2ml year similar symptoms but without the leaf drop. During this period, 
inoculation to other .solanaccous hosts resulted in the typical severe X symptoms. 
In the 3rd year of infection an appreciable change took place. The plants, 
on coming above ground, showed the fully severe symptoms of the previous 
yean, but as growth continued the new leaves appeared free from puckering 
and necroses, and exhibited only a relatively mild mosaic mottle (Fig. 3), The 
symptoms produced on Datura by inoculation from the upper and lower leaves 
of such plants were quite distinct ; in the latter ca.se conspicuous local necrotic 
lesions were followed by the systemic symptoms typical of the severe strain; 
in the former ease local lesions were absent or inconspicuous, stunting was 
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negligible, and the mosaic symptoms corresponded to those of an X virus of 
mild or medium intensity (Fig. 7). Sometimes the merging of the severe disease 
into the mild form was marked by transient intermediate symptoms of 
conspicuous yellow blotches on otherwise green leaves. Inoculation to Datura 
showed that the severe strain was present in the chlorotic areas, a mixture of 
the severe and mild strains in the tissues immediately adjoining them, while 
elsewhere only the mild strain was present. 

By the 4th year of infection the potato plants were entirely free from the 
puckering and necrosis characteristic of the severe strain. Symptoms were 
reduced to a yellowish blotchy mottle on the lower leaves, and even this was 
extremely mild in some units. The degree of stunting was negligible, and a 
striking contrast was affoi-dcd by the api)carance of two plants, one in the 
2nd and the other in the 4lh year of infection growing side by side in the 
field (Fig. 6). So far as could be judged from mass inoculation to Datura, 
the foliage of the recovered plants was free from the severe strain and 
contained only a virus of the common mild X type. How'ever, as separate 
inoculations from finely dissected portions of the mottled leaves were not 
undertaken, the possible existence of the severe strain in minute areas of these 
leaves cannot be ruled out. 

This reduction in virulence occurre<l consistently irrcsjiective of variety 
or whether the plants wore grown in the glasshouse or in the field. Although 
the transformation usually occurred in the manner described above some 
variations in this procedure were observed. For example, one plant of Kerr’s 
Pink grow'ii in the glasshouse showed attenuation of symptoms in one shoot in 
the 2nd year of infection, while the remaining shoots were fully severe through- 
out that season (Fig. 4). Of six plants grown from tubers of this unit in the 
following year four were infected with severe mosaic and two with a milder 
mosaic, and inoculations from them to Datura resulted in severe and mild 
symptoms, respectively. Eventually all units of the clone recovered. This 
phenomenon of premature recovery in isolated shoots was also ohserved in field 
grown plants of Kerr’s Pink imd other varieties. Occasionally a batcli of 
plants showed general recovery in the tops of the shoots in the 2nd year of 
infection; in such cases a mild strain or, more often, a mixture of the severe 
and mild strains of X could be isolated from the apical growth; the succeeding 
generations of such plants generally showed the intermediate yellow blotch 
symptoms, already described, in their lower leaves. On the other hand, there 
wore instances of individual plants of certain clones failing to show initial 
sjunptoms of recovery until the end of the 4th year of infection, although the 
remainder of the stocks showed attenuation in the previous season, (lenerally 
speaking, however, the transformation from the severe to the mild X disease 
was complete in the 4th year of infection. 

It is possible that different environmental conditions may hasten or 
retard the diminution in virulence of the severe X disease. This view is 
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suggested by tJie fact that a group of field plants which showed milder symptoms 
as early as the 2nd year of infection had been subjected to warm, dry weather 
during the period of most active growth. Furthermore, it has been observed 
that the effect of bright sunlight is to cause a lessening in intensity of the 
mosaic symptoms, although the fact that severe symptoms develop with the 
advent of duller conditions indicates that this is mainly (but perhaps not 
entirely) a masking effect. While it cannot be stated with certainty that warm 
dry conditions facilitate the transformation from the severe to the mild disease, 
there is a certain amount of evidence pointing in this direction. On the other 
hand, the phenomenon of premature recovery in isolated shoots suggests control 
by internal, rather tlian external, factors. So far no evidence has been obtained 
that the subjection of infected tubers to high or low. temperatures affects the 
virulence of the disease symptoms in the subseciucnt plants; and in fact the 
alteration seems invariably to occur in the foliage during the growing season. 
It was observed that the enforced production of new’ growth at the transitional 
l)eriod served to extend the jieriod of predominance of the severe strain. Thus, 
on cutting back in the 3rd year of infection a young President plant whose 
lower leaves showed the virulent disease, the axillary shoots which were 
stimulated to growth showed the full symptoms of the severe strain, and 
continued to do so almost to the end of the season. Oor responding plants 
which had been allowed to grow naturally produced mildly infected foliage 
throughout the same period, so that the amount of severely diseased foliage 
was much greater on the cut than on the uncut plants at the end of the season. 

Although certain factors may imssibly affect the rate of transformation 
from the severe to the mild disea.se, the occurrence of the change seems to be 
inevitable; and having once attained the mild form the disease api)eurs to 
become stabilized. So fur no alteration in the reverse direction has been 
observed, and attempts to reproduce severe symptoms in fully recovered plants 
by cutting the tops or by growing them under different cnvironmenlal 
conditions have been unsucccs.sful. It cannot be .said that the strain of mild X 
which replaces the severe strain is identical in every plant or clone. The 
.symptoms in the recovered potato plants vary, as already slated, from a clear 
blotchy mosaic to an almost imperceptible mottle ; and such variations may be 
found between clones of the same variety infected at different times. There 
is a corresjionding difference in the symptoms produced in Datura by 
inoculation from recovered plants, but this difference, Imth in potato and in 
Datura, is one of degree and not of kind. In general, the strains present in 
the recovered plants would correspond to the simple mosaic and mosaic ex C 
already mentioned. The severe strain may be said to differ in kind, as well 
as in degree, from such forms by reason of its characteristic symptoms of 
necrosis, distortion, and severe stimting. 
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EXPBaWMKNTS ON THE MOVEMENT OF SEVERE X IN U.S.D.A. SEEDLING 41956. 

Numerous attempts to introduce the vsevere strain to 41956 by grafting 
or by sap inoculation with the aid of carliorundum powder were unsuccessful. 
The 41956 plants failed to show symptoms, and were proved to be virus free 
by inoculation to Datum and by grafting on healthy Arran Oest and President, 
as well as on President containing mild X; no alteration of symptoms was 
effected in the latter. This result, besides confirming the statements of other 
investigators regarding the immunity of 41956 to X, also helped to dispose of 
an early idea that the severe disease might be due to a mixture of X with 
another virus, the latter being responsible for the necrotic symptoms. 

It has been mentioned in a previous paper (9), however, that when 41956 
was inserted as an intermediate scion in double-grafted plants, virus X was 
able to pass from an upper infected scion through the 41956 into a susceptible 
basal stock. The latter showed the typical X symptoms, but the 41956 
remained normal in appearance, and attempts to demonstrate tlie })resence of 
any virus in its foliage were unsucces^sful. It appeared, therefore, that the 
virus had passed through the 415)56 without multiplying therein. The time 
taken between the final grafting and. the development of symptoms in the basal 
stocks of these double- grafted plants was of the same order as in single-grafted 
plants. Several experiments were carried out in this manner, all of which 
gave similar results. 

Experiments were then made to determine whether virus X could travel 
upwards through 41956 with the same facility as downwards. Arran Banner 
plants were used as the basal stocks in tw^o experiments. They were grafted, 
when 8-10 ins. high, with scions of 41956, which were allowed to grow^at least 
8 ins. in length before being top-grafted with scions of healthy Amin Banner. 
Control plants were similarly double-grafted, except that a liealthy susceptible 
variety was substituted for 41956 as the intermediate scion. The plants were 
grown in 10 in. pots, and received liberal manuring during the season. Most 
of the top scions grew at least 10-12 ins. in length, and the intermediate 
scions and basal stocks were extrenmly vigorous. 

In the first experiment the six Arran Banner basal stocks were originally 
healthy and were not inoculated with the severe X virus until the top scions 
were fully established; this was on June 9th, nearly 3 months after planting. 
After 14-18 days mosaic symptoms began to appear in the leavoij of the basal 
stocks. Early in July the top scions and the shoots of the basal stocks were 
cut back to induce new growth. About 10 days later symptoms appeared in 
the intermediate scions of the controls, and after a further 7 days in the top 
scions of the same plants. Of tlie three plants having intermediate scions of 
41956, however, none became infected with virus X in the upper scion up 
to the time of lifting on September 4th. The 41956 scions, therefore, had 
apparently served to prevent the passage of X from the basal stocks into the 
upper scions, 
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A second experiment was carried out in exactly the same manner except 
that the basal stocks were grown from X-infected tubers. The object of this 
was to save the incubation period following inoculation, and thus effect the 
introduction ef the virus to the .scions at an earlier stage. Both scions were 
established in from 2 to 2} months after planting. Altogether 14 plants were 
grafted as described alwve, 10 with intermediate scions of 41956, and 4 controls 
with intermediate scions of healthy Arran Banner. The latter developed, 
symptoms of .severe X in 14-27 days after grafting, so that they were already 
systemically infected before the top scions were affixed; the top scions of 
these plants also showed symptoms in due course after they had become 
established. Of the 10 experimental plants with intermediate scions of 41956, 
the severe X reached the fop scions in only two cases, although the plants were 
kept growing for 2 months after the final grafting. During the course of the 
experiment shoots wore taken from the 41956 portions and grafted on Arran 
Crest potato, but even in those plants of which the top scions, as well as the 
basal stocks, were showing symptoms of severe X, the presence of the virus 
in the intermediate 41956 was not demonstrated. 

In a third experiment 5 plants of President infected with a combination 
of viruse.s X and F (11) were grafted with 419.56. In all eases the mild yellow 
spotting symptomatic of virus F appeared in the 41956 scions after 3-4 weeks. 
Top scions of healthy President were then affixed, two of which failed to 
become established. Of the three which grew actively, two l)ecame infected 
with virus F only, and the remaining one with both viruses. 

These results show that the insertion of an intermediate .scion of 41956 
usually constitutes a barrier to the ascent of vims X in pot-grown potato 
plants over two months old. No such barrier is effected in similar plants by 
an intermediate scion of an X-su.sceptible variety; nor does 41956 affect the 
ascent of a virus to which it is su)»cej)tible, e.g. vims P\ The ability to move 
upwards in such plants appears, therefore, to be bound up with the ability to 
multiply in the tissues to be traversed. Since movement of vims X through 
41956 must be passive (being independent of multiplication)^ there is thus 
evidence of two types of movement of vims X in potato stems, the one passive 
and the other dependent upon multiplication. 

In the case of the tobacco mosaic vims, which has been extensively studied 
in this connection, it haa-been established that the movement of the vims is 
intimately bound up with that of elaborated food materials, and the conclusion 
has been reached that the main path of rapid movement is in the phloem, 
through which the vims is transported mechanically in the food stream. A 
slow cell-to-cell rpovement is also envisaged, but differences of opinion exist 
regarding the actual mechanism involved in this process. It seems likely that 
this concept of the movement of tobacco mosaic virus is also applicable to 
vims X. There already have been indications of a correlation between the 
movement of X and that of elaborated sap (9), and the present results furnish 
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additional evidence of this relationship. In a plant such as the potato, which 
forms underfund storage organs and does not normally set seed, the main 
flow of metabolites would be increasingly in a downward direction from the time 
tuber formation had l)een initiated. Cutting the tops of the plants with 
consequent production of new axillary shoots, would cause movement of food 
materials towards these new centres of utilization, but might not necossarilv 
induce a complete reversal of flow if tul)er formation were active. In the 
writer’s experiments the passive movement of X, as exemplified by that 
occurring through 41956, took place freely and rapidly in a downward direction 
in pot plante which must have been in a state of active tul)er formation, since 
they were about 2J months old by the time union of scions was effected. 
Passive movement in an upward direction, however, occurred rarely in plants 
of this age, and failed altogether to take place in i)lants at a more advanced 
stage of growth. On the other hand, the type of movement which is apparently 
bound up with multiplication took place in an upward direction irrespective 
of the age of the plants, so that the direction of such movement can obviously 
be counter to the main flow of metabolites. A movement involving multi- 
plication wouldj presumably exclude the xylem vessels, if not the sieve tubes; 
hence the parenchymatous tissue-s arc the mast likely path of travel in this 
case. This movement is probably of the slow cell-to-cell type mentioned in 
regard to tobacco mos^iie virus, although in the case of the latter virus it 
has not been shown that such movement is necessarily dej^endent upon 
multiplication. 

The inability to demonstrate virus X in slioots from 41956 scions which 
the virus has obviously traversed may be due to a low concentration of virus 
in the scions. Bennett (4) has pointed out that the concentration of mosaic 
viruses in phloem is probably low, and it seems likely that virus X is confined 
to the phloem in the variety 41956, If the number of virus particles m the 
41956 scion at any given time were small, tlie securing of infection by grafting 
shoots therefrom on healthy plants would obviously be fortuitous. 


Spread op Severe X jn the Fiet.d, 

It has not so far been shown that any insect vector is implicated in the 
spread of virus X in the field. Schultz and his co-workers (30) found that 
X-free potato seedlings contracted latent mosaic when grown in contact with 
infected plants or when brushed with diseased foliage; but the possibility of 
insect transmission could not be excluded in their experiments. Loughnano 
and Murphy (24) proved, however, that spread of X (.simple mosaic) resulted 
from contact between the foliage of healthy and diseased plants grown in a 
glasshouse free at least from the larger sucking insects. They also showed 
that infection • Teaulted from contact between the haulms of healthy and 
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X-infected plants in the field, although proportionately only about half as 
many plants (14 per cent.) contracted infection in the field as in the glasshouse. 
Infection was not contracted as a result of root contact only. 

Experiments on the spread of severe X in the field were carried out during 
the three consecutive seasohs 1940-42. The plants were grown in an isolated 
plot situated amongst beans or wheat and about 500 yds. away from other 
experimental potato plots. The location of the plot in the field was altered 
each year. The drills were 30 ins. apart and the plants 18 ins. apart in the 
drills. The plot was hand-worked and the chances of infection due to other 
than natural causes were reduced to a minimum. Majestic was selected as the 
principal indicator variety, and all the exj)erimental i)lants used were derived 
from the same virus-free stock. Tests were also made with the intolerant 
varieties, Arran CreM and Epicure. 

1940 Experiment. — The 1st drill in the plot contained 12 healthy 
Majestic plants, and the adjoining drill 12 plants of healthy Arran Crest. 
Next came a drill of Epicure, and then in the 4th drill 12 plants of Arran 
Ilauner infected with severe X. The first drill of Majestic was therefore 
situated at a distance of 7^ ft. from disease sources. Twelve more healthy 
Majestic plants were grown in contact with infected sources, the diseased and 
healthy plants being situated alternately in the drills. Twelve plants of 
healthy Arran Crest were also grown in contact with diseased plants in the 
same way. The remainder of the plot was occupied by plants of diflPerent 
varieties infected with severe X, excepting one drill in which were grown 
12 plants of President infected with a mild strain of X. The latter was 
included for the purpose of observing whether any change occurred in the 
intensity of the mild disease. 

The tubers were planted on 4th May. On 14th June, when the plants 
were 12-15 ins. high and growing vigorously, sap from each of the 24 Majestic 
plants was tested for X by inoculation to Datura and by means of ])rocipitin 
tests with anti-X rabbit serum; the results were negative. They were again 
tested on 2nd July when the leaves of adjacent plants were first beginning to 
touch, but proved to be virus-free. By the middle of July there was generous 
contact between the haulms of adjacent plants, and a few weeks later the 
plants of adjacent drills were touching. On 9th August the Majestic plants 
were tested once more by inoculation from the upper leaves to Datura with 
negative results. On this data none of the test plants of Majestic, Arran 
Crest, or Epicure showed systemic symptoms of severe X, nor were any such 
symptoms observed up to the time the plants matured. The crop was lifted on 
17th September, and the entire tuber yield of each test plant was saved, the 
units being stored separately. 

In the following year all tubers were planted in the field, and examined 
carefully for disease symptoms. It was found that not a single plant derived 
from the 12 units of Majestic which were not in contact with severe X sources! 
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hftd contracted infection; nor had any infection occurred in the units of 
Epicure and Arran Crest, irrespective of whether they were in contact with 
diseased plants or not. On the other hand 8 of the 12 Majestic plants which 
had been grown alternately in the drills with diseased plants had become 
infected — ^but in no case had the virus reached every tuber of the infected 
plant. On an average, 3 tubera out of the average total yield of 11 carried 
infection. Furthermore, in the majority of cases apparently healthy and 
diseased shoots came from the same tuber. The manner of appearance of the 
disease was similar to that occurring when tubers were infected by core graft; 
i.e. the initial symptoms consisted of blackish necroses on the leaves and 
streaking of the veins, the severe mo.saic symptoms developing subsequently. 
It was quite common to find, in the middle of June, 4 shoots of a plant fully 
infected with severe X, the remaining shoots being apparently healthy; a 
month later the initial ,s3Tnpfoms of veinal sti*eaking and interveinal necrosis 
would have appeared in the previously healthy shoots, and eventually the entire 
plant would be affected. When initially healthy shoots became infected in 
this manner through spread of vims from other shoots on the same tuber, the 
fully developed basal leaves wore the last to show infection, and appeared 
healthy for a considerable time after symptoms were visible in the tops of 
the shoots. 

1941 Experiment.— The layout of this experiment was similar to that of 
1940, but the number of test plants was increased. One drill of 15 healthy 
Majestic plants was grown at a distance of 7.} ft. from the sources of disease, 
while another drill was grown alongside a drill of infected plants. In 
addition, 15 Majestic plants were grown in the same drills as .severe X plants, 
the diseased and liealthy plants alternating in the drills. Fifteen plants each 
of the intolerant varieties Epicure and Arran Crest were also grown, being 
separated by a distance of one drill from discnse<l plants. 

Owing to extremelj' dry soil conditions, the plants did not attain their 
usual size, growth was “hard,” and the plants matured early. Consequently 
the degree of contact between plants of adjoining drills was leas than in the 
previous year. The leaves of adjacent plants in the same drill began to touch 
about 8th July, and were in close contact by the end of July. During August 
a single shoot on each of 2 Majestic plants in contact with diseased plants was 
observed to show necrotic lesions and streaks on the leaves, and inoculation 
to Datura confirmed the presence of severe X in these shoots. Apart from 
these two cases, however, no symptoms were observed in any of the test plants 
of Majestic, Arran Crest, or Epicure. When the tubers of the experimental 
plants were grown in the following year it was found that only those Majestic 
plants which had been in contact with diseased sources in the drill had 
eontracted infection, thus confirming the results of 1940 in every respect. The 
actual number of contact plants infected was 7 out of 15, !.e. about 47 per cent. 

1943 Expeiriinettt. — In this experiment, which was similar to the preceding 
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ones, it was considered unnecessaiy to grow Majestic plants in contact with 
diseased sources, as the spread of virus between adjacent healthy and diseased 
plants in the same drill appeared to have been amply confirmed. Twenty-four 
healthy plants of Majestic were, therefore, grown at a distance of 5 ft. from 
a drill of diseased plants, while 12 healthy plants of Arran Crest were grown 
in contact with diseased plants. All these plants remained healthy in 
appearance throughout the growing scjuton, and on 26lh August the Majestic 
plants w'ere tested for virus X, with negative results. When the tubers of 
the experimental plants were grown’ in the following year, it was found that 
not a single unit had become infected. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these experiments are that in the case 
of a tolerant variety such as Majestic, severe X is transmitted freely by contact 
between adjoining healthy and diseased plants. Taking into consideration the 
results of houghnane and Murphy (24) it may be assumed that transmission 
is effected through the leaves rather than through the roots of the plants. As 
no transmission whatever took place between diseased and healthy plants which 
were not actually touching, even though the distance separating them was at 
most 7i ft., it may be concluded that under Glasnevin conditions insects are 
not operative in the spread of this virus. In the 3 years during which the 
experiments were in progress, thrips were abundant on the potato plants, being 
especially numerous in 1941. Aphids, although not plentiful, were present 
each year, and were sufficiently numerous to effect spread of leaf roll and 
virus Y in nearby plots on the same farm. Leaf hoppers were also observed 
on the potato plants in each of the three seasons. The results indicate, there- 
fore, that these insects may be niled out as possible vectors of severe X. 

The al)sence of infection in the intolerant varieties Arran Cre.st and 
Epicure, even when grown in contact with diseased plants, is in accordance 
with the general experience that plants which react to a virus with" 
top-necrosis do not contract infection with that virus in the field, dxie, it is 
believed, to the destruction of cells at the site of inoculation as a result of 
which movement of virus is restricted. 

It is interesting to note that, although 67 per cent, of the “ contact ” 
Majestic plants actually contracted infection in 1940, none showed systemic 
disease symptoms in that year; and in 1941, when 47 per cent, infection 
occurred, close inspection revealed only the initial symptoms of the disea.se, 
and then only in a single shoot of each of two infected plants. In view of the 
severity of the reaction of Majestic to severe X, it is most unlikely -that the 
virus was systemic in the foliage of those plants or shoots which remained 
healthy in appearance. All such foliage tested proved in fact to be virus-free. 
Hence the virus reached the txibers in the majority of cases without systemically 
infecting the foliage. In explanation of this it may be recalled that the leaves 
of adjacent plants were not in contact until the month of July,, by which time 
the plants were almost fully developed and jn a state of active tuber formation. 
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t*i*esuiuably then the direction of major food transport was towards the tubers 
at the time infection took place. If it be true that the main movement of 
virus is with the food stream, it is not difficult to see why under the circum- 
stances the virus should be earned from the site of inoculation on the leaf 
to the tuber without necessarily spreading to other i>arts of the plant. 

The 'failure to become systemic in the foliage may also account for the 
frequency with which the tubers from the field-infected plants produced healthy 
as well as diseased shoots. Such a phenomenon has not been observed in the 
case of tubers from plants with diseased foliage. It is generally believed that 
the mosaic viruses multiply chietly in the leaves, and it has been shown that 
downward movement of virus in a potato stem is not dependent upon multi- 
plication. It may be suggested, therefore, that in tho plants under discussion 
there was probably slight multiplication of vints at the site of inoculation 
until the vascular tissue was reached, and that the quantity of virus thus 
fomed was carried to the tubei’s in the food stream without further repro- 
duction. The amount of virus reimhing the tubers of late- infected plants 
might therefore be extremely small. Furthermoi'e, the results of inoculation 
and serological te.sts with expressed juice of tubers from ))lanls sy.stemicallv 
infected with X show that tho quantity of virfts in tulxu- juice is much leas 
than that in leaf sap; which suggests that there may be little or no multi- 
plication of virus X in the tubers. If these suppositious be correct, it is only 
to be expected that the (juantity of viras in the tubers of lute-infected plants 
would be insufficient to cause infection of every developing sprout. Only 
when an infected sprout formed green leaves might the viitis multiply freely, 
and from such a source other shoots on the same tuber would eventually 
become infected, provided there was continuity of sap flow between them. 


BEKEKKNCES in the LlTJfiRA'aUIE TO STB.VINS of X SIMIEAB TO TIUS SEVERE 
Strain under invkstioation. 

Tho strain which Salaman (29) described in 1938, and which occurred 
originally in plants of tho variety Majestic grown in iicotland, corresponds 
closely to the writer’s severe strain in its symptoms on several varieties of 
potato and on other solanaceoua hosts, as well as in its physical preperties. 
Furthermore, referring to X” in potato Salaman observed that “when a stock 
is carried on by tuber in the glasshouse it is not rare to find that in .subsequent 
years in one or other plant of a clone a more or less complete clinical recovery 
has taken, place. In such a case only X*' may be found.” This passing 
reference indicates that the phenomenon of recovery is associated with X^ os 
W'oU as with the strain described in the present paper. 

There ai’e certain points, however, upon which tho writer’s severe X differs 
from X^ as described by Salaman (29), For example, X^ was reported to be 
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less readily communicable by grafting than by sap inoculation, infection some- 
times *failing even in cases where union between scion and stock was good. 
Such has not been the experience in grafting experiments with severe X. It 
was also stated that X*^-infeoted tubers of Majestic and other varieties might 
in the second season give rise to healthy plants, fully infected ones^ or fail to 
sprout. In the case of severe X, tubers from systemically infected plants 
invariably gave rise to diseased plants, and sprouting was not affedted. 
Furthermore, leaf drop is predominantly a Ist year symptom of the writer’s 
strain, while yalaman describes it as a conspictious 2nd year symptom in the 
case of X^. 

In certain varieties of potato the .sjuaptoms produced by X^' differed 
from those of severe X. For example, Arran Banner, Ballydoou, and Doon 
Star, were stated to react with a relatively mild mottle; but the results were 
based on infection of only one experimental plant in each case. The reaction 
of Eclipse to X^ was found to be variable, this variety responding either 
with a mild interveinal mottling or else behaving as a carrier. It was believed, 
also, that mutation of X^ to X-'^ occurred during passage through Eclipse. 
These experiments, however, were confused by the fact that part, at least, of 
the clone of Eclipse used was already infected with a latent strain of X. Virus- 
free Eclipse (12 plants) infected with severe X in the present work reacted in 
the same manner as other toleraijt varieties. With regard to intolerant 
varieties, Salaman found that the reaction of King Edward to X^^ differed 
from that of Arran Crest and Epicure. No symptoms followed sap inoculation, 
but 2. plants behaved us earners. Only a small percentage of plants was 
iiifected by grafting, but these reacted with top-necrosis. It was also suggested 
that X*^ was converted into a strain of lower virulence by passage through 
this variety. In the writer’s experiments King Edward, Arran Crest, and 
Epicure all reacted similarly to severe X. 

The differences outlined above, if established, would be sufficient to 
distinguish the two strains of X. It seems likely, however, that some of them, 
at least, would be eliminated if the two strains were compared simultaneously 
under identical conditions. 

Bald and Pugsley (1) reported that a necrotic strain of X, which they 
equated with Salaman’s X^, is sometimes a component of mixtures of X carried 
in Australian commercial potato stocks. It is also possible that similar strains 
occur in American varieties of potato, judging by the symptoms produced by 
certain of the American severe ringspot and “virulent latent’’ strains of X 
in tobacco, tomato, and other solanaceous hosts. The same may be said of 
strains isolated by Kohler ((21) (23)) from German potato stocks. Exact 
comparison is difficult without knowing the rcactimis of these various strains 
on appropriate virus-free varieties of potato. 

The potato ringspot virus described by Putnam (28), which Salaman 
equates with X^, also approaches the writer’s severe X strain in its symptoms 
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on various non-potato solanaceous hosts as well as in its physical properties. 
In the variety President, however, Putnam’s virus failed to produce symptoms ; 
and unless the plants used were, like (Ireen mountain and Bliss Triuini)h, 
already infected with latent X, this reaction would constitute a clear distinction 
between his virus and both the and severe X strains. 

The D strain of virus X described by Bawden (3) resembles the writer' < 
severe strain in its symptoms on a certain number of imtato varieties. It 
causes top-necrosis, however, in Arran CoJisul and Majestic, is carried by Arran 
Banner, Champion, and other varieties, and also diffci's from the writer’s strain 
in its symptoms on Datura stramonium, tomato, and Nicotiana ylutinosa. 


Discussion. 

The most interesting feature of the severe X disease described in the 
present paper is the consistent manner in which its symptoms become attenuated 
in affected potato stocks during the course of a few years. This recovery is 
distinct from the recovery of Aico<«ma_ spp. from Tobacco Ringspot I'ccorded 
by Price (27), in which the plants become carriers of the virus. 

Two suggestions may be put forward to explain the reduction in virulence 
of the severe X disease: (1) That the original inoculum contains a mixture of 
severe and mild strains and that the mild strain .multiplies with greater rapidity 
than the severe one and gradually displaces it from the stock; and (2) that 
the severe strain mutates to the mild form within the tissues of the potato 
plant. The chief difficulty in accepting the former explanation is that there 
is no evidence that the severe strain multiplies or moves through its hosts less 
rapidly than the milder strains. On the contrary, it is highly infectious and 
becomes systemic in potato and other hosts with a rapidity at least equal to, 
if not greater than, that of mild X. Bald and White (2) consider that the 
ability to multiply more rapidly than milder strains is an attribute of severe 
strains of potato virus X, although they visualise the possibility that a necrotic 
strain may limit itself by killing the sites for its own multiplication. In the 
disease under discussion, however, the most severe necrosis of the foliage occurs 
in the first year of infection, whereas recovery does not take place before the 
end of the second or third year. This indicates that the damage done to the 
tissues is not accountable for the limitation of this particular strain in potato. 
There are other reasons, too, for doubting that the attenuation is due simply 
tb the settling out of a mild strain from an original mixture of mild and 
severe X. In Orinoco tobacco the severe strain tends to be strictly localized, 
whereas milder strains becenne systemic and produce mosaic symptoms. If the 
inoculum contained a mixture of mild and severe strains, a segregation thereof 
might reasonably be expected in this host, even allowing that a certain amount 
of destruction of a mild strain might occur in the lesions produced by the 
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severe form. No indication of, the presence of a mild strain was obtained in 
this way. h’urthermoro, it has already been mentioned that when the severe 
strain was introduced by graft to potato plants infected with" mild X, the 
plants to which the tubei's gave rise in the following year differed in appearance 
from control plants infected with the severe strain only. , 

These considerations have led to the tentative conclusion that the recovery 
of potato stocks fi*om the severe disease is not due simpjly to the sorting out 
of an original mixture of viruses, but results from the mutation of the severe 
strain to a mild form. Salanian (29) hesitated to invoke mutation in 
explanation of the recovery which he observed in X^-infected potato plants 
in the glasshouse, suggesting that the change was due to the over-running of 
the plants by a mild strain of X present in admixture with the severe strain 
fmn the start. This view, however, is not in keeping with his experimental 
evidence, which indicated that X^ occurred originally in potatoes in the pure 
state. Apart from this, it is clearly difficult to ekplain the presence of mixtures 
of X strains in field plants except on the basis of mutation. So far as is known, 
the various strains of X are mutually protective, for Kohler's (22) statement 
that the mottle strains do not, protect against the ringspot forms has been 
contradicted by Salaman (29) and also confliets with the results obtained in 
this laboratory. The only known method of spread of virus X is by contact 
between diseased and healthy plants which is eciuivalent to sup inoculation 
under artificial conditions. Theoretically, then, a plant already infected with 
one strain of X should not become infected with a second strain .under field 
conditions. Salaman (29) .suggested ' that field plants infected with mixed 
sti’ains might have received such strains either simultaneously, in a single 
inoculation, or in two or more infections at short intervals of each other; but 
this theory obviously impjlies the eLxstence of a vector of virus X, of which 
there is at present no evidence. 

That plant viruses do mutate is now generally accepted, but in the 
majority of cases recorded the altered strain has been localized, usually in 
small spots on the leaves. Wholesale changes are miasual and are certainly 
not a feature of mild X diseases such as simple mosaic and mosaic ex C (10), 
both of which have been cultivated at Olasnevin in many successive generations 
of potato without displaying any permanent general change in symptoms. The 
severe strain of X thus differs markedly from the common mild strains in its 
instability in potato. This consideration loads one to speculate regarding the 
origin of the severe strain. As there is no evidence of s])ontaneous generation 
of a virus the simplest theory would be that it arises by mutation within the 
potato plant from a milder strain and multiplies to the virtual exclusion of 
the latter. This view, however, is not supported by evidence obtained in the 
present investigation, for as yet no case of reversion from the mild to the severe 
form has been observed. Furthermore, Salaman (29) records that all strain 
reversions observed by him were from the more to the leas virulent form and 
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efforts to increase the virulence of mild strains artificially were unsuccessful. 
There is also the fact, which is possibly sjg:iificaiit, that the severe strain cropped 
up on several occasions in seed potato stocks raised originally from virus-free 
tubers and which might reasonably be expected to be more or less free from 
X (12). In the circumstances, one might go so far as to suggest that the 
severe strain is not native, as such, to the potato, but arises by passage of a 
milder irtrain through another host resulting in intensification; and that it 
tends naturally to revert to the mild fonn within the potato cnvii-onment. It 
is true that there is no evidence that passage through solanaccous weeds alters 
the character of the severe strain; besides, such weeds are uncommon in Irish 
potato fields. The fact, however, that Lamium h'yhridum can be systemically 
infected suggests that there may be other non-solanaceous hosts of X whic/u 
are as yet undiscovered and which might hav§ an intensifying effect on mild 
strains of this virus. 

Salaman (29) was the first to attempt a survey of the various strains of 
X occurring in potatoes in England. The strains are defined by their reactions 
on a variety of solanaccous hosts, principally the tobacco variety White BiU’ley 
and Datura stramonium. Three of the six sti’ains which Ralaman describes, 
viz. X”, X^, and X^^, were found in the pure state in potato; the remaining 
three, X<^, X^, and X®. were isolated by subjecting the virus from infected 
potatoes to selective inoculation through several generations of tobacco, in the 
belief that the plants contained mixtures of strains. The drawback of this 
method of analysis is that it neglects the possibility of mutation within the 
tissues of the tobacco. If the development of new strains in isolated spots on 
tobacco leaves were to occur, in the case of virus X, with- tlie some frequency 
as in the case of the tobacco mosaic virus, there would be no certainty that 
the strains isolated by this technique occurred asl such in the original potato. 
Nevertheless, no better method is at present available, and Salaman states that 
one, at least, of the strains isolated in this manner (X®) was also isolated 
direct from potato; while another of them (X^') corresponds closely with the 
simple mosaic (10) common in potatoes in this country. 

The grouping of X strains into mottle and ringspot forms according to 
symptoms on tobacco, originally adopted in America, is not sufficiently 
discriminating. It may even be unsound, for a .strain of X from (his laboratory, 
diagnosed as “mottle” by Koch and Johnson (20), is capable of inducing mild 
ring formation in tobacco under suitable environmental conditions, which 
suggests that there is no hard and fast lino between mottle and ringspot 
symptoms in this host. Begarding the other basis of distinction between the 
two group.s, viz. thermal death point, it is doubtful whether the end points 
obtained in experiments with crude saps are sufficiently sharp to render a 
difference of 2° C. a reliable diagnostic feature. It is not even certain that 
such a difference exists, as Salaman (29) records a thennal death point of 
68° C, for the 0 and L strains of X which he equates with Koch’s (19) 
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“mottle”; while the same figure is given by Koch (19) as the thermal death 
point of “ringspot.” 

Chester (7) has demonstrated the existence of antigenic differences between 
three different strains of X designated potato mottle, potato ringspot, and 
masked potato mottle. It is possible, therefore, that serological methods may 
furnish the most exact means of distinguishing the various strains of virus X 
following further experimentation along these lines. 

In the meantime it is clear that identification of X strains in general 
cannot be made solely on the basis of symptoms in tobacco or Datura 
stramonium. Such strains, for example, as X*’ (29), X*^ (3), and the Up-to- 
Date top-necrosis virus (9) are not distinguishable with any degree of certainty 
on these hosts. It is de.siral)le, therefore, in attempting to identify strains of 
X, to use appropriate varieties of virus-free potato in conjunction with other 
solanaceous hosts. 

The strains of X at present known to occur naturally in potato, and their 
characteristic reactions may be summarised as follows: — 

X” (Up-to-Date top-neorosis virus ((9) (14)). — Top-necrosis in President 
potato. Mottle in Arran Crest and Epicure. Mild mosaic in Datura 
stramonium and tobacco. 

X® ((3) (29)).— Severe foliar necrosis in President and certain other 
potato varieties. Top-necrosis in Arran Crest and Epicure. Mild mosaic in 
Datura stramonium and tobacco. 

X”(29). — Carried symptomlessly in President. Top-necrosis in Arran 
Crest and Epicure. Carried symptomleasly in Dahura stramonium and tobacco. 
Mosaic and necrosis *in Capsicum nnnuum. 

Chester’s (7) masked potato mottle is probably the same strain. 

X® (29) or Simple Mosaic (10). — Carried symptomlessly or very mild 
mottle in President potato. Top-necrosis in Arran (’rest and Epicure. MiH 
mosaic in Datura stramonium and tobacco. 

A slightly stronger form of X^' occurs, typified by the mosaic C described 
from this laboratory (10) and distingiashable only by the somewhat greater 
intensity of the symptoms in the non-potato hosts. 

X* (29). — Interveinal mosaic and slight foliar necrosis in President potato. 
Top-necrosis in Arran Crest and Epicure. Severe local and systemic necrosis 
and mosaic in Datura stramonium and tobacco. 

X** (29). — Severe foliar necrosis in President and other potato varieties, 
including a number which do hot react similarly to X^. Top-necrosis in Arran 
Crest and Epicure. Severe local and systemic necrosis and mosaic in Datura 
stramonium and tobacco. 

The severe strain described in the present paper may be regarded as similar 
to X** with the qualifications mentioned in the text. 

Putnam’s Thllow Mottle Virus (28). — Yellowish interveinal mottling on 
President potato. Indefinite mottling on tobacco. Characteristic yellow mosaic 
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in tomato. Thermal death point 73® C. The identity of Putnam s virus as a 
strain of X has not yet been generally accepted (29). 

The above list is a slightly amended form of that di’awn up by Salaman 
(29). Excepting the Yellow Mottle \iruH, all the strains included are related 
immunologically and serologically and have a thermal death point of 68®-70® 0. 

The fact that virus X appears not to be transmitted except by contact 
between diseased and healthy plants implies that infection with this virus, 
even in ‘Afield susceptible’' varieties, should be easy to avoid in seed potato 
stocks jiropagated from X-l*ree tubers. According to present knowledge one 
might reasonably assume that contamination of such stocks in the field could 
only arise from infected ‘Volunteer” plants within the crop, or from ])crcnnial 
weeds if any ’such w(‘re hosts of virus X. Control of X in partially infected 
crops by rogueing of diseased plants should be effective, provided “contact” 
plants are also removed, whether or not these show disease s.^mptoms or react 
l) 0 sitively to other t(ists for the presence of X. This ]>recauti()n is important 
in view of the fact that X can reacli the tubera of a iiotato plant without 
necessarily infecting the foliage to any appreciable extent. The b(*st method 
of avoiding X naturally lies in the use of “field immune” varietic‘s as advocated 
by Cockerham (13); but the number of such varieties wdiich are desirable in 
other respects is as yet extremely small. 

Summary. 

A disease occurring naturally in seed potato stocks and charact(*rised by 
symptoms of severe mosaic and necrosis was found to be due to a strain of 
virus X. 

The symptoms of the severe strain in 32 varieties of potato are described. 
In all exce})t three, which reacted with top-necrosis, an initial phase of foliar 
necrosis and leaf drop was follow^ed by severe mosaic and stunting in the 
current year of infection. 

The disease in potato was characterised by a striking decrease in virulence, 
which took place usually in the 3rd year of infection of the clone, and occurred 
consistently in all varieties. The recovered plants contained a mild strain of X. 
Reasons are advanced for the theoiy that the recovery is due to mutation of 
the severe strain to a mild form. 

In other solanaceous hosts symptoms consisted of local and systemic necrosis, 
severe mosaic, and stunting. 

Of a large number of non-solanaccous jilants inoculated with the severe 
strain, only one (Lamium hybridunn) became systemically infected. Veronica 
agrestis, beetroot, and mangold, reacted with local lesions. 

The physical properties and serological reactions of the severe strain are 
similar to those of other X strains. Plants infected with a mild strain are 
immune to infection with the severe strain by sap inoculation, but not bv' 
grafting. 
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The U.S.D.A. Seedling 41956 is immune to infection with the severe strain. 
In double-grafted plants over 2^ months old, severe X passed freely downwards 
through intermediate scions of 41956. Upward movement in plants of the 
.same age was inhibited by the presence of the immune variety. The signihcance 
of these results in regard to movement of virus X within the potato plant is 
discussed. 

In field experiments considerable spread of the severe strain resulted from 
contact between diseased and healthy plants of a tolerant variety. That no 
insect vector was involved was shown by the absence of infection in plants 
grown in proximity to, but not actually touching, disease sources. 

Disease symptoms were rarely observed in the current year of infection 
it\ the field. The production on the same tuber of healthy and diseased shoots 
following field infection is discuased. 

Plants of intolerant varieties of potato failed to become infected by contact 
with disease sources m the field. 

The relation of the severe strain to Kalaman’s X^ ig examined; and the 
problem of the identification of X strains is discussed. 


EXPLANATION OP PLATES. 

Plate 15. 

Pks. 1. — Potato var. Majestic three weeks after inoculation with the severe 
strain of X. 

Pig. 2. — Healthy plant var. President and plant infected by core-graft with 
severe X. The withered lower leaves of the diseased plant arc 
obscured in the photograph. 

Pio. 3. — Top of President plant from clone in 3rd year of infection, showing 
recovery in apical growth. 


Plate 16. 

Pig. 4. — Potato plant var. Kerr’s Pink in 2nd year of infection wtih severe 
X, showing recovery in one shoot. 

Pig. 5. — Leaf of tomato infected with severe X, showing characteristic inter- 
veinal necroses. 

Pio. 6. — Pield plants of President potato. Left, 4th year of infection; and 
right, 2nd year of infection of clone. 

Plate 17. 

Pig. 7. — Datura stramomum plants of same age, 13 days after inoculation from 
potato plants {a) in 3rd year of infection showing recovery (left), 
and (b) in 1st year of infection with the severe strain. 

Pig. 8. — Nicotiana glutinosa 13 days after inoculation with the severe strain. 

Pig. 9. — Tobacco plant {var. Orinoco) infected with the severe strain. The top 
of this plant was virus-free. 
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In Part 12 of this series (1) it was shown that Mona wax, as extracted from 
Irish peat by such solvents as petrol-alcohol, trichlorethylene, etc., is cai)able 
of promoting the emulsification of water in certain hydrocarl)on liquids. The 
water-in-oil (W/0) emulsions sjjonsored by the wax can contain a high 
percentage of water, and even when the concentration of the water has a value 
of 75 per cent, the emulsions arc characterised by a good degree of permanence. 
The investigations described in the present paper will show inter alia that 
the various constituents of Mona wax have not equal values as emulsifying 
agents, and that the nature of the oil exercises an influence on the character 
of the emulsion formed when the wax is used as the agent. The effect of heat 
on wax-sponsored emulsions and the mechanism of the changes caused by 
increased temperature will also be described. In addition, the effects produced 
due to the addition of certain electrolytes to the water to be emulsified will 
be discussed. 


ExPERIMKNTAIj. 

Emulsions were in all cases prepared by the intermittent addition inter- 
mittent shaking method (1). Such a pixKjedure pemitted the comparison of 
the characteristics of different emulsions formed under approximately similar 
conditions. Tests for tsrpe were carried out as indicated {loc. cit.). Behaviour 
on ageing was judged by allowing the emulsions to stand in corked vessels at 
room temperature with, in most cases, gentle mixing at irregular intervals to 
redistribute creamed material. The contents of vessels were examined 
occasionally both by unaided vision and (after suitable dilution of representative 
samples with the oil) under the microscope, no cover-glass being used (1). The 
results of the investigations were as follows : — 

Effectiveness of Mona imx as emulsifying agent according to (he mode of 
its extraction from peat and its svhsequent treatment (2). The following waxes 
were examined: — (A) a wax extracted from peat by trichlorethylene (97 per 
cent, soluble in “white spirit”), (B) a wax extracted from pedt by trichlor- 
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ethylene, and rendered 100 per cent, soluble in “white spirit” by chemical 
treatment (2), (C) a wax extracted from peat by a mixed solvent (60 per cent, 
petroleum spirit and 40 per cent, isopropyl alcohol), and subsequently treated 
with 5 per cent, chlorosulphonic acid. In each case 0 2 g. of the wax was 
warmed with 20 ml. of liquid paraffin. In the case of wax (A) traces of the 
wax remained undissolved. In cases (B) and (C) the waxes dissolved completely. 
60 ml. of distilled water was then emulsified in the resultant liquid, the 
temperature in each case being maintained at approximately 40® C. throughout 
the process. The following observatioas were made : — 

Wax (A) : Apart from the fact that the traces of insoluble wax-matter 
settled on the walls of the container, this wax gave the most viscous and 
qualitatively.the best emulsion. Very little deterioration of the system occurred 
on three months’ standing. 

Wax (B) : This wax gave an emulsion of good permanence and of almost 
paste-like consistency. On account of the absence of insoluble matter this wax 
was used in many of the investigations reported in this paper. 

Wax (0) : This wax promoted a good emulsion which, on standing for a 
period of three months, underwent only slight deterioration. 

Characteristics of the emulsions formed in selected oils, using Mom wax 
{extracted from peat by trichlor ethylene, md rendered 100 per cent, soluble 
in hydrocarbon) as agent. The oils chosen were liquid paraffin, benzene, toluene, 
xylene, and sunflower oil. In each case 0‘1 g. of the wax was dissolved in 
20 ml. of the warmed oil, and the distilled water added as already; indicated, the 
temperature being kept at approximately 40® C. during the addition. The 
observations made were as follows : — 

Liquid paraffin. A very viscous emulsion resulted from the ixse of 60 ml. 
of distilled water. The permanence of a water-in-liquid-paraffin system with the 
wax as emulsifying agent is being separately investigated by the technique of 
size- frequency analysis. 

Benzene. A viscous emulsion was formed when 60 ml. of distilled water 
was added. The emulsion could initially be submitted to continuous rapid 
shaking without showing signs of undue deterioration. On ageing, however, 
deterioration of the system became evident. On allowing the emulsion to stand 
undisturbed for a period of two months, globules of water, large enough to be 
visible to the unaided eye, were observed in the system, and a bulk quantity 
of water had collected at the base of the containing vessel. 

Toluene. The emulsification of 60 ml. of water in toluene resulted in a 
product which was qualitatively better than that obtained when benzene was 
used. Like the water^in-benzene emulsion, the emulsion in toluene could be 
submitted, when freshly made, to rapid continuous shaking without evident 
deterioration. On ageing the system behaved in a manner analogous to that 
observed in the water-in-benzene system. An emulsion formed under similar 
circumstances of 76 ml. of water in 20 ml. of toluene (which originally contained 
01 g. of the wax) showed similar characteristics of stability and permanence, 
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but even after four months of standing no bulk quantity of water had collected 
at the bottom of the vessel. 0 4 g. of the wax was dissolved in 20 ml. of toluene, 
and an investigation made of the potaibility of forming a very concentrated 
emulsion of water in toluene from the resulting solution, the mode of preparation 
and the temperature being as aforementioned. When 90 ml. of water had been 
added the emulsion broke. 

Xylene. This, as a dispersion medium, was not nearly as effective as 
toluene or benzene. The emulsion given by 60 ml. of water was, by visual 
of poor quality though fairly viscous. Continuous rapid shaking 
of the emulsion caused separation of some of the water in large drops. On 
ageing the system deteriorated rapidly. 

Sunflower oil. This oil was chosen as a typical non-hydrocarbon liquid. 
The emulsion, whieh contained 60 ml. of dispersed water, contained flne globules 
when freshly prepared. It was of paste-like consistency. This emulsion was 
allowed to stand undisturbed for observation of its behaviour on ageing. It 
deteriorated more rapidly than the watei^in-benzene and water-in-toluene 
emulsions, but less rapidly than the water-in-xylene emulsion. 

Effect of heat on an ermUsion of water in liquid paraffm. An emulsion 
was prepared containing 60 ml. of dispersed distilled water, 20 ml. of liquid 
paraffin, and 0 2 g. of wax (extracted from peat by trichlorethylene, and 
rendered 100 per cent, soluble in hydrocarbon; m. pt. of wax 76° C.) as 
emulsifying agent. The emulsion was allowed to stand overnight, and then 
divided into three parts. The separate portions were placed in test-tubes, and 
the vessels closed with corks. One of the containers was placed in a water- 
bath maintained at 90° C., another in a water-bath maintained at 80° C., and 
the third in a bath kept at 65° C. After 15 minutes it was observed that the 
phenomena of creaming and breaking were occurring simultaneously in the; 
two systems kept at the higher temperatures, that of breaking occurring more 
rapidly in the system at 90° C. than in the system maintained at 80° C. After 
thirty minutes the volume of water which had collected as a bulk layer at the 
bottom of the test-tube was about 5 ml. from an mulsion of total volume 
25 ml. in the case of the sample heated at 90° C., and somewhat less in the 
case of the sample at 80° C. The tubes and contents were then submitted to 
six single shakes, and the emulsion in each case reformed temporarily, only to 
break again rapidly to the same extent as before on resting in the appropriate 
water-bath. Again it was noted that the emulsion at 90° C. deteriorated more 
rapidly than that at 80° C. The emulsion in the 80° C. water-bath was then 
removed and cooled to 70° C., shaken six times, and at the new 

temperature. The shaking again caused the emulsion to reform temporarily, 
but again water separated as a bulk layer on resting. In the case of the 
emulsion at 65° C. some breaking had occurred after one hour, but to a much 
less extent than at the higher temperatures. 

An emulsion of 16 ml, of distilled water in 24 ml, of liquid paraffin, with 
0'2 g. of the wax (of the same nature as that just mentioned) was^prepared at 
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room temperature (16® 0.), and its behaviour on ageing was observed at 
intervals by examination of the gently-mixed emulsion, suitably diluted, under 
the microscope. It was some weeks before the interfacial films became distinct. 

Mechanism of the breaking due to heeding. The permanence of water-in- 
liquid-paraffin emulsions sponsored by the wax is due to the envelopment of 
the water-globules by interfacial wax-films (1). When the wax itself dissolves 
in liquid paraffin it gives a yellow-brown colloidal solution. When a water-in- 
liquid-paraffin emulsion creams, the clear supernatant layer of liquid consists 
normally of a very dilute solution of the wax in liquid paraffin, as judged from 
the very faint yellow colour of the layer in question. When, however, the 
creaming was accompanied by breaking due to elevation of the temperature, 
the supernatant liquid was brown-yellow in colour, indicating that the breaking 
was associated with re-peptization (3) of the film-material by the liquid paraffin. 

Effect of the presence of electrolytes in the water on the character of the 
emulsion formed. The following substances were dissolved in distilled water 
so as to give solutions of the concentrations indicated : — Sodium chloride, 0 1 
per cent.; calcium chloride, 0-1 per cent.; magnesium chloride, 01 per cent.; 
magnesium sulphate 0- 1 per cent. ; aluminium sulphate, 0 1 per cent. ; sodiiun 
oleate, 1 per cent.; hydrochloric acid, N/10; sodium hydroxide, N/10. 
Attempts were made to prepare, in each case, an emulsion containing 20 ml. 
of liquid paraffin, 0 2 g. of the wax (100 per cent, soluble in hydrocarbon), 
and 60 ml. of the solution of electrolyte, the temperature of preparation being 
40«'C. Results: — 

With sodium chloride, calcium chloride, magnesium chloride, and 
magnesium sulphate solutions the products were more viscous than that 
obtained when distilled water was used, but the final emulsions were inferior 
to that produced when water alone was the internal phase. When these 
emulsions were allowed to rest undi.sturbed, deterioration set in. After two 
months of ageing, bulk-quantities of water or aqueous solution had collected 
at several points throughout the systems, but the unbroken parts of the 
emulsions, which were appreciable, still preserved a highly pasty consistency. 

Aluminium sulphate. The final product was again highly viscous and 
somewhat resembled that produced when a solution of sodium chloride was 
employed. During the later stages of the preparation of the emulsion (after 
35 ml. of the electrolyte solution had already been emulsified), difficulty was 
experienced in bringing about emulsification of the solution, unemulsified liquid 
being visible in the system after the shakings. When the system had been 
standing for a period of two months, water or aqueous solution had collected 
at several points throughout the mass, but the pasty consistency of the 
ronainder of the system, was maintained. 

Sodium oleate. The final product was a “multiple” system in which water 
or an aqueous solution was the primary external phase. The product was of 
low viscosity and cremned (upwards) rapidly. 

Hydrochloric acid solution. After the emulsification of 60 ml. of the 
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aqueous solution, additional quantities of the dilate acid could not be emulsified 
by the method of preparation followed. The emulsified portion, in contact 
with the excess unemulsified liquid, remained reasonably permanent for four 
weeks. 

Sodium hydroxide solution. When 50 ml. of the aqueous solution had 
been added the system, although viscous, was not of the same highly pasty 
consistency as that obtained, for example, when 0 1 per cent, sodium ehlorido 
solution was used. The remaining 10 ml. (50 ml. to 60 ml.) could not be 
emulsified well. Apart from the separation of this excess volume of liquid, 
the system underwent no evident gross change on standing undisturbed for a 
period of three weeks. 

Individual constituents of the wax as emuLsifying agents. The following 
constituents of the wax were tested for effectiveness as emulsifying agents: 

(A) the resinous matter which is soluble in cold alcohol (4 and 5), (B) the 
constituent removed from the wax (extracted from peat by trichlorethylene 
and rendered 100 per cent, soluble in hydrocarbon) by means of boiling alcohol 
(95 per cent.) which is precipitated from the alcoholic solution on cooling, 
(C) the matter in this wax which is not soluble in toiling alcohol, (D) the 
“total acids” in the wax (6). The following obseiwations were made : — 

(A) (resinous matter). 01 g. of the resin was dissolved in 20 ml. of liquid 
paraffin, and distilled water was added with shaking in the same manner as 
before, the temperature being maintained at 40° C. It was found impossible 
to emulsify more than 30 ml. of the water. The experiment was repeated 
using 0'2 g. and O' 25 g. of the resin in the same volume of liquid paraffin, the 
conditions of preparation being the same as before. With 0 2 g. of the resin 
about 30 ml. of water was emulsified, and with 0 25 g. of resin it was possible 
to emulsify 40 ml. of water. These emulsions were allowed to stand undisturtod 
in contact with the excess added water, for a periotl of three months. Rapid 
deterioration set in. 

(B) (material dissolved by hot ethyl alcohol and precipitated on cooling 
the solution). 01 g. of this material, in 20 ml. of liquid paraffin, allowed 
40 ml. of water to be emulsified, the temperature being maintained at 40'’ C. 
during the preparation. On allowing the system, with an excess of added 
water, to stand undisturbed for three months, it was found that about 15 ml. 
of the water originally emulsified still remained in the emulsified condition. 

(C) (material insoluble in hot alcohol). This material was obtained by 
extracting the wax to exhaustion with 95 per cent, ethyl alcohol. The wax had 
to be refiuxed 'with the alcohol a large number of times to remove completely 
the alcohol-soluble matter. 27 '5 per cent, of the wax remained as insoluble 
pitch-lilw matter. This material was not peptized very readily by hot liquid 
paraffin. O'l g. of this substance, in 20 ml. of liquid paraffin, readily allowed 
the emulsification of 60 ml. of distilled water, the temperature of preparation 
being 40® C. The emulsion formed was of good quality and of paste-like 
consistency. An emulsion formed under similar circumstances of 60 ml. of 
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water in 20 ml. of liquid paraffin, with 0 2 g. of the alcohol-insoluhle material 
as emulsifying agent, was so viscous when cold that it could not be poured 
from the container. The emulsions promoted by this constituent are being 
further investigated. 

(D) (total acids). 01 g. of the total acids in 20 ml. of liquid paraffin gave 
a thick coarse emulsion when as much as 35 ml. of water had been added, the 
temperature of the preparation being 40° C. More than 35 ml. could not be 
emulsified under the conditions chosen. When the system (including the exce.ss 
water) was allowed to stand undisturbed for a period of three months, only 
10 ml. of the water originally emulsified had not separated in the bulk layer 
at the bottom of the container during this period of ageing. 

Investigation' of sodium salts of “total acids” and of resin acids as possible 
agents for the production of oilAn-water etmihions. With the exception of the 
“multiple’* type of emulsion formed when the aqueous phase contained sodium 
oleate, all of the emtilsions thus far described were of the water-in-oil type. 
Sodium and potassium .soaps usually sponsor the oil-in-water type of ebuilsion. 
Tt was decided to determine whether the sodium salts of the total acids and of 
the resin acids had any value as emulsifying agents for the production of 0/W 
emulsions. 

A weighed quantity of the total acids (5) was dissolved in 95 per cent, 
ethyl alcohol, and an alcoholic solution of an estimated quantity of sodium 
hydroxide was added. The mixture was refluxed for 1 hour, and then allowed 
to cool. The soap which separated was filtered, washed with a little cold 
alcohol, then washed with ether, and finally dried. The soap was then dissolved 
in distilled water so as to give a solution which was estimated to have a 
concentration of approximately O OIN. Of this solution 12 ml. was taken. 
For comparison purposes, 12 ml. of O OIN aqueous sodium oleate was taken in 
another veasel. In either case 8 ml. of kerosene was added in 0-5 ml. quantities 
up to 3 ml., and then in 1 ml. quantities up to the 8 ml., with intermittent 
shaking at room temperature. The sodium salts of the acids appeared to have 
no value as emulsifying agents. 

The product obtained when the resin (4 and 5) was (as far as po.ssiblc) 
dissolved with the minimum amount of sodium hydroxide solution was compared 
under similar circiunstances with the sodium compound of colophony. The 
colophony complex was a better emulsifying agent. 

Discussion op Results. 

The fact that the nature of the oil exercises an influence on the character 
of the emulsion formed is not surprising. Numerous workers have commented 
on the phenomenon of specificity in emulsification processes (6). The effect of 
heat on the concentrated emulsion chosen suggests that, while emulsification is 
often facilitated by slight elevations of the temperature, the optimum 
temperature for the preparation of W/Q emulsions promoted by the wax would 
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lie below 60° C. The eflFects observed when the aqueous phase contained 
electrolytes might have been due to physico-chemical influences of the electrolyte 
or, in certain cases, to the methood of cirinlsion-preparation which was followed. 
Mere shaking of a system is, at best, an inferior method for the preparation 
of emulsions. In the cases where the aqueous ])hase contained dissolved 
inorganic salts, the resultant systems were already highly viscous before all 
of the aqueous solution had hc'cn added. The high viscosity already reached 
may have been a factor in determining the character of the final system. When 
sodium olcatc was })resent in the aqueous phase, tlu* '‘multiple’^ system obtained 
\Nas due to the antagonistic inlluence of this soap (which, under the given 
(ondilions, favours the O/W t.\pe of emulsion). The superiority of the hot- 
alcoliol-insoluble matter as an emulsifying agent is noteworthy. 

SllilMARY. 

Ilona wax (both untreated and treated so as to be 100 p(*r cent, soluble in 
liydrocarbon) has been shown to lie effective in sponsoring certain W/0 
emulsions. 

The nature of the oil is a factor in determining the character of tlie 
emulsion formed. When the oil w'as toluene it wms found ])ossible, following 
the mode of pre[)aratioii used, to ])re])are an emulsion containing more than 
81 per cent, of dispersed water, using 0 4 g. of wax, i>cr 20 ml. of toluene, as 
emulsifying agent. 

The effect of heal on an emulsion of water in liquid paraffin with the 
w’ax as emulsifying agent has been studied, and it has been observed that at 
temperatures above 60° 0. the lireaking wliich occui*s is associated with 
re-peptization of the film material by the liquid paraffin. It is considered that 
the optimum temperature for the prepaiution of sucli emulsions lies below 
60° C. 

The effect of tlio ])resence, in the water, of certain electrolytes has been 
(‘xamined. A solution of sodium oleate gave rise to a ‘‘multiple” system. 

The components of the W’ax liave different values as emulsifying agents. 
The constituent which gave the best result was the fraction insoluble in boiling 
9.5 per cent, ethyl alcohol. 
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Introduction. 

Since Wehmer^s original patents in 1894 a great deal of research on the 
citric-acid-producing fungi has been carried out, resulting in the establishment 
in several countries of fermentation industries for the production of citric 
acid. The history of this fermentation is well reviewed by Wells and Herrick 
(1938). The details of the processes at present in operation are not available, 
but the method undoubtedly consists of 8hallow*pan fermentation of sucrose 
by Aspergillus niger, the process being completed in probably less than nine 
days. The mass of patent literature concerning this fermentation reveals little 
of actual plant operation, 

The most recent work on the shallow-pan process to be published is that 
of Doelger and Prescott (1934). This method depends on the acidification of 
the medium to pH 1*6-2 2 with HCl, to suppress contaminating yeasts and 
bacteria. An unusual method of citric fermentation was advocated by Cahn 
(1935) in which a rapid formation of acid was obtained by using a relatively 
larger surface of mycelium. This was secured by growing the mould through 
a mass of bagasse or beet pulp impregnated with various sugar solutions. 

The production of calcium gluconate by mould fermentation has been 
stuped extensively by a number of workers in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. In general, it may be produced by the shallow-pan method or 
by using submerged mould growths under increased air pressure. The latter 
is one of the most interesting developments of fermentation technique in recent 
years. The method is described by Herrick, Hellbach, and May (1935), and 
hw resulted in the conversion of a number of surface fermentation processes, 
with their attendant drawbacks, to a type of rapid deep fermentation. 

The object of the work described in this paper was to develop a method 
of producing citric acid and calcium gluconate which might be practicable in 
this country under existing circumstances. Shortages of suitable carbohydrates 
had to be considered as well as scarcity of nitrates and phosphates for nutrient 
media. In working, on this method the equipment which might be required 
for large-scale operation had also to be kept in mind. 
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Methods* 

FenH6Htations, whether on liquid or absoihent media were carried out in 
tinned dishes, 12" X 10" X 2^", which were double painted with cellulose 
lacquer, and covered by gltiss plates. When the fenngntations were carried 
out on absorbent media, the mass was pressed out in a tincture press, and the 
pressed cake moistened and re-pressed twice. Citric acid was estimated by 
precipitation as calcium citrate, which was dried and weighed. Calcium 
gluconate was estimated by precipitation of the calcium as oxalate, which was 
washed and titrated by permanganate. 

Experimental. 

Doelger and Prescott’s (1934) method was investigated by one of us (O.B.), 
and results in substantial agreement with those published were obtained. 
Layers of sugar solution and nutrients 2 5 cm. deep, acidified to pH 1 8-2 '0, 
were inoculated with AsyfrgUlm niger. Mats started to fom on the third 
day and increased until the eighth or ninth day. Provided sporing did not 
take place before the fifth day, yields of 33-35 per cent, citric acid in nine 
days at 28® C. were obtained. Tlic strength of the acid varied between 6 per 
cent, and 8 per cent. The mats could be used a second or third time to 
produce more citric acid if fresh sugar solution equal in strength (12 or 15 per 
cent.) to the original culture solution was run in. Oxalic acid was seldom 
produced by the first fermentation of a mat, l)ut the second and third 
fermentations often produced small quantities. The acid yield and concen- 
tration of these fermentations was generally the same as in the primaiy 
fetmentation. These laboratory experiments were reproduced with a total 
area of 40 sq. feet of mycelium, and similar results ns to yield and strength 
were obtained. The main objections to the operation of this method under 
present circumstances in this country include: (1) the difficulty of securing 
metal pans; (2) the high cost and scarcity of the mfiin raw material, sugar; 
(3) the length of the fermentation period; and (4) the liability of the 
Aspergillus mats to infection by a parasitic PenicUUum. When this occurs 
the yield of citric acid is very low. 

Cahn’s Process. 

An original method was described by Cahn (1935) in which molasses and 
other sugar-containing solutions arc absorbed by beet pulp or bagasse, 
inoculated^ and fermented for two to three days. The acid is recovered by 
diffusion, on the counter-current pt^neiple, from the chopped fermented mass. 
This method seemed to offer distinct advantages, and was accordingljr investi- 
gated. Caho« who used cane molasses, stated that beet molasses was toxic to 
his strain of Aspergillus. Bagasse not being available in Irdand at present, 
beet‘ pulp impregnated with nutrient solution of the Doelger i|nd Prescott 
(1935) formula was used. It was found very troublesome to get the dry beet 
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pulp saturated with solution, boiling for 30 min. being necessary. The growing 
mycelium then penetrated the* soft tissues of the impregnated pulp, and the 
mass at the end of 48 or 60 hours had the consistency of soft cheese. The 
recovery of acid from this was difficult, nor could the high yields reported 
by Cahn be obtained. He may have used a strain of Asperyittus better adapted 
to the conditions of his method than those available to us. 

The Spiuomum Method. 

Consideration of these results led to the trial of other absorbents available 
here. One of the most obvious of these is pphagniun moss, which is abundant 
and, by virtue’ of its peculiar leaf structure, an excellent retainer of moisture. 
Furthermore, it absorbs liquids 'by capillarity and not by imbibition, as in the 
case of beet pulp, and when used in the right proportion has a “channelled” 
texture through which air can penetrate to the germinating spores and 
mycelium. Finally, the fermented solution need not be diffused, but can be 
pressed out. The sphagnum from the bog is first pressed to remove surplus 
water, and then dried at a temperature of 80° C. to 100° C. This diying is 
important, as germination of the Aspergillus is retarded and yields are low 
when it is omitted. The moss is used in the proportion of 50 g. of air-dry 
sphagnum to 500-600 c.c. of solution, which is added hot. When cool, the 
mass is heavily inoculated with Aspergillus spores, and well mixed to distribute 
them. The spores germinate in 5-12 hours, and fermentation proceeds for 
48 to 72 hours. The mycelium generally spores on the third day, but should 
be pressed out 48 hours after inoculation. The depth of saturated moss is 
between 1 and 2 inches, and the temperature of the fermentation chamber 
should be 25° C. If the depth is greater than 2 inches or the external 
temperature higher than 25<’ C., over-heating up to 42° C. tends to occur within 
the sphagnum. When this happens the yields are always low. 

Other absorbents tested were apple ]X)roace, malt combings, and softwood 
sawdust. The first two were unsatisfactory, their low water absorbing powers 
necessitating the use of relatively large quantities. In the case of apple pomace, 
the mycelium tended to grow on the surface of the mass. With malt combings 
the final eondition resembled the cheese-like mass obtained when beet pulp was 
used; also yields of citric acid were very low. Sawdust used in the proportion 
of 120 g. per 600 c.o. of solution was quite satisfactory, giving yields comparable 
to those obtained on sphagnum. 

Three different fermentable solutions were used in this work, the first 
being the Doelger and Prescott (1934) solution — 

Sucrose 150 ' ’ 

NH4NO, 2-3 grams per litre acidified to 

KH,P 04 10 ■ pH 2 0 with HCl. 

MgSO* 0-25 1 
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On a two-day fermentation the average yield of citric acid in three experiments 
was only 15 per cent, of the sugar taken, and a quantity of oxalic acid was 
formed. Allowing the fermentation to proceed for 3 days did not improve the 
yield. When the sucrose concentration was raised to 20 per cent, the yield in 
two days was increased to 18 per cent., and the tendency to form oxalic acid 
was markedly reduced. Different strains of Aspergillus were then tried, but 
did not effect any improvement. The only apparent advantages in using this 
formula with sphagnum, instead of in shallow pans, were the freedom from 
infection and the shorter fermentation time. These advantages were offset by 
the low yields of acid. 

Attention was then turned to molasses, wliich is a cheap source of sucrose 
and contains sufficient minerals and nitrogenous materials for the growth of 
Aspergillus, While Cahn (1935) has reported beet molasses as being toxic to 
his strain of Aspergillus, it was felt that it might be possible to ovorco.me this 
toxicity. Chattergee (1942) describes a shallow-pan method of fermenting 
molasses — ^presumably cane molasses — ^below pll 3 5, using aluminium pans. 
Our first experiments with beet molasses at different concentrations up to 
40 per cent., and at pH 2 0, 3 0, and 5 0, in liquid form in shallow pans were 
always unsuccessful. Spore germination and growth of the mats was very 
slow, while infection was heavy. Small amounts of citric acid were obtained 
by growing the* mould in conical flasks containing 200 c.c. of sterile 25 per 
cent, molasses, yielding 2*91 g. of calcium citrate* in 10 days, and 4 62 g. in 
14 days. However, when sphagnxim or sawdust was impregnated with dilute 
beet molasses, rapid growth took place, in marked contrast to the poor growth 
on liquid molasses media. Acidification to pH 2 0 practically stopped growth, 
consequently the diluted molasses was used at its natural pH (7' 2). 

The fermentation medium in these experiments was 200 g. molasses brought 
to boiling point with 450 c.c. water, poured on to 50 g. dry sphagnum, 
inoculated when cool and fermented for two days. The pressings were 
neutralised with calcium carbonate, filtered, and boiled to precipitate calcium 
citrate. The yields of these experiments were 10-12 g. of citrate per 200 g. 
of molasses. Adding NH4N0a and KHjPOa, together or separately, to the 
molasses mashes did not improve the yields. Though the results were poor, 
these experiments did show that beet molasses could be fermented in two days 
to produce smne citric acid. 

The next change in the method was influenced by the following 
considerations : — . 

1. Analyses figures of Irish beet molasses show a very high ratio of 
sodium and potassium ions to calcium, and it was thought that increasing 
the calcium content of our molasses mashes might antagonise the possibly 
deleterious effects of this high concentration of sodium and potassium 
ions. 

2. M^er et d, (1937) have described a raethpd of. obtaining calcium 
gluwmate by fermenting sugar solutions containing calcium carbonate 
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with A, niger in rotating drums under air pressure. This method gave 
high yields with a, short fermentation period. In view of the short 
fermentation period with sphagnum molasses for citric acid it was 
thought that calcium gluconate might also be produced by the sphagnum 
method without the necessity for the elalwrate pressure drums of Moyei'. 

3. The presence of calcium carbonate in the fermentation mixture 
has been claimed by some workers (Wehmer, 1893, Ohrzaszcz and Peyros 
1935) to increase the yield of citi'ic acid, but in the shallow-pan method 
its use naturally favours contamination. 

A prelimipary experiment using a sugar solution of the following 
formula was set up : — 


Sucrose 

NH,NO, 

KH,PO* 

MgSOJHjO 


100 g. Sphagnum moss - 50 g. 

1-5 g. CaCOa - 25 g. 

O’ 15 g. Water to 600 c.c. 

012 g. 


Growth of the Aspergillus was quite vigorous, and after tliree days the 
mass was pressed. The pressings were filtered from unused carbonate, and, on 
boiling, a precipitate of 9-65 g. of calcium citrate was obtained. When the 
citrate was filtered off, the filtrate was evaporated to a syrup, and, on standing, 
a copious precipitate of calcium gluconate was obtained. 

As a result of some 70 experiments using molasses the following formula 
was found to give the' most satisfactory yields : — 

Molasses - - - 200 g. 

Sphagnum - - - 50 g. 

Calcium carbonate - - 40 g. 

Water - - to 600 c.c. 

Growth on this medium at a temperature of 25° C. wim vigorous, and when 
the fermentations were pressed, filtered, and boiled, copious precipitates of 
calcium citrate were obtained. The yields varied somewhat with individual 
pans, but in most cases ranged between 25 g. and 30 g. of calcium citrate per 
pan in two days. Increasing the time to three da>'s did not improve the yield 
of citrate, neither did the addition of traces of ZnSO* and Pe,(S 04 ),. 
Increasing the molasses to 300 g. per pan gave relatively lower yields. A 
higher temperature than 25° C. always resulted in overheating of the 
fermenting moss; after the spores had germinated, the internal temperature 
would rise to 42° C. some 24 hours after inoculation. Overheated pans always 
gave negligible quantities of citrate. Using the impregnated sphagnum at a 
greater depth than 1*5 inches in an attempt to increase the output per pan 
also resulted in overheating, even at an air tmperature of 25° C. Whether 
this heating was due to respiration of the mycelium or thermophilic bacteria 
was not investigated. The calcium citrate obtained from molasses was a pale- 
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grey .powder, which gave a dilute solution of light-brown citric acid on treat- 
ment with sulphuric acid. This dilute citric acid was decolorised with charcoal, 
and on conbentration crystallised readily to a white or very pale-yellow 
product. 

The fermented molasses from which the citrate had been filtered was 
evaporated down to 200 c.c., and on standing calcium gluconate crystallised 
out. This gluconate could be freed from molasses residues by pressing in cloth, 
or by washing with smalt amounts of water. This procedure resulted in a 
pale-brown iiroduct which could be farther purified by treatment with 
charcoal and re-crystallising from water to give white calcium gluconate. 

The yields of gluconate — ^which was produced simultaneously with the 
citrate — varied with individual pans, but in general lay within the range of 
50 g. to 65 g. of calcium gluconate per 200 g. molasses in a two-day fermentation. 

Ke-examination of the three-day molasses-sphagnum fermentations w'ithout 
calcium car|>onate showed that much less gluconate was produced, as might be 
expected. Without calcium carbonate, 200 g. molasses yielded only 20-25 g. 
of gluconate on neutralisation. Some workers cited by Prescott and Dmin 
(1940) have claimed that gluconic acid is a stage in the formation of citric acid. 
When sphagnum was impregnated with a solution of 100 g. calcium gluconate 
in 600 C.C. water, plus a little molasses to supply nutrients, the mycelium 
developed well, but no citrate was produced. In this method it seems that 
calcium gluconate will not ferment to citric acid. 

The results of all these experiments may be summjfd up in the following 


Medium. 

Method. 

Time, 

Days. 

Ca. Citrate. 
Grams. 

Ca. Gluconate. 
Graius. 

100 g. Sucrose 

Shallow Pan 

9 

48-3 

0 

•r 

Nutrient flalts (1) 





lOO g. Sucrose 

Nutrient salts (1) 

Sphagnum Moss 

2 

271 

0 

200 g. Molasses. 

Water to 600 c.c. 

Sphagnum Moss 
or Sawdust 

2-3 

11 

20-25 

200 g. Molasses. 

40 g. CaOOy. 

Water to 600 c.c. 

Sphagnum Moss 
or Sawdust 

2 

25-30 

4<M5 

(l)NH,NOp M5 g., 

KH^POg 0-5 g., 

MgSOi 0 12 g. 

,, Water 600 c.c. 


Diboussiok. 

In emergency conditions the sidiagntun method offers many advantages 
over the shallow-pan process'. Lai^ areas of acid-proof metal pans and 
quantitiM of NH4NO, and KH,PO« are not required. Trays built of adjestos 
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date screwed to wooden battens have given satisfactory* yields in the laboratory. 
The rapid fermentation rate prevents the infection by other fungi, which was 
found to be very troublesome in the 9-day pi’ocess. Bacterial contamination 
might be expected from the working conditions of the method, but it was 
never noticed; this may be due to the secretion of antibiotics by A. niger. 

Although the yield of citric acid on the' sugar in molasses is lower than in 
the shallow-pan method, this is offset by the cheapness of molasses, and the 
rapidity and certainty of the fermentation. The value of the calcium gluconate 
produced simultaneously must also be considered. The total yield of citric 
acid plus gluconate is in the neighbourhood of 6()-65 per cent, of the sugar 
present in the molasses. 

Other minor advantages of this method arc : (o) that on a large scale it 
avoids the difficulties of handling largo volumes of liquid at a shallow depth, 
and (b) the troublesome neutralisation of dilute citric acid with calcium 
carbonate takes place during the fermentation as the acid is formed. 

The process differs from Cahn’s method in several important respects. The 
fermentation products are pressed out, not diffused. Beet molasses, which 
Cahn found to be toxic, is rendered usable by the addition of calcium carbonate. 
Calcium gluconate is produced along with calcium citrate. Since the effect of 
calcium carbonate on the gluconic acid fermentation of A. niger is well known 
(Prescott-Dunn, 1940, p. 380), it is not surprising that the yield of gluconate 
is improved by its addition. 

It is not generally considered necessary to add calcium carbonate in the 
citric acid fermentation by the pan method, as its use favours contamination. 
Nevertheless the earlier workers did use calcium carbonate to increase the yield 
of citric acid. According to May and Ilerrick (1030) the infections favoured 
by the presence of calcium carbonate during a nine-day fermentation caused 
the process to be abandoned. Rccenfworkers, as quoted earlier in this paper, 
have mainly tended to use sucrose media of very low pH with the surface 
method. Although a good deal of the conflicting data of various workers on 
citric acid may be due to the idiosyncrasies of different strains of A. niger, 
there is no doubt that the addition of calcium carbonate to the molasses 
solutions in this method nearly trebled the yield of calcium citrate. Further 
experiments using other strains of Aspergillus might result in increasing the 
ratio of citrate to gluconate. 


SUMMABT. 

1. The shallow-pan process and Calm’s method have been investigated. For 

various reasons neither method is practicable under present conditions. 

2. A method of fermenting beet molasses with AspergUlus niger oh a base of 

sphagnum moss or sawdust is described. 

8. The fermentation time is two days, calcium citrate and calcium gluconate 
being produced simultaneously., 
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